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Little Indian — Stovx or Crow, 

Little Frosty GSsquimo, 

Little “Jurk or ‘Japanee, 

Oh/ don't you wish thatyou were me. 


You have curious things 0 eat 
Jam fed on— CREAM OF WHEAT 


Apologies toR LS. 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1920 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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With the Victrola and Victor Records 
you hear the greatest artists 


just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece of 
music may be in itself a highly ar- 
tistic achievement, but not if super- 
imposed on the interpretation of a 
master. It then would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
may be regulated to suit varying 
conditions. They are not in- 
tended to be used in imposing 
amateur “interpretations” upon 
those of the world’s greatest artists, 
for that would be to lose the very 
thing you seek—the finest known 
interpretations of music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso is 
Caruso himself— provided -always Victsola XVII, elecerie, $415 
that some less qualified person decree 
shall not tamper with what the 
artist himself has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records on sale at all dealers on 

the 1st of each month. 


-VICTROLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


\ } 4 . 
M hin Co This trademark and the trademarked word 
r g Cc e * “Victrola” identify all our products. Look, 
oo aera under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Camden, New Jersey’ 
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ELMANISM is the biggest thing 
that has come to the United 
States in many a year. With a 


P 


record of 400,000 suecesses in England, 


this famous course in mind training 
has been Americanized, and is now op- 
erated by Americans in America for 
American men and women, Pelman- 
ism is neither an experiment nor a 
theory. For twenty years it has been 
teaching people how to think; how to 
use fully the powers of which they are 
conscious; how to discover and to train 
the powers of which they have been 
unconscious. Pelmanism is merely the 
science of thinking; the science of 
putting right thought into successful ae- 
tion; the science of that mental team 
play that is the one true source of 
efficiency, the one master key that opens 
all doors to advancement. 


I heard first of Pelmanism during a 
recent visit in London. Its matter filled 
pages in every paper and magazine and 
wherever one went there was talk of 
Pelmanism. ‘‘Are you a Pelmanist?’’ 
was a common question. 


“It was T. P. O’Connor who satisfied 
my curiosity and gave me facts. By 1918 
there were 400,000 Pelmanists, figur- 
ing in every walk end condition of 
life. Lords and ladies of high degree, 
clerks and cooks, members of Parlia- 
ment, laborers, clergymen and actors, 
farmers, lawyers, doctors, coal miners, 
soldiers and sailors, even generals and 
admirals, were all Pelmanizing and 
heads of great business houses were 
actually enrolling their entire staffs in 
the interest of larger efficiency. 


Tke famous General Sir F. Maurice, 
describing it as a ‘‘system of mind drill 
based on scientific principles,’’ urged its 
adoption by. the army. General Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell and Admiral Lord 
Beresford indorsed it over their signa- 
tures. In France, Flanders and Italy 
over 190,000 soldiers of the empire were 
taking Pelmanism in order to fit them- 
selves for return to civil life, many 
members of the American Expeditionary 
Force were following this example. 


Well-known writers like Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max 
Pemberton, the Baroness Orezy and E. 
F. Benson were writing columns in 
praise and interpretation of Pelmanism. 
Great editors like Sir William Robertson” 
Nicoll and educators such as Sir James 
Yoxall were going so far as to suggest 
its inclusion in the British educational 
system. 


As a matter of fact, the thing had all 
the force and sweep of a religion. It 
went deep into life, far down beneath 
all surface emotions, and bedded its roots 
in the very centres of individual being. 
It was an astonishing phenomenon, vir- 
tually compelling my interest, and I 
agreed gladly when certain members of 
Parliament offered to take me to Pelman 
House. A growing enthusiasm led me 
to study the plan in detail, and it is out 
of the deepest conviction that I make 
these flat statements: 


Pelmanism can, and does, develop and 
strengthen such qualities as will-power 










VA AT I THIN 
LMANISM- 


GEORGE CREEL 


concentration, ambition, self-reliance, 


judgment and memory. 


Pelmanism can, and does, substitute 
*¢T will’’ for ‘‘I wish’’ by curing mind- 
wandering and wool-gathering. 

Viewed historically, Pelmanism is a 
study in intelligent growth. Twenty 
years ago it was a simple memory 
training system. 


The founder of Pelmanism had an 
idea. He went to the leading psychol- 
ogists of England, and also to those of 
America, and said: ‘‘I have a good 
memory system. I think I m&y say that 
it is the best. But it occurs to me that 
there is small point in memory unless 
there’s a mind behind it. You gentlemen 
teach the science of the mind. But you 
teach it only to those who come to you. 
And few come, for psychology is looked 
upon as ‘highbrow.’ Why can’t we 
popularize it? Why can’t we make 
people train their minds just as they 
train their bodies? Why can’t you put 
all that you have to teach into a series 
of simple, understandable lessons that 
ean be grasped by the average man with 
an average education?” 


And the eminent professors did it! 
Pelmanism to-day is the one known 
course in applied psychology, the one 
course that builds mind as a physical 
instructor builds muscle. 

It teaches how to develop personality, 
how to build character, how to strengthen 
individuality. Instead of training mem- 
ory alone, ot will-power alone, or reason- 
ing power alone it recognizes the absolute 
interdependency of these powers and 
trains them together. 


It is not, however, an educational 
machine for grinding out standardized 
brains, for it realizes that there are 
wide differences in the minds and prob- 
lems of men. It develops individual 
mentality to its highest power. 

The course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve ‘‘ Little Gray Books.’’ They are 
sent one at a time and the student fills 
out work sheets that are gone over, with 
pen and ink, by a staff of trained in- 
structors. There is nothing arduous 





about the course, and it offers no great 
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difficulties, but it does require anni 


tion. Pelmanism has got to be worked 

There is no ‘‘magic’’ or “mystery 
about it. It is not ‘‘learned jy, 
evening.’’ 


_ You can take a pill for ge 
liver but all the patent medicines i iy 
world can’t help a sluggish ming 


manism is not a ‘pill’? gyg 
proceeds upon the scientific thep 
there is no law in nature that 
the human mind to permanent } 
tions. It develops the mental 


by regular exercise, just as the aii 
develops his muscles. 
Brains are not evolved by mirc 
Just as the arms stay weak or : 
flabby, when not used so does an 
cised mind stay weak or grow flabby. 





Pelmanism is the science of fw 
There—getting there quickly, gum) 
finely! Not for men alone, but 
women as well. Women in commer 
pursuits have the same problems to ome 
come as men. Women in the homeg 
operating a business, a highly speeiali 
complex business, requiring every oun 


of judgment, energy, self-reliance g 
quick decision that it is possible # 
develop. 

I say deliberately, and with the de 
est conviction, that Pelmanism wil@ 
what it promises to do. 














Talk of quick and large salary ram 
suggests quackery, but with my om@# 
I saw bundles of letters telling bo 
Pelmanism had increased earning capa 
ties from 20 to 200 per cent, Withay 
own ears I heard the testimony of & 
ployers to this effect. Why not? I 
creased efficiency is worth more mom 
Aroused ambition, heightened energies 
refuse to let a man rest content will 
‘well enough.’’ 

But Pelmanism is bigger than tit 
There’s more to it than the making @ 
money. It makes for a richer and mm 
wholesome and more interesting life, 

One may utilize Pelmanism as & meat 
of achieving some immediate purpose 
financial, social, educational or coltunl 
—but the advantages of the trainhy 
touch life and living at every point, 

(Signed) GrorGs Cxem 



















































































































































































Note.—The course can be completed 
three to twelve months, depending emia 
upon the amount of time devoted to stil 

“Mind and Memory” is the name of ® 
booklet which describes Pelmanism down ® 
the last detail. It is fascinating in ited 
its wealth of original thought and incise ob 
servation. It has benefits of its own that 
make the reader keep it. It is free. Us® 
coupon or a postcard and send for it 20" 
TO-DAY. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 341, 505 Fifth Ave., New York N.Y. 




























































































; .PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
i Suite 341, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, ¥.* 
i Please send me, without obligation, your fre 
' booklet, “Mind and Memory. 
Rc. codes s 
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Keep $43 m Your Pocket 


A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


Pace $8 


wVveev ee & vs 
tp Gp Sp SP) SP HP SP. SDS 


Price Advances 
August 1, 1920 
to $64.00 


Free Trial—No Money Down 


Notacentin advance. No deposit of any kind. No obligation 
tobuy. The coupon is all you need send. The Oliver comes to 
you at our risk for five days’ free trial in your own home. Decide 
for yourself whether you want to buy or not. If you don’t want 


tokeep the Oliver, simply send it back at our expense. 


If you 


do agree that it is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, 
and want to keep it, take a year and a half to pay at the easy 


tate of only $3 a month. 





Famous Oliver 
Users 

U.S, Steel Corporation 

q *, 

core 

Morris & Company 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

‘Boston Elevated Railway 

Otis Eleva*or Co. 

Com Pr. ts Refining 

Ppmnte Graphophone 

N.Y, Edison Co. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Hosiery Co. 


{Ward Baking Co. 
| American Bridge Co, 
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Pay Only $3 a 
Month 


Take over a year to pay for your Oliver 
and have the use of the machine all the time- 
Only $3 a month is all you need remit. Think 
of getting a brand new Oliver No. 9 on terms 
sO easy as to average only about ten cents a 
day. No longer is it necessary for any one to 
think of putting good money into a second- 
hand or rebuilt machine. 


Mail the Coupon 
Now 


Act at once. Remember you have nothing 
to lose. There is no cost to you for the free 
trial, no risk or obligation. So send at once 
for the Oliver to try free in your office or 
home. If you should wish our catalog before 
ordering, mark the coupon accordingly. -But 
whichever you do, doit now. Clip the coupon 
before you turn this page. 


192.02 


| This Coupon Saves You $43 


Save $43 


A new $100 Oliver — our latest and best model 
—now yours for only $57. The big saving comes 
from our new plan with its new economies. Dur- 
ing the war we learned many lessons. We found 
that it was unnecessary to have such a vast num- 
ber of traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses. We were able to discontinue 
many other superfluous sales methods. As @ 
result, we can now afford to sell at $57 the iden- 
tical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 





After August 1, 1920, the price of the Oliver Typewriter 
will be $64. Weare compelled to make this advance be- 
cause of the increased cost of production, The Oliver 
remains the same. We will not lower its quality. The 
addition in cost insures its superiority. The $57 price of 
the Oliver has been widely advertised, We want tobe 
entirely fair so we notify you in advance of the change. 











1156 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


rece eren wn 


HE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
l 1156 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me anew Oliver Nine for five days free inspec- 
oO tion, If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 
= month. The title to remain in you until fully paid 
‘or. 


93059q poxs 


| My shipping 

point is 

| This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
i your expense at the end of five days. 

Do not send a machine until! I order it. Mail me 
C) your book—“ The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
further information. 
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The business armor of the average man consists 
of but one shield; he masters but one subject. 
Combine a mastery of every subject and you have 
the complete shield of the successful executive, 
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How does a man get into business for himself 


A MAN may be a first-class salesman, 


and remain a salesman all his life. 


He may be a first-class accountant ; 
or engineer; or superintendent; or de- 
partmental head and —in spite of all 
his ability and hard work — never rise 
beyond. 


How is it that so few men are able 
to jump over the departmental barriers 
and establish themselves in their own 
business ? 


The career of J. H. Hansen, Pres- 
ident of the J. H. Hansen Cadillac 
Company, of Omaha, answers that 
question. 


From salesman to 
president 


as HEN Ilocated in Nebraska as a 

salesman for the Cadillac auto- 
mobile,’? Mr. Hansen wrote recently to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, «<a 
representative of the Institute found me, 
and persuaded me that I might just as well 
try for the big prizes in business as for one 
of the mediocre ones. The decision to 
enrol in the Modern Business Course 
and Service was a turning point in my life. 


«‘[ knew something about selling 
already. But now I began to see busi- 
ness as a whole, and the relation ot 
each department to it. Advertising and 
costs ; accounting and office organization; 
the control of men and corporation 
finance — all these elements, which are 
necessary if a man is to succeed in business 
for himself, came to me with the 
Institute’s help. 


««When the opportunity arrived I was 
ready for it. We organized our company 


and the first year did more than a mil- 
lion-dollar business, 


«In my judgment, the reason why 
so many men never get into business for 
themselves or fail after they do get in, is 
because they are not prepared for their 
opportunity when it comes.’’ 


Trained and sure 
of step 


HE man who masters the principles 

and acquaints himself with the prac- 

tices of modern business acquires the vision 

and courage needed to take the big step 

—vision to see and know opportunity 

when it is presented, and courage to 
decide how to act. 


To him the elements of success and 
causes of failure become axiomatic. He 
has learned what to do, and what to 
avoid doing. 


Ignorance of the fundamentals which 
are the keystone of successful business 
practice is the cause of most business 
failures. 


You have asked yourself, «‘How can 
I get into business for myself?’?? Mr. 
Hansen and thousands of others have 
answered that question for you. Their 
records speak, with the eloquence of ac- 
complished success, this message to you: 


‘«*Train yourself; learn business as a 
whole rather than the details of a single 
phase of it.. Master the fundamental 
principles of all business so that you can 
with confidence meet opportunity when 
it comes to you.”’ 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


is engaged in fitting men to be ready 
for their opportunities. ; 


To the man who knows just 
department, it gives the whole background 
of modern business. 


The Advisory Council 


DUCATIONAL and busi 
authority ot the highest type 
represented on the Institute’s Advisory 
Council, which consists of: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, the 7 
General Coleman duPont, the welk 
known business executive; John 
Hammond, the _ eminent engineet;! 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statisticial 
and economist; and Joseph F 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
versity School of Commerce. 


**Forging Ahead in Business 
O SAVE your time the 


has answered every question that 
likely to occur to you about the Modem 
Business Course and Service in a 116 
page book, entitled << Forging Ahead 
Business.’? It is a book that should 
in every ambitious man’s library 
veritable guide to business progress. 4 
it is offered entirely without obligatiolj 
send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institut 
402 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business” with 
out obligation. 





Business 
Address 
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Notice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
and freight deliveries to such an extent that iption copies of E 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in.common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 
We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


THe 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY RE B 
Vol. XXXV,No.2 aj D) COX) NN 
Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 
Mr. Billings Spends His Dime By Dana Burnet 


Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 
A Daughter of Discontent By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Frank Street 
What's the World Coming To? By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
Distributing the Risk By Sophie Kerr 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 
The Show-down By William Dudley Pelley 
‘ Mustrated by George Wright 
Peewee By William MacHarg 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Alma Mater By O. F. Lewis 
Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 


Something on the Side By Maximilian Foster 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 
The Last American By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
The Jazz Girl By Corinne Lowe 
Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
With the Help of God—and a Fast Outfield By Gerald Beaumont 


Illustrated by Chase Emerson 


Mrs. Midas By Nalbro Bartley 
: Illustrated by George Van Werveke 
A Safe Bet By W. A. Fraser. 
Illustrated by Oscar Frederick Howard 


—And— ° 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial 21 


A Migrant Melody By William Herschell 56 




















TERMS: $3.00 a year in advance; 25 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
Postage charge,the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (July forms close May 15th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Louis Eckstein 
PRESIDENT 

’ Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ae to THE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
agents Pawnee nat third of the month preceding its 
+ OF you may find Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. date, and is for sale by all news- 
— . Many com- R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. dealers after that time. In the 
: eceived from people LONDON OFFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. event of failure to obtain copies 
Svindier, in whi e’ - a Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act at news-stands, or on railway 
ai subscri aon a - of Congress of March 3, 1879. trains, a notification to the Pub- 

a ee Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. dine willbe pugeschenda. 
~ Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. 

Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


FOR GIR 


We send students to college on certificate. 
f\ 


girls, however, after leaving high school do not 
Bradford Acade 


to goto college. But often they desire advanced 
—is particularly proud of its advanced s 





work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for 
entrance. 


School 


6 ino Boston 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp 
and pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipeorgan; gymnasium andswimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Bos- 
ton in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design, Home Decoration. 

A girl after leaving grammer school, can 
her studies at Mount Ida and continue them until 


educationally. It is the oldest school fortis 
higher education of women in New & 
founded 1803. Offers two ear course for 
school graduates and a nior H : 
course of three years’ college Preparation, Bam 
tiful wooded campus of 25 acres. * Additio 
acre athletic field. New Gymnasiom — 
building finished with hardwood, exo 
furnished, every modern convenience of 
taste and comfort. 


Junior Academy; 


Junior High School course covert 
and 9th grades. Early application iendvig 


MISS MARION COATS, A.M, 


a 


she has an education 4 pero to two years in Box 176, Bradford, Mass, «7 


College, taking through her whole course an elect- a — 
ive program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cojd water. For 1920-21, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 23. 
Eeeptional opportunities 1676 SUMMIT ST.. NEWTON, Mass. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
a Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, home- 
The Mountain School” —_jike buildings for 

90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not going to 
d college. Strong Music t. Dancing, prac- 
tical domestic science and athletic training. 


Send for New 





' National Park Seminary 


For Young Women 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health recort. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, pra 


One of eight charming club houses ; 
A Junior College for high and prep y school 








offering advanced academic subjects. Courses in Music, 
Art, Expression and vocational branches. Gymnasium and 
Pool. Athletic fields. Horseback riding. References Re- 
quired. 1920 registration nearing completion. Illustrated 
catalog on request to Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 











Gymnasium, ie Penna, RVR. and sleeping po 
Main Line Penna 
Write ror ILLustTraTeD CATALOG 
A.B. GRIER, ayes, ". 8. PE as ee 4 aioe Headmaster 


155, Birmingham 


Domestic Science; ——" Pe: 
to manners, character. orts: Large ‘an 
Students from every aa Rate, 
THERN SEMINARY, Ox 973, Buena 


























Frances Shimer School 


For ae gad Young Women. 8 modern 
35 acres. Early enrollment for term 4 
September imperative College dep 
years with diploma. Four yom 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Uampus. Located in the Val- 
ley of inia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. E. eavive, Reeparatery ang Col) 

usic, 


“Fairfax Call 


select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. 
Oolleke p reparator: fre graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Weomosniea, Expression, Secretarial.” S Superb rail- Home economics. Music. Art 
road facilities. Two main utes from Teacher's courses, &%+h year. Catalog, & 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. . 
High alitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring(Lithia) oa Rev. WM. — 
basketball, river sports. : ait Box 653, - 
Terms $450. Catalog. f - 2 Dilinois- 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 





7 x ae fics Science, un- 

s der the direction 
of European and 

Ame ric a n In- 


structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
tudents from 
states. For 
catalog address 


Mattie P. Harris, La 


President - 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
3 - HOLLINS COLLEGE fe 
Lindenwood College 


Founded 1842 ” 
Standard college courses B. A. ont BM ar 
ificate or examina tied 
ST. CHARLES, MO. Oca eee be long waiver 
Founded 1827; Stands for sound Son for the Chris. nome t. ry ere of Virginia 
tian ide and thoroug ——— on for the usefu ‘ 
life. 4 year courses conferring B.A. and B.S. de- Miss MATTY L. COCKE, a 
grees. Degree Courses in Music, Art, Expression 
and Vocational courses. Two million dollar endow- 
ment. Modern equipment. Oatalog. Address 


J. L. ROEMER, D.D., Prechient, Box H1, St. Charles, Mo, 














Russell Sage College 
connection 


Founded as Russell in 
th Emma Will School 
A School of Practical Arts 
for the higher education of wo: 
Re cularly on vocational and gopeestoust 
Secretarial Work, Household Econ: 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B. Fp am 


Address Secretary 
: RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG. WOMEN 


Sew ENAU 


: eC nserVatory a 


sell Seminary || ¥e pat Ah Ye For Young Women 
S eéssing on of text book know!- = AY Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


yed at Lasell Seminary. Its goal : ; Combines best features of School, Club and Home 
reciation of the best in life , 
e best in each student. The The abundant resources for the development of 


By, from ist year high sc ned! body, mind and soul constitute an environment 


sraduates, covers a wide range of > " . wherein you may spend four happy years in the 
I nn resaual training : Sie realization of your ideal of TRUE CULTURE. 


Bemaetngto enterscings : Brenau Means Refined Gold 


s school is delightfully situated on . } Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. O. and 
ity acre estate ten miles from Boston. ‘Ail : Mus. B. Special students and candidates for certificates also 
advantages of the city are utilized. accepted. Instruction also offered in art—household economics 
forms of outdoor sport and recreation i @ ; — secretarial branches and physical culture. 
‘a part in the school activities. — =- Faculty of 40 college graduates — student body of 500, thirty 
: Saad Paste — states represented — non-sectarian, seven fraternities — Home- 
Wood ; a aft ie jike atmosphere, democratic spirit Student Self-Government. 
pecans" << ‘ Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including up-to- 
date gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthful climate i in the 
M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal ‘ foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Separate “‘School” for 
a girls 12 to 16 years of age. 
We invite your inspection. For particulars address: 


BRENAU Box F Gainesville Ga. 
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is Woman’s College 


A PRDARD COLLEGE * A Junior College 
Bully sccredited by universities for , >a ee For Women 
work and by State Boards of Educa- Tw * work Hardi: 
Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music o years work at A in 
Bome Economics. z Certificate evar —————~eJ=se | receives the same credits as 
ee nyscal Training and other 7 A Freshman and Sophomoreyears 

















Exceptional opportunities in universities. Hardin is heav- 

: a J Colk 
Music for 1 Teachers and Public School ily endowed and offers excep- £ aeons advantages in Music, f 
tional advantages in Music; Es F 
M i, 4 P pry of 
eBwinmine basic Yen “7 tee Piano, voice, violin, organ, Art, 
ities. For catalog address Expression. for catalog address Box 201, 
TTS Geliecs, — D, Jacksoaville, Til. 























58th Year “Highest Virgmia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


An established sohool. Junior College and Finishing Courses 

Faculty built by R GIRLS AND YOUNG WOME 

of selection. amauta’ two-year courses for High School Eestintens 

graduates woo Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 

ae o. Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
lity. nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 240 College Place, PETERSBURG, VA. 


1853 Maryland College 1920 


OR WOMEN 
IMC. Domestic Betenes, Be B.. Toschers Certificates 
C0! Shs YOO with the calearal 9% o_o *teacher'e & Certificate; Expres- 4 Sag thc onment patent die oan 
r College Departments, College - chers’ Certificate. 
I Education, Expression, Arts and ADVANTAGES8—66 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, American culture Preparatory, Collegiate, For 
ship, Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- Girls from 32 States, 10 miles from Bejsimore, FE mestic =e? Le mapper 7 b amy Art, 
, Athletics. Large New Gymnasium. Catalog. 500-foot elevation, near Washington, firepr re oi mp tie on out-of-door study, G Iz 
+ Pres, Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa, pallsngs, bY. oy private nous, set physical culture, athletics. Catalog. Address ir 
wis, non-sectarian. size, personal care, Miss Jessie Tru: ssoci 
Aetvess ove ©. LUSEERVILLE. MD. 1595 Eighteenth a Washington, Be 
































KRY HALL 


e Girls and Young Women Fe a ‘. “an : SSS 
igi | ‘ MB GRE A Famons Old New England Country Schoo 


Twel cam ae ae ‘ : Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
Lake Michigae = ‘ae - . P : ration. 1 ceneral ent. ‘Sepa Domestic f Selene snd 
} : ; Z - me Managemen rong courses in instru- 

pa of wealth and culture 28 ;" bit Montel and vocal music. ern Languages. The 
Con miles north of Chicago. : & , * school, sangre gy mnaslum are 4 in h soparene 
lege Preparatory General, ngs. Large new sleeping porc ne new 

H ’ y W. ©. A. swimming pool. Miiftary. drill, horse- 

High School and Advanced ‘ PA ae : “ back ‘riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- 
Courses. Special Instruction ' : ss : ‘ tensive grounds. Al) sports. Live teachers. Upper 
in Music, Expression, Domes- + Gi ey and lower school 50 pupils. For catalog address 


tic Arts and Science. Open- MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 


air sports, Horseback riding. ‘ 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


For details address 


ER. TREMAIN, Princi 
= 331, Lake Forest, Ill. = 


MCICARERMALAL SLR RITTTERR ERI RST ELA ETE REET Re 


PRTKRREC CREE: 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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WARD-BELMONT 
For Giris AND YOUNG WoMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Wy ann see ONT offers courses to 
meet individual needs of students 
reparatory and 2 years 
college work. rong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Economics 
and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swim- 
ming pool. Woody Crest, the Farm and 
Country Club, affords week-end trips irto 
the open country. 
po 


hhould incl ferences. 
ee 








covering 4 years 












Belmont Heights, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn, i 











Casile 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 
For Girls and Women 


Why waste a Summer? 


Come to the Oastle and combine recreation 
with interesting work. Overlooking the Hadson 
in the Westchester Hills, 45 minutes from 
Fifth Avenue. Beautiful surroundings and 
opportunity for all outdoor sports. Popular 

are S tarial, M t of Estates, 
Investment, Scenario Writing, 





Domestic 











HOOD COLLEGE fe.,2-74 Yow 


Courses, the latter including four years of Home 

nomics Accredited courses in Pedazogy. Also Music, Art 
and Expression. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban 
site. Our own garden and dairy, Terms $450 to $500, 
408. 4. APPLE, D.. Pres. Box, R, FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY For Girls 


In the Mountains near White Sulphur Springs, main 
line 0. &€ 0. R. R. 2300 ft. altitude. College prepara- 
tory. Two years’ graduate work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. Terms $400. Catalog on 
request. Box 76, LEWISBURG, W. VA. 
MINNESOTA—ST. PAUL 








DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
35th year. College preparatory and general courses. Exceptional 
advantages in Music. Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swim. 
ming Pool. Tennis. Riding. Hockey. For booklet address 
ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M., Principal, 578-590 Holly Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK, 
For Girls. Suburb of Phila- 


: , 
Miss Sayward’s School sores Sina otra: 
tory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops 
character, mind and body. Write Dept. R 

MISS JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


ST. MARY’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 


Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years advanced 
work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science and Business, 
14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre pus in mild Southern Climate. 
Moderate rates. Address 

Rev. WARREN W. WAY. Rector, Box 25, 








RALEIGH, N. C. 



























BY-THE-S: 
Saburban to New pe City 







(Fifty Minutes trow Fifth Avenue) NA 
P men 
For High Schoo! Girls and Grange Mili 
Magnificent granite buildin + Spacious esa. enced 
immense gymnasium ; cosey theses " 
riding, sea-bathing, boating, in a Safe 
studies, no exauiinations, Music, . on 
sion, domestic science, secretarial, Secs is 
ing. New York City attractions france, | 
national attendance. Membership, Sets, ‘Training 
Eleventh year. aa tary Aut 
For booklet and views, address rates t0 | 


Dr.F.M. Townsend, stamtord, commamts 
ae ee ke = 
~<TT'? c 
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Armrest RS 


AUNDRY CASTLE BALL ch 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 2081 
































































: : a . — 
Science, Music, Expression, Motor Mechanics F ' 
and Driving, Social Dancing. Twenty other ta abe pegs it hae, boon educating and FER 

ractical and vocational courses, besides Art, young women for worthy living. Aims at hig 

nguages, etc. Tutoring for September ex- pueomess o body, mind aad character. Pro Pennsylvs 
aminations emphasized. For catalog of Summer Socetiiun Goextostobintent a pee tains, Ba 
School or reguiar Winter School address the Gymnasium. Academic, College Preperogs : 
Secretary, Box Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial, Junior Det BMS§ 
MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL Rev. FW. STENGEL, Principal, Box 13, uit} I gatw 

iciateommiie TUDOR HALL SCHOOLS == 
Army 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL fo. 8 
Life intheopen. Athletics, Household Arts. College INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA = 
and general courses. | Successful preparation for all colleges for wome, SCH 
‘ a 8 personality observed and developed. Write og for universities. Sonera ane. Special course 
‘0. . a or those not entering college. Supervised 
West NEwTon, Mass. hours. Fireproof school ‘and resdenae as 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY for Young Ladies. | | Plaserouns, Directed play. Swissming wal he 
ey | pee. hy Regine Gort. Le ey Catalogue address Ar 
utiful an toric re) irginia. a 
Uneurpassed climate, modern equipment. Students MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 
al mates. Oparess: Collegiate (3 years). Li 2 : 
b . c 
clonce Ostelog. STAUNION, VA SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 0 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL - ce One mi 
Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed Worcester Domestic Science School 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or Normaland Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of I 
congresses alogt Cher? Obst. Seat i oe a a on See 
eetien, Bese Cag gen Somoos, Bes D.C. | Sept. 28,1920. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Rk The 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., ashington, D. od 
FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, Virginia. *! SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING ica 
For higher culture of young women, Delightful location 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley: Literary and Business Kindergarten-Primary Training School mai 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. | OBERLIN, OnI0. Accredited. Two-yeur couns & For 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 23rd. | theory and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten ai 
Terms $425. For catalogue address MISS KATHERINE 8. GLASS, tres. | Primary teaching. Special teachers from 
~ S rm T Hi York College and Conservatory of Music. - 
Highland anor, arrytown-on- udson, New Address Miss Kose R. Deax, 125 Him iN 
Men-covtertan boagding dibes a iste = pits 
erly occup y Knox ool, ral Arts, ege HOOL 
Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, Home- making, CO-EDUCATIONAL SC ——— 


Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor 


lif 
‘Address EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Bor R. 216 W, 100th St, New York. 





For Girls and 
VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE ,%0:,C'Wy.s0¢, 
36th year. Students from 20 stat Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. Music, Art, ExpressiOn, Domestic Science. Music a 
specialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Altitude 1900 feet. 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Bristol, Va., Box 145, H. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of 
ences. Family life. Limited num 


Best home influ- 
r. Individual care. 


Pentel. moral and physical development equally cared 


‘or. Unusual advantages in music. 





MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, HILLCREST, BEAVER DAM, WIS 
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Selecting the Right School 


is, we realize, a matter of no small importance 


matic, or 


If you are having difficulty in making a decision, the 
intimate and comprehensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satisfactorily assist you in 
making an intelligent and happy selection, it will be nec- 
essary for you, when writing, to give complete data on 
the following points :— 


‘ou wish—preparatory, college, 
bankeoes, technical, art, music, 


summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3% Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous education. 
In order that information sent you may be reliable, all 
data supplied by this Bureau is gathered through a per- 
sonal visit to the school. 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 









































Wyoming Seminary 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school where boys 
and girls get a vision. College prepai® 
tion, Bus’ness, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestic Arts and Science, Military 

ing. All athetics. 76th year. 














Pa, 
L.L. Sprague, D.D., Pres., Kingstes, 
























COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY __ 




















Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions in the best os in the 


country await men and women who prepare 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 













and olor Work 

Our graduates earn $35 ta $100 a week. We oniet ee 
to secure these positions. Now is the 

ourself for = advanced position at ~ 

‘erms easy; livi inexpensive. 
school of its kind Write for catalog today. © if 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOUSES” 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, 

























Red Book Magazine 
wa SCHOOLS AND SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 
SUMMER 


die eens. || St. Johns Military Peademy 


‘Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis. EPIS 
J with the exceptional equip- COPAL 
marae cee || EP THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Miltary and Naval Academy under experi- , Every wide-awake, red blooded American boy will find something that will appeal to hi 
soon leaders gives 2 an enjovelio o—- Lope tg in the life of this well-known school. Thorough scholastic work pons head in hand with the 
Sanmer to the ft etaad water aperts. ‘Thave stirring activities of military life and all manner of athletic sports. Military drill, marches, 
door life nity to tutor for College En- hikes,” signalling, wireless, first aid, scouting, football, baseball, rowing, canoeing, track, 
is offered —— studies, or take Vocational basketball, hockey, skiing, gymnastics, bowling, trap-shooting, rifle-practice, swimming, box- 
= ture, Manual Training, Mili- ing, etc., all under expert instructors and coaches and amid ideal surroundings. St. John’s is 
iles and Tanks, Radio, etc. Special rated an Honor School by U.S. Government. Graduates enter leading universities East and 


tary West on certificate. Earl i rativ inni 
usicians for Bands or Orchestras, € rly enrollment imperative f 
rates to good mi ii ic ‘ erative for entrance term beginning September 22nd. 


ADDKESS 
R. P. Davidson, Superintendent 














eye * 
Military Institute 
ion for college or business. Efficient 
individual attention. Boystaught how 
ing. Supervised athletics 36th year. 
Drawer 0-28,CoL.T. D. Lanpon, 
#3 Principal and Commandant. 


Cc AMP A summer camp for 

FERN oe ot boys in mpeters For 

Pennsyivania. Excellent climate among the moun- 

tains, Bathing, fishing, auto trips. Minimum rates. illastrated 
vite for booklet. catalog 

BM. Slater, Director, Mehoopany. Pennsylvania address 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Academy*n.nve? S" Bor 16F, DELAFIELD, Wankesha Co., WIS. 


1880. A high rade preparatory school for 
Beatle character. ilitary instruction under U. 8. 
Arey and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C. unit. Capacity 
Large new nasium. Separate School for Small 41 
G'SELLERS, Supt, 1827 Washington, Ave., Leington, Mo. 


“HCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS, MUSIC “KISK?’ 2300 


— Academy for Boys Kiskiminetas Springs School permits 

2 “ By sith year. 15 acres. 8 buildings, boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres 

American € a emy . Maximum college preparation. highland overlooking river. Special preparation 

. Waa Individual instruction. Military for college and schools. Precaptorial 

. it and Manual Training. Gymna- system. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming 

0 rama IC S i ust sium. Swimming Pool. Excep- pool, etc. School owns its own farm and dairy, 

ij tional advantages in Orchestra Rate $850. For catalog address box 804 

Founded im 1884 and Band Music. Rone DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President | SOS. SHER, OD. Peal, CO, SALTSBURG, PA. 


The leading institution for Dramatic 


and ional Training in Amer- MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) —MVMILFORD 
ica. with Charles Froh- Chauncy Hall School. 


man Empire and Com; ies. Established 1828, Prepares boys exclusively for 
ee ; seen panies ‘MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY A College Preparatory School 
tion app’ y to and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. F I 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. ermnersy 
THE SECRETARY oF tan ' THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
177 Carnegie Hall © NEW YORK,N.Y. || | The Massanutten Military Academy Pex 19,¥oodsteck Va. MILFORD, CONN. 
for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
miles from Washington. Prepares for college and business. The needs of each boy are analyzed and 


Music, athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory, - my 
Lished $0 100 Bove. met. Thoro training for college examina 


$475. ; tor 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster | eng oo oa ins 


Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
OLD DOMINION ACADEMY accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 16. will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
Semi-military. At health resort in mountains of West time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
cae Virginia. 100 miles from Washington, D. 0, Limited Booklet on Request 
— aD Seca ts Cee A Enon w.¥ 
LLEN, Supt., Box KEL PRIN Va. 
Conservatory of Music . . SAMUEL, B. DOREIE AINE. Petastegt 
of Pano Tw ; Milford, Conn. 
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a: ning in Connec . 
to those looking to educational or 


+4 mi a ae oon Dramatic hss 
ning. Gradua o usical, Public 
t ~ hy ace) ig De eee S C a 0 0 | se C AM b 250 Bo 
C . 1. Stat ic ools withou 
Certificate.” Dormitorie iL 4 


rmitories and Concert Ha $800,000 Equipment 
The ey 13 De Witt Park, ithaca, N.Y. F or Boys 7 to 1 87th year opens Sept. 14th 


Our tdeal— ‘For every TODD ' 
SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 9 | bey @ good citizen. 3 xd 
The Acknowledged Authority on TODD SEMINARY—Designed 
quclasvely for roanger rave, 
enuine home life. ilan 
tchfulness of personal hab- AC 
Student Tea “Heachers rene in schori ADEMY 
oys and comradeship 
Write for cata- between them develops right WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Mentioning study desired. thinking snd man}inows. Site ‘akaes $1000 single rooms 
WIN. ati n nois_h country, ': 4 e 
RCIR » Secretary ! porte hour from Chicago. 1000 Ss E $850 two in room. 
fest S7th St near Broadw: New York feet ubove sea level. a epee Ages $3-18 yous | ‘ 
C CAMP TOSEBO—July-August. A wonuerland of lumni all over the world. rictly prepara- 
merson College of Oratory woods and water. Fishing. hiking, boating. Overnight tory for college or technical school. 


boat-ride (direct) from Chicago to Luke Portage. Rates For catalog address the 
School of Oratory, Belles-lettres | reasonable. Unusual equipment. Registrar G. D. Church, M.A. 


in America. mance Seasies, NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


4ist year. grees granted r 
Harky Srymovu ° i 
Chambers, - a as Dean, Huntington 
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fhe Williams School * Exrerion 2° Lake Forest Academy Recitation » STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 


Course ; Lyceum Course ; Dramatic Course and General Building Not a military institution. Honor 
es eligible to teach in'N.Y. State Puili , 
en State Certificate. Dormitories octeic sg FOR BOYS Ideals. Preparation for admission 








Dormitories and Auditorium. . 2 
aa Sessions opening June 7th and July Sth. For | | Trustees: LouisF. Swift, J. V.Far to all certificate universities and 


The Registrar, 15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y: | | wel}. H, O, Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton for examinations of Yale, Prince- 


>. Mark, A.B. Dick, Alfred L.Baker, Rev. l : ton, Harvard, Mass. Tech. On 

| i . McKinloek, il Lake Michigan, one hour from 
bol of Expression ||: s2e0c esc Ml Chicas area <P, at 

* FOR CIROULARS, ADDRESS ‘Field, B.M.Linnell, M.D.,Rev. Andrew }#}2 ena swimming pool. Athletics. ; 


URRY, Ph. D., Litt. D. President | |f-tcn'hiice: o°S"kece’ "arr _ oper py 
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Pace 10 


physically fit. 
correct habits, 
make clear minds. 


his studies. 


For information address 


The Dean’s Office 
CULVER, INDIANA 





ACADEMY. 


Culver’s high academic stand- 
ards have been obtained not only 
because of the capable teaching 


staff but because every boy is 
Healthy - bodies, 
regular living 


Culver’s equipment enables the 
school to offer field work in va- 


rious subjects which stimulates 
and holds the boy’s interest in 


The Red Book} 


*' SCHOOLS AND SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 
TN 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 



























MAKE YOUR BOY FIT 


How can my boy be best fitted for the respo omsibil- 
ities of manhood? What will he do in the ‘Great 
Examination of Life?’’ What school will best train 
him for his part in making a new civilization? 

Peddie boys are educated—trained in body, mind 
and character—not merely schooled. They lead in 
college and business not only because of what they 
&now, but because of what they are. 

Every Peddie boy is givena comprehensive 
physical examination. Every organ is 
tested and charted—eyes,ears, nose, throat 
teeth, lungs, heart, etc. Reports are mailed 
to parents. Mental powers are developed 
by expert teachers. Character built by 
contact with virile Christian men. 

Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
Situated 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dormi- 
tories — 60-acre campus — gymnasium — baseball — 
football—cinder track. Music and public speaking. 
Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 
years. Graduates enter all colleges by certificate or 
examination. 55th year. An exceptionally fine in- 
firmary has just been completed for the care of the 
boys in case of illness. 


Write for Bo klets and Catalc oe 














|__| Roger W. Swetland, LL.D. ter, Box 6-F, High NJ. 








ENNESSEE 


ILITARY 


mineral 





STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
Sor Manly Boys 


Government Honor Sechog | | 


625 boys from 47 States last session, Largest | 
private academy in the East. Boys from iq 
to 20 years old prepared for the Univers. 
ties, Government Academies or Busines, 
1,600 feet above sea level 
mountain air of the pro 
beautiful Valle 





spring water. 


Parental discipline. 
velops obedience, 

Shady lawns, expensiv ely" equipped eye | 
sium, swimming pool, 
drills and exercises in 
homes of culture and refi prea 
Personal, individual in 
_ system. 


ety ese Comite 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, STAU 


verbially healthfulang’| i} 
y of the Shenandoah, Pupil 


See training de. |f 
health 


athletic park, 
open air, 


>; Dure, dry, | 


High moral tone, i} 


manly carriage if 














JTNSTITUTE 


Boys from 40 states and 3 foreign coun- 
tries. The South's Best Known School. 
Thorough academic work. The spirit 
of T. M. I. inspires boys to their best 
achievement. Rated Horr ec by 
Southern Commission on credited 
Schools. Outdoor drill Fs cxecuines 
possible all year. Unit R. Ga. Fi.¢ 

odern buildings and lab- 
oratories, gymnasium, swimming pool. 











= d All athletics. Catalog. Address 


COL. 0. R. ENI DSLEY, Superintendent, Box 182 
_ Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


American 


-“~ 


and faculty exc 
T. C. College Prepars 


Brother” plan of government brings ~ 
personal touch with instructors. 
smaller boys. All A 


cnoually- Early enrollment y: 


Dev. red-blooded 
elops watad 


through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic —- ars 


llege Preparatory, Business 
and Music. Graduates admitted with- 
out examination to Universities. “Big 
s into close 
rt for 
thletics. a Debatin ae m nomad 
ary Societies. Glee Cl Club, Band chestra. 
Special terms to good musicians. Capacity taxed 








™ Sec’ yt to 0 Superintendent, Sateen Me. 





A NATIONAL SCHOOL remnt 1867 
Military science Reh Fg Ss. ft ice. Be Pre- 
paratory, Business and Music. Gy fi 





Pool. Boys enrolled from 28 states and 3 ae coun- 

















Address 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the heat 
of the vigorous, aggressive Wet 
that is developing the highet 
type of manhood. 
ditions — bracing air, sunshing 
dry climate. 
Preparatory and Junior College 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Ideal con 
Altitude—3700 feet, 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt, 


Box S 


Roswell, New Mexico 
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trate, to 


Here, at Saint John’s , 
boy is taught to study, to 
apply himself. Te ks is 
taught his mother tongne and 
learns to write good lette 
figure. On this foundation webuilt 
and prepare for college or busines 
The attractive and sw ili. 
tary training of our 
cers’ Training Corps breeds fine 


re and to 


manners, initiative, sense of *, 


tries lastyear. All sports. Out-of-doors the year round. inudstry, develops character 
A broader preparation than ol public school can give orig. ed builds the body. 
Cata! Verbeck, . 
96, Separate School forYoutaa 
REY. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., RECTOR, BOX P, CHARLESTON, S.C. Manlius, N.Y. y > cans Sammer School. Ba 
for boo! 





—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 

















Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


struction. Clean, snappy, athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A: M. 
Headmaster 
38 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 














































partment for youn 


admits to colleges. No hazing. 
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OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1833 

An academic, ae, and physical training school. 
boys. Located at Colle: 
and wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Bui ings well le 
Gymnasium. All athletics under careful supervision. equinpes. Ne pond 
ordinate to pradensse training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate 

Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 
Write for catalog to 


A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Bex 27,College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 






Separate de- 
e Hill, ih ewdaged ag 

























Charges $550. 








Danville, Virginia 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region 
Prepares for colleges, 
ment Academies. 
influences, modern equipment. 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


RIVERSIDE 


A military academy of the highest grade, 

north of Atlanta, in healthful Blue we oon 

Cadets from 28 states last session. Special) ens 

tion for West Point and Annapolis 

Two West Point graduates on faculty. Elegant living 

quarters, 60-acre campus; government- a 
range; aquatics; golf; close person: a] supervi — 

dividual instruction; compulsory gymnasium 

all athletics; expenses moderate; limi 

dations. For catalogue address 


Danville Military Institute 


: 


Unsurpassed climate. 


universities, business-and Govern 
Select patronage, strong faculty, home 
Department for small boys, 


No extras. Catalog, address Box D 


Gainesville, George 



































Red Book Magazine Pace 


SCHOOLS AND SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


WESTERN |- KEMPER MuranY 


© §EMIOR AND JUNIOR R. O. T.C. 


tic attainment is its $ r 
SCHOOL where scholas EMPER training is a sure foundation for a useful manhood. The 
the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for Rated continu- Kemper system is practical and constructive. The classes are 
nical schools, and for business. ously by the U. : ¢ * : A 

this school has used the 3. War Depart. small, the teaching force is large. The boy is taught to work with his 
gee Suety Tory training and supervised ment as a mili- hands as well as with his head. To this end Kemper is completely 
in Daetbetiag to academic work of tary schoolof the pce a bay by myn B gener pow for manual training, and the boy is 
standing. ighest class. gui daily both in work and play. The military system teaches the 
highest and physical fitness go hand in art of living with others through self-control and self-reliance. The 
pee fandamentals in building the fibre large athletic fields offer opportunities for all forms of sport and the 
moral and Ease high scholastic standard assures entrance, without examination, to all 

cach ty At apron peed oF ns peggatke mgpomee A : colleges and universities which accept certificates. For catalog address 
‘on.—football, basket ball, baseball, Junior and Senior 
swimming, golf, aor — ED Gams 8.0. 2. ©. Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 

msly for ears - 

ee eee a ion for 754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 

ber is 7. or catalog 

book address 


Box 55, Alton, Illinois 


GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 
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The Manlius Camps 
ra” OC the four fireproof barracks. th an TT AY CAME Ma , 
Barracks “A. ine of 6: * 4 4 Sis ; ; ny Mine MILITARY . INSTITUTE 


MAI a? * —_ ri GERMANTOWN ~ Bo. Of 
FARMINGT NE|] Ay) Ba Sse Ar wu DAYTON. QHHIO ...crcrtuntonha 


Infantry 


‘ON 
Se 2) ' matic Rifles, and Signaling. it . ° a 
hott School ; £ complete cauipment of arms, _ Where right habits of living and thought are 
2 Fine stable of horses. instilled in the boy. Promptness, nsibility, 
For Boys Rates $1200 RD morte, Sol and Acgust) inclode self-reliance and willing obedience me traits 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 29th , back cxcarsions in heart of ie of Miami Military character. 
uots (0 an In es. 
Emphasizes 55 Sete Gute rae case to 14. High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual at- 
m Achi t j Ay Apply to tention to each student. Boys are taught how to study. 
Health-Happiness—Achievemen Me GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK Competent faculty. Alli athletics. 
Ss: Box R-6, Manlius, N. Y. eg ree Prep- 
General athletics, winter sports, ys ation or a 
‘ - = Pr 5 2 f es, 
camping trips, mountain climbing. ee ee 
Military training under U.S. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ———_ ee | Army officers. 36th year 


¥ s i opens September, 1920. 
owed hisfine physical vigor to the months P y applications eed. 


ived in Maine whil boy. ¢ Lace a See <7 oa 
he lived in Maine while a young boy he . 3 a Wiss Cunctbains ollie 
r 4 























Catalog on request. r - =a 
boys of general good health admitted. |||=2.. =) > @y> COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. 
——— ; Recreational Summer 


Randolph-Macon Academy ||| Kentucky Military Institute ee 

Box 425, Front Royal, Va. with a Winter Home in Florida 
im Boys at K. M I. are thoroughly prepared for Academic tutoring and 

college. The two homes afford outdoor sports and military training under our 

pers all yn ne me 2 Egat mont ae, a regular faculty for 

ng new laboratories, buiidings and work shops. . 

Designated “Honor School” by War Dept. Junior those who want it. 

and Senior R.O. T.C. Early registration necessary; klet. 

large waiting list last year. References requi 


Address THE HEADMASTER, K.M.!., LYNDON, KY 


























for Boys with Military Training 
he Randolph-Macon System. Liberal iS mein 
0000, “Prepares tor Galle or Sek 
og aborta ” 8450. doch neweion opens E THE TOME SCHOOL 
. Og a ress n | 
CHARLES L. MEL: » Princ 2 Makes boys physically fit. 
See eis Oiastoes A SCHOOL FOR BOYS National Bourding Beheol for Boys. 


———s SUMMER TUTORING for OLDER BOYS 
Colle; 1841 
Shattuck School ies wees KA Founded : Rates $1000 


MURRAY P i 
FAIRBAULT, MINN. S4th Year Application should be filed Organized for the development of character. EABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 
Row for the year 1921-22 to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 
Catalogue and View Book on Request. Directed work and play. 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
TARP 3 Ample buildings and play fiefds. 
et Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen. 


7 An A distinct school in a building of its own. Un- 


























. Tk F der the care of a house father and mother. 
RING > 70 MILES Rates $450-$900. 

So PS FROM ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
CHICAGO Box G, Easthampton, Mass. 


ad i) 
>PauTARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY ah ne MORGAN PARK Miirary 
Dreparatory. Every known improvement - . A. 7 iles from Chi oe for its thoroughness. Old- 
‘Sanitation, heating and lighting. Absolutely es rd " a Eshioned ‘scholastic’ standards. Credits recognized at all 
: A fixed price covers board, tuition, ve ' 2 ; colleges. Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's me . 
— and all necessary expense including : : civic and industrial institutions with shop talks and business 
at . Limit, 220 selected students. ~ + : ’ men’¢ lectures as part of regular school work. Small classes. 
200 refused lust Fall for lack of a Individual care. Reserve Officer Training Corps. Resident 
, Ho) Catal “Address is? set ‘ : U.S. Army officer. 
on necessary. log. fy"3 aS , é COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 


OLR. P. DAVIDSON, Supt.|\]>. BO > & For catalog address Box 1800, Morgau Park, tit | 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Red Book 


TECHNICAL ScHOoLs 











AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


Accredited 















Mining Engineering 
- For Your Profession 
Awide and profitable field, not overcrowded, 


Michigan College of Mines (establis 
comprehensive four year course whieh oy J 


























September 23rd. 
Address Dept. R-6, 4200 


HE profession of Physical 

Director and Playground Su- 
pervisor is in the ascendancy. It makes 
possible the American ideal of ‘‘Efficiency 
through Fitness.” 
Public and Private Schools, Summer Camps, 
Athletic Clubs, Industrial, 
munity Centers, Banks, Manufacturing Plants, 
Department Stores, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., are 
making constant demand for more trained men and 
women than are available. 
prepares and places through its free graduate placing 
bureau large numbers of these workers each year. 


The American College offers a two year course to High 
School Graduates, leading to Bachelor degree (B. P. E.) 
Special work with diploma. 
work — Scholarships. 
Council — Athletic Association — Orchestra — Sororities. 
Write for “Description of Courses” 












Colleges, Universities, 


Social and Com- 


The American College 


Credit allowed for outside 
Delightful college life. Student 
Term opens 
and View Book. 


Grand Boulevard, Chicago 













for Physical 
Education 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
DR. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


Summer Camp Session uly 5- ‘Yor Eno: 


PHYSICAL ierniived Gli Scout Schaci for 
EDUCATION incioaing sentbet 


including ses th es cat :, 
FOR WOMEN der. ae Ea +, 


Chalif ¢ 
| holder. 


Battie Creek Normal 


ourses, 
and folk folk dancin 


C. WARD CRAMPTON, W.0., lente Box 88, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
jormal School of ysical Education 











pleted i in three calendar years. Its brealit be com, 
ion for expert specialization in that 

engineering which most appe« als to the 

oretical work acec apanied with pr ) 

College is locatedi ente ne of 

copper mining di - t rdless re lat n 


maintained with mines, mills, smelte: 

and power plants which are practic nally a7 aa 
College equipment and a fe ac tor of enormous. the 
in instruction. 4/ operations ped 


decture to classes. Re atom ‘aftords t 

ties for geological study. Nine sjanueual onto 

Methods. Vigorous Athletics, Howlin Bi 

Donning, ¥ 0 ,- Men Make 00d. 
escriptive book, address 258 Qo 

Houghton, Michigan. lege Avenng, 










Michigan Colicze Mines 


~ INDIANA, Angola, 10 R. Stree t 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Oivil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemica 


Engineer in two years, $260 covers tuiti board 
8 10n, 
furnished room for 48 weeks. sod 


Preparatory courses 
same rate. Smo rate._No entrance examination Bf es 
-. 

men with training are in 
ec rica ee. ~, For more than squan 


ntury, this ac 
been training men of ones. ‘ond limited time fea 


electrical industries Condensed course in Electrica 
E enables grad. 
ngineering =<: 
and promotions. Theoretical and Pract 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines — Neca 


Drawing. Students construct dy namos, install wi 
test electrical machinery. gtd namo instal Wag 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitorig, 
dining hall, laboratories, shops 

Free ca . 28th year opens Sept, 29, iia, 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


115 Takoma Ave., Washington, 0.6 











SILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA 


Combines instruction in physical training, playground and recrea- 
tion work with a real good-time vacation. 250 acres. Bathing, 
swimming, fishing, canoeing. Land sports. Splendid equipment. 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


BUSINESS 





1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Connecticut 


School 





8 eligible to teach in New 
cate. Co 


Two r Normal Course. 2 aduates 
einer tics Schosis without State erties: : urse 
cludes jetics, danci cing, speak ing. games. 
Co-eduea rmitories. For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR 


COLLEGES 





THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ss g June 7th and July 5th 


15 DeWitt Park ITHACA. N.Y 























courses in A 
the 
rd for 13 weeks. 

C. GAINES, 





studiesleadingto dignified 
chance to use to vemtage 6 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong 
Ideal location. Moderate expenses, 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Trains thoroly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who can be 
recom ay Sor efficiency and good character. Intensive vocational 
counting, Bpsines, Civil Service, Secretarial and other 
itions, good salaries, pean ene sew and 


high school or college education. 


lecture courses. 


prospectus. 


M.A., LL, D., Box 646, ;, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


$185 pays total cost of tuition, books and 

Exceptional opportunities self-help to young men and women 

of the rheht sort. Write for illustrated 
CLEMENT 








, eae 
Train Here To Earn 
’$1800—35000 a Year 


A guarantee of a high secretarial or executive 
= and the assurance of a successful 
are yours when you enroll in the 
















ggg 

Our co-operative scholarship plan puts this master 
training ad = pa pour teagh, ent _e covering 
bi} Routapenhee 

~~ elu C4 vy. 


Bsscuntancy, Ravertisige. ne . Business Admin- 


We Will See You Through 






No matter where yea live or what education and c 
ces are. ‘Training is your ‘opportunity: We 
employment to pay livi 















RAN SOMERIAN BUSINESS. SCHOOL 
Kansas 


1332-54 Grand Avenue City, Mo. 


Accountancy 
and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, » through its a daytime and evening 
Courses in Admin- 
istration, Z ambit A gi and women 
market value as - comune ublic accountants, 
controllers, cost analy tax specialists, 
treasurers, and géneral executives. 
A special nine weeks’ Summer Day Course be- 
gins July 7. This course will be of interest 
to high-school and coll graduates planning 
to enter Accountancy or Business, and to h- 
ers. A limited number of scholarships are 
available to teachers without charge. 
for Bulletin R. 


Pace Institute - 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 







































special 


Business = 
Administration 


Young men trained for executive posi- 
tions. Training includes essentials of a 
University Course. Graduates in demand. 
Strong faculty. Other courses are: Ac- 


URDETI 
COLLEGE 


Established 1879 BOSTON (11), MASS. 





























z/en MER 


detec ae 
Pioneer 





THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 18 A 


UNCLASSIFIED 
You can be quickly cured, if you 





Send 10 cents coin hag ond for70- 
a) frcteering Coe" ittalebeel 
—— for 20 years, 


Benjamin | rf “Beene, 4067 Bogue Building, indian 
College of Physio-Therapy 


Course includes Massage, Corrective Gymnastics, Swet- 
ish Movements, Electro, Thermo and Hydro Therapy, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and associated branches, 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 1709-11 Green. 


pee 


an stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get ay 
new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most succes 
ee the world curing allforms of defective speech 
vanced natural method. Writetoday. Western 
S Stammerers,lnc., 9349Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Write for full saitliealinn of our courses, 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 


9th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, lows,U.S.A 








You can not afford te 





ou Geen) Sin yt 200-page Book “*The 
”*and our convincing be peer 
A cgotment of Rammer gives M4 e facts about a man 
ears standing was corrected by —— 
No charge is made for 


18 Adelaide St., Detroit, U. 5.4 U.S. 

















UNCLASSIFIED 
s Kill the fear of stam cation the 
—" A. Kemal ‘tamed rated ‘Method "tally 


[alle book HOW” TO § STOP BT AMMERING * 
































srepized thousands. Order a copy today. 
HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 ¥ 


able, worth- 
It has 


N. Dearborn, Chicago, it, 
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How Can I Be Sure 


I have selected the best school for my son or daw : 
one which will equip for life’s problems sanely and efficiently 
One way isto take advantage of the opportutlly ae 
expert guidance in your selection through th om] 
Bureau of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE; 33 West 
Street, New York City. 
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Book Magazine 


New Way in Selling 


How I Learned the One Great Secret of 
Salesmanship in 12 Hours 


RING man, my advice is t 
F ihe selling end of the game 
“But——” 


0 get into 
|” 


a ba about it, if you want to go 
It is salesmen we want today 
If you can sell things you will 


have to worry about secur 


ing a posi- 


or demanding a good salary.” 


“But, Mr. Cranshaw, I have had no ex- 


perience—know nothing about it, why——’ 


? 


hen learn, sir—you've asked my ad- 


vie and help, and there it is.” 
Deeply puzzled, I left his office. 


Like so 


tata young fellows looking for their 
fi job, I had no very definite aim. I 
didn't mind = hard work or small pay, as 


as I felt that the future 


held some 


. Thad called upon my father’s 


big sales. I noticed, to my surprise, that 
the men whose totals were the largest were 
the ones who- seemed to work the least. 
But I could find no one trick that any of 
them possessed which I had not tried. 

One day I met a hardware salesman in the 
smoking room of a train. We talked about 
the usual things for a while then we branched 
into selling methods. In the course of his 
conversation he told me how, after many 
years of mediocre success, he finally learned 
the one great secret of selling, and what 
that secret is. It was simple as A B C. 

It almost bowled me over. The simplic~- 
ity and practicality of this great basic rule 
of success dazzled me. My guardian-angel 
must have been watching over me when I 
met that salesman. 

With impatient eagerness I started to put 
into practice, my new-found knowledge. 
The startling suddenness of the results was 
almost uncanny. After my next turn on the 


| EATS Ge! P BES —_ lee 


frend Mr. Cranshaw, to 
bap me decide what calling 
he promised the 
most, above conversa- 
tim was the result. 

Mr. Cranshaw is an expe- 
toed business man and [I 
wied his opinions. i 
is aid I found a Pingo a 

7 one as jobs go— 
? ie farm-machine 


youth was with 

a tremendous 
self-confidence. 

My product was a good one. 
But Iran into a snag when 
leme in contact with the 
aes men who till the 


of all types, 


int; old-fashioned 
didn’t take to new- 
@ methods; big busi- 
“who ran immense 
side issue. Every 
presented a knotty prob- 
It seemed to me in my 


ESaR pte 


not a success. 
sales. Every 
I put over a 


Was 
. few 
then, 
order, but I was 


t seller. The 
“not satisfied and 








Mr. Arthur Newcomb 


Mr. Newcomb is not a 
teacher of theory. Heisa 
simple, plain-spoken man 
ofachievement. Afteryears 
ofsuccessful salesmanship, 
and sales managing, he has 
condensed his experience 
into-seven short lessons. 


In these lessons of Super- 
Salesmanship he breaks 
away from all the hack- 
neyed theories, and tra- 
ditional selling stunts and 
gives you the brass-tack of 
actual selling ability. 


Mr. Newcomb has been 
a salesman and sales- 
manager himself. He has 
employed and trained hun- 
dreds of successful sales- 
men. He knows every 
problem with which sales- 
men are confronted. 


In all his experience Mr. 
Newcomb has found but 
one great rule for selling 
goods of every description. 
It is this rule that he gives 
you. 








road the senior member of 
the firm personally congratu- 
lated me. My sales on that 
one trip were larger than the 
total of my three previous 
efforts. In four short months 
I became the best salesman 
on the firm’s roster. I was 
leading even the old-timers. 
And from that time to this 
I have never once relinquished 
that lead. 


Mr. Cranshaw’s promise 
had come true—‘“Get into the 
selling game if you want to 
go ahead,” he had said—and 
I had. 


But before I had found the 
all-comprising fundamental se- 
cret of salesmanship, I had 
been as near a failure as a man 
can be. The rapidity of my 
sensational rise seems almost 
unbelievable—even to myself. 


Don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not trying to pat myself 
on the back. I am not an 
unusual man in any way and 
do not claim to be. What I 
am driving at is this: If I, 
a young fellow who almost 
missed my chance, could, in 
the short space of four 
months, become a top-notch 
salesman, merely by the mas- 
tery of this one principle — 
others can do the same. And 
I must add my opinion to Mr. 
Cranshaw’s, the selling game 
does hold the greatest promise 
of all for the future success. 


This thing which so quickly 
placed me in my present 
highly-paid position of mas- 
ter-salesman, was a knowl- 


80. I was costing them 
was bringing in. 


more than 


In a very frank 


oie morning, they told me that if 
didn’t happen at once, I would 


alled in from the road. 


@ Reedless to say, I was discouraged. 


at things over. 


The. success of my 


men and competitors puzzled 


trved them closely an 


d tried to 


aad was that brought them their 


edge of the One Great Secret in Selling, 
and its too Devices my salesman friend told 
me he learned in Arthur Newcomb’s aston- 
ishing 7-lesson course in Super-Salesmanship. 
This course, I firmly believe is the nearest 
existing thing to a Royal Road to Success 
in Selling. : 

It. is not, like so many other salesmanship 
courses, a theoretical treatise. It is old- 
fashioned common-sense brass-tacks. Like 


Pace ) 


all other sciences, selling has for its founda- 
tion a certain permanent bed-rock law. Ig- 
norance of this is the reason so many sales- 
men fail. 


Mr. Newcomb takes this law, shows it to 
you, explains it, and then shows you how 
to use it. It is your weapon. And it is 
worth more than all the tricks and stunts, 
and theories of selling put together. 


Mr. Newcomb does not teach or preach. 
From his years of experience as salesman, 
sales-manager and student of the selling- 
science he has condensed into this remark- 
able book, the one great selling secret-—and 
its one hundred simple devices which all 
successful salesmen must have: He gives you 
this secret—that is all there is to it. No 
matter what you are selling the rple applies. 
Mr. Newcomb says, “This is the way to do 
it. Now go ahead.” And it works, It 
always has worked. It has been tested and 
approved by every man who ever sold any- 
thing. Consciously or unconsciously every 
sale that has ever been made was made by 
the application of this one tremendous truth. 


But do not take anybody’s word for it. 
You can be the judge yourself. It will not 
cost you one penny. Simply tear out and 
mail the coupon. We will send the course 
to you absolutely free for five days’ ap- 
proval. Examine it carefully, test it out 
thoroughly. Apply the great Secret and no- 
tice the results it brings. Then if you feel 
that you can get along without it, send it 
back, you will owe nothing. But we feel 
confident that you will want to keep it. 


But you must act quickly for this unusual 
offer may be withdrawn at any time. De- 
tach the coupon and mail it today. 


Independent Corporation 


Dept. S-366, 319 Sixth Ave., New York City 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. S-366, 319 Sixth Ave., New York City 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within five days after receipt I will either re- 


mail the Course (or Courses) or send you the price 
indicated after each in full payment, 


[1] Super Salesmanship ($7). 
By Arthur Newcomb, 


( Roth Memory Course esos 
By David M, Roth 


[1 How to Read Character at Sight ($7). 
By Dr. K, M. H, Blackford, 


(1 Mastery of Speech ($7). 
By Frederick Houk Law. 


[1] Practical Course in Personal Efficiency ($7). 
By Edward Earle Purinton. 


(1 Ferrin Home-Account System ($3.50), 
By Wesley W. Ferrin, 


{ Paragon Shorthand Course ($7). 


[1 The Lederer Art Course ($6.50), 
By Charles Lederer, 


[7] Independent Weekly ($5.00). 
(52 issues—15e per copy.) 
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TERRIBLE PREDICAMENT OF 
PRIVATE BUCK WHILE DROWNING 
HIS COOTIES IN A SHELL HOLE 
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The Laughter and” 
of America's Greatest Army 


The One Priceless Souvenir of the Great War That You Will Enjoy and Treasure Above All Others-4 
Complete File of 71 Overseas Issues of the Famous Stars and Stripes Bound Into One De-Luxe Volum. 


document that has come out of the 

great world war. Here is a living, 
breathing record of the lives of two million 
men in war—written by the men themselves 
as they fought on the bleeding soil of 
France. It is our soldiers’ own wonderful 
story of those days over there—a story that 
will live forever as the most unique histori- 
cal document ever written. 

Here is their own true story— 
the sort that grips the heart and 
stirs the emotions for it rings with 
the sincerity of men who suffered 
the Hell of war and came back 
smiing. From cover to cover this 
wonderful volume breathes of the 
romance, the pathos and humor of 
the struggles and adventures of 
America’s greatest army. 

Nothing can give you so vivid, 
realistic and gripping a picture of what our 
soldiers experienced in France as their own 
remarkable newspaper, the Stars and Stripes, 
written by the soldiers, for the soldiers, over 
there on the battlefields in the thick of the 
fight. It is an amazing story this famous 
newspaper tells—a day-by-day, intimate, 
heart-stirring story of war and of the irre- 
pressible spirit of fun that made the Ameri- 
can doughboy the wonder of the world. 


Behind The Scenes With 
The American Doughboys 


To read the Overseas issues of the Stars 
and Stripes is to live over, in startling real- 
ity, those days with our so!diers in France. 
It will bring you face to face with actual 
conditions as they knew them—their novel 
life in the French villages, their droll experi- 
ences with foreign customs, their marches 
over the long white dusty roads, their nerve- 
torturing baptism of fire, their glorious gal- 
lantry at Chateau Thierry, Saint Mihiel, and 
their magnificent drive through the Argonne. 

The Stars and Stripes is the only publica- 
tion of its kind in the History of the United 
States. It was originally intended only for 
distribution among the men of the A. E. F. 
in France but its fame grew and spread and 
many copies found their way back to the 
States. These are highly treasured and jeal- 
ously held by their fortunate owners. Fabu- 
lous prices have been paid for single issues. 
Articles from the columns of this remark- 
able newspaper were reprinted everywhere 


| ge is the most remarkable human 


and finally there sprang up an insistent de- 
mand from parents of so.diers, Universities, 
Statesmen and patriots throughout the coun- 
try for complete files of this unique, histori- 
cal publication. 

To satisfy this demand all the overseas 
issues have now been bound into one De- 
Luxe Volume—with sturdy khaki-colored 
covers—richly embossed—a beautiful lasting 
edition that you will treasure now and hand 


In One Complete Bound Volume 





down to your children. The first issue of 
the Stars and Stripes was published Febru- 
ary 8, 1918—the last June 13, 1919. There 
were 71 issues, each paper consisting of 8 
pages, 1814.x24% inches in size and every 
number appears in this beautiful bound 
volume. Each issue of: the original news- 
paper has been reproduced, line for line, ex- 
actly as it was printed in France. 


Limited Edition— Reserve 
Your Copy Now 


Think of having a complete file of this 
historic newspaper—the most unique souve- 
nir of the war! You will find endless fasci- 
nation in the many great features that an 
army eagerly read—Walgren’s famous car- 
toons, Balbridge’s drawings, the Poet’s Col- 
umn, the Letters of Henry’s Pal to Henry, 
the Liars’ Column, Captain Hansen’s official 
accounts of the battles, skirmishes and 
marches, the histories of the Divisions and 
Divisional insignia. 

This edition of the comp'ete file of the 
overseas Stars and Stripes—this unique, in- 
timate and human record of the great war— 
is limited. Hundreds of reservation orders 
have already been placed and more are pour- 
ing in each day. It is not at all unlikely 
that the entire edition will be quickly sub- 
scribed. Place your order to-day to avoid 
disappointment. 


Send No Money 
Clip and mail the coupon quick! We will 
reserve a copy of this limited edition for 
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you and ship it to you by express as om 
as it comes from the binders. Whenit 
reaches your express office you can exams 
it thoroughly. If you decide to keep it, py 
your express agent, the Special Low Pre 
of $12. If you are not satisfied that yu 


want to keep this great souvenir of the wa, 
return it and you will not be out one pen, 

is may be your only opportunity # 
secure a complete file of this historic new 


All the Overseas Issues of 
Che Stars. and Stripes 


paper. Certainly it will new 
again be offered at this low pri, 
Therefore we urge you to a 
quickly. Mailing the coupon pil 
you under no obligation. It merly 
signifies your desire to see ths 
great volume—you send not 2 
penny of money—just the oe 
pon. Address: 
Eames-Luckett Corporation 
Distributors A. E. F. Pub, Asm? 
Dept. 26, 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, 





seeesReservation Coupon—Mail Today™ 
EAMES-LUCKETT CORPORATION, 
Distributors A. E. F. Publishing Au. 4 
Dept. 26, 64 West Randolph St., Chicas 
™ Please reserve for me one complete vound fe 
of all the 71 issues of the overseas Stars and Stripes, Oe 
ieee to me as _ as 3 is realy, entitled t sll 
I shall examine it thoroughly c 
the express company $12.00. Otherwise I 

return it to you at your expense, 
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yu probably wonder what these 
funny little pictures have to do 













r~A i with your memory. 

ume, let me show you how they will 
soa wtually improve your memory in ten 
Vhen ian omnules. But first let me test your 
mnie memory. Here is a list of ten very 
a simple words: 

at you 1. Hat 6. Shoe 

he Wa 2. Hen 7. Cow 

iy t 3. Ham 8. Hive 

news 4. Hare g. Ape 

never 5. Hill 10. Woods. 

P 

te ad Close your eyes quickly—NOW— 
n pis and see how many of the ten words 
“— you remember, in the order given. 
not af OW, Mame them backwards, from 
» oo ME Mumber ten to number one. 

If you can do these things without 
joa taxing your brain—without drudgery 
ory if you can do these things with 

Wty or a hundred words—then most 
likely your memory is as good as it 
Med be. But if you are like most 

you need to be let “in” on a 

Secret. Here it is. 

“good memory is not a gift. 
is a bad memory a matter of 

t are forgotten easily because 

tity are not gotten easily in the first 
>... things are remembered 
easily when they make a real impres- 

m on the brain—and the easiest 

way for impressions to reach the brain 
it the sense of sight. 

Pictures, whether actually seen or 
=e @ tn with the mind’s eye—the imagina- 
! most easily remembered be- 
7 pid they create vivid impressions on 
i» eo ; 

i _ Now let me show you how easy it is 
‘@ @ make your memory-power strong, 


h thinking in pictures. 

@ the first word—hat. Look at 
f Mumber one at the top. See 
ifasy it is to make a real impres- 


eee 





a 





sion of a Hat on your mind by draw- 
ing the hat on a hen—so the picture 
is unusual. The hat is huge, the hen 
is tiny. Exaggerate. Make your 
mental pictures large and make them 
move. Now you have a strong im- 
pression of a hat and a hen together. 

The next word is ham. Picture a ham 
out there in the street. Imagine that the 
ham. weighs 300 pounds. Here comes our 
friend, the hen. See the hen start to eat 
the ham, or tear it apart with her claws, or 
try to drag it down the street. See it all 
clearly. Now you have three words fixed 
in your mind in this order: hat, hen, and 
ham. 

Let us go through the rest of the list, 
making exaggerated mental pictures, like 
cartoons. 

The next word is hare. Picture a hare. 
The hare has found the ham. Picture the 
ham and the hare. Give the scene move- 
ment. Then see the hare on the Aill; the 
hare is running up the hill. 

Now imagine your next pictures, without 
the aid of any more drawings. 

Further along on down the hill, imagine 
that you see a shoe. The shoe is old and 
broken, or new and shiny, but the shoe is 
on the hill. Now we have: hat; hen; ham; 
hare; hill; shoe. 

Now imagine that the old shoe begins to 
run, and kicks a cow—a 7 year old cow. 
The seven year old cow is frightened and 
overturns a hive. Now imagine that you 
see an ape standing on the top of the hive. 
And lastly, the ape swings by his tail into 
the trees of his native woods. 

You have done this in ten short minutes. 
It is just a hint of what you can do. There 
is no limit to what you can accomplish with 
your memory, if used correctly. 

Of necessity I have not told you exactly 
how to make your memory perfect. But I 
have given you enough to make you realize 
that my method of memory training is as 
simple as A B C. Tens of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, have tried it 
—on approval. Let my simple seven-lesson 
Course show you—on approval—what it 
will do for you. If it doesn’t improve your 
memory the very first evening, send it back 
and you won’t owe a penny. 

Prove to yourself that in an amazingly 
short time you can memorize the Key-words 
which form the basis of remembering any- 
thing you warit to remember. Prove to 
yourself that my method will enable you to 
remember names, faces, dates, telephone 
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Give Me Ten Minutes Now 


To Improve Your Memory 
by David M Roth. 


numbers, events, appointments—in fact 
everything you care to remember. If it 
doesn’t—you need not keep it. 

If you agree with the tens of thousands 
who have already adopted the Roth Method, 
send my publishers only seven dollars. Ifa 
good memory is worth anything it is worth 
a thousand times seven dollars. And on my 
offer -you can prove before you pay, 
whether or not my Course will give you 
the good memory you want. 

Just one word more. 

You know that your experience is only as 
broad as your memory. The lessons you 
learn in business count for nothing unless 
you remember them and remember to apply 
them. A young man with a good memory 
is worth more than a middle-aged man 
with a@ poor memory. A poor memory 
keeps a man imexperienced. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Roth Memory Course will be sent you, all 
charges prepaid. 

Examine the Course for 5 days. Then 
return it if it isn’t everything you expected 
—and more. Send it back if the first lesson 
doesn’t improve your memory the first eve- 
ning. You risk nothing. You only pay 
seven dollars if you get more than your 
money’s worth. That’s fair, isn’t it? Mail 
the coupon NOW—tear it out this minute 
and it will be done. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-366, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 





INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-366, 319 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within five days after receipt I will either re- 
mail the Course (or Courses) or send you the price 
indicated after each in full payment, 
(0 Roth Memory Course ($7). 
By David M, Roth, 
[ How to Read Character at Sight ($7). 
By Dr. K, M. H, Blackford. 
[ Mastery of Speech ($7). 
By Frederick Houk Law. 
[1 Super Salesmanship ($7). 
By Arthur Newcomb, 
[1 Practical Course in Personal Efficiency ($7). 
By Edward Earle Purinton. 
CO Ferrin Home-Account System ($3.50). 
By Wesley W. Ferrin, 
[ Paragon Shorthand Course ($7). 
[| The Lederer Art Course ($6.50). 
By Charles Lederer, 
[] Independent Weekly ($5.00). 
(52 issues—15e per copy.) 
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The rarest of all rare June 
days can be made perfect by 
something especially good 
‘when luncheon or dinner 
time comes around 


And can you think of any- 
thing better than baked 
- ham, hot or cold, with little 
new potatoes and green peas 
in cream ? 


The Red Book Map 


Baked ham, new potatoes and peas— 


what more could hungry mortal ask! 


Particularly if the ham has 
that rich, fine flavor charac- 
teristic of Swift’s Premium. 


Swift's Premium Ham comes 
to you with a perfect cure— 
sweet enough—smoked 
enough — mild, uniform and 
delicious. No need to parboil 
it and lose any of the splen- 
did Premium flavor. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


itis not 
7 necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
Ue igyii 
Look for this “‘no parboiling” 


tag when you buy a whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 
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THE WATER CLOCK V a: 





- wi 9 ial e 
MINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


massive brass bowl slowly sinking in the 
fountain—a watchful slave to strike the hour— 


Such was the water clock of ancient Egypt. 
The Orient uses it to this day, and China claims 
its invention by Hwangti in 2,636 B. C.! 
i BS BS 


Cave-man’s grass rope—Babylonian Sun-Dial— 
Grecian Hour-Glass—Egyptian Water Clock! 


All down through the ages, in every clime, the 
world has gradually awakened to the value of Time 


—and to the necessity for accurate time-meters like 
those of the present day— 
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Latest picture of LAURETIE TAYLOR 
in “One Night in Rome” 
rapl Davis & Sant ( New York 
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GLORIA SWANSON 
Film Play Star 
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BEATRICE LA PLANTE 


Film Play Star 
Photograph by Shirley-Blanc, Los Ang 
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MARJORIE DAW 
Film Play Star 
Hoover Art Stud 





1s, Los Angeles 
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MARY MILES MINTER 
Film Play Star 
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OUTH, Beauty, Romance,—these are the 
very soul of picture art. 


SELZNICK PICTURES are. made with a practical 


understanding of this great principle. 


— 
Me 


Beyer Sel Sa seus 


eT 





The qualities you seek in friend or lover, you find 
in these productions, and that is why— 


SELZNICK 


Create Happy Hours 
At Theatres Where Quality Rules 
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Put Great Men to Work for You 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


ONSIDERING that it costs nothing, 

I am surprised that so few people 

have the great men of the world working 

for them. Personally I should hardly 

know how to get through a week with- 
out their help. 


I am in a business that has no office- 
hours: there is no one except myself to 
assign my work and see that it gets done. 
And frequently there are days when I 
kick against my boss and do not feel like 
doing any work at all. For such days I 
have discovered a remedy. I go to my 
desk a little early, and instead of start- 
ing at once to work, I pick up the bi- 
ograhy of some great man and read a 
chapter out of the most interesting por- 
tion of his life. 


After half an hour or so, I am conscious 
of a new feeling. My spiritual shoulders 
are straighter; my reluctance has dis- 
appeared. I say to myself: “How trivial 
is my task compared with the marvels 
he achieved!” am on fire with his 
example, eager to make the day count. 


The discovery that great men can be 
drafted for help in even the humblest 
office is not original with me. Many 
another has profited by it; Emerson, for 
example: 


I cannot even hear of personal vigor of any 
kind, great power of performance, without fresh 
resolution. We are emulous of all that men do. 
Cecil’s saying of Sir Walter Raleigh, “I know 
that he can toil terribly,” is an electric touch. 
So are Clarendon’s portraits of Hampden, “who 
was of an industry and vigilance not to be tired 
out or wearied by the most laborious, and of 
parts not to be imposed upon by the most subtle 
and sharp, and of a personal courage equal to 
his best parts,” and of Falkland, “who was so 
severe an adorer of truth that he could as easily 
have allowed himself to steal as to dissemble.” 
We cannot read Plutarch without a tingling of 
the blood; and I accept the saying of the Chinese 
Mercius: “A sage is the instructor of a hundred 
ages. When the manners of Loo are heard of, 


the stupid become intelligent, and the wavering, 
determined.” 


There is in biography an antidote for 
almost every mood. 


Are we discouraged? A half-hour with 
Lincoln, carrying patiently his great load, 
never once losing faith, makes us proper- 
ly ashamed of ourselves. 


Are we inclined to be afraid? It stirs 
new depths of courage in us to read of 
Stonewall Jackson, whose motto was: 
“Never take counsel of your fears.” 


Do we vacillate between two courses of 
action? There is in all literature no such 
warning against vacillation as the pitiful 
uncertainties of poor Cicero. 


I would commend these willing helpers 
to every man who finds his task some- 
times heavy beyond his individual 
strength. There is no limit to their serv- 
ice. The fact that I employ them does 
not keep them from working with equal 
efficiency for you. They answer at a 
moment’s notice, and may be dismissed 
peremptorily without the slightest hurt 
upon their feelings. 


In their companionship is the secret 
of mental and spiritual growth. It is 
fairly easy to be as great as our con- 
temporaries. It is hard to lift ourselves 
by our own boot-straps to distinguished 
effort and achievement. But these great 
men any one of us may make his own 
contemporaries and companions if he 
will; and there is no danger that we will 
outgrow them. 


They are a daily stimulation to that 
which is best and most effective in us — 
the golden peaks of achievement along 
which even the least of us may climb a 
little nearer to his best ideals. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 
99i%% PURE 


Ne wonder that baby splashes in glee at the 
sight of Ivory Soap. 

























: To him the floating white cake means handfuls of 
} bubbling foam, covering his chubby body with a 
1 fragrant, velvety coat. 


\ a 3 : ; ; > 
Quitideinmbetin It means a joyful thrill of surprise when the lather 


Pra att eM e en like magic at the first touch of clear 
like flakes of genuine Ivory 

Soap which warm water It means a gentle towelling that leaves his skin 
melts into ‘Safe Suds in a soft and smooth, and feeling so good. 


Second.’ Quicker and easter 
Sor laundering silks and frail 
Sabrics, and for the shampoo. a 
Address Dept. 28-F, The Sereate. 
Procter & Gamble Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Everybody enjoys a daily bath with pure, mild 
Ivory Soap. It cleanses thoroughly. It can not 
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a ship cleared port on a 
but had for stowaway pas- 
the ghost of Mr. Billings, 


addatioably imagining the impossible. 
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ter of his modest boarding-house chamber and 
gazed with a solemn countenance at the dime 
he held aloft between thumb and forefinger. Legs spread 
head thrown back, right arm extended its full length, Mr. 
fazed; nor could he find words, apparently, to express the 
stat welled within him. His lips were dumb. His eyes 
unutterable things. 
lay , It was his last dime. 
ae eens speak figuratively of getting down to their last 
=” Petsons actually get down to it. Mr. Billings had got 
= 1, and felt, therefore, a certain distinction descended 
3 3 appreciated the seriousness of the situation, for in 
wen as Ours the possession of money is the only passport 


M* JOHN PERCIVAL BILLINGS stood in the cen- 
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zs H: felt the urge of 
high adventure. The pic- 
ture on the cover of the 
cigar-box lured him. Fate 
had reduced him to ten 
cents and a mighty im- 
pulse. His choice lay 
between a ham sandwich 
and a cigar. He chose, 
and straightway destiny 
began to hit on all her 
cylinders. 






BILLINGS 





By 


DANA BURNET 


Illustrated bb ,RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


to respectability, even to life itself! Yet so imbued with a sense 
of the dramatic is human nature that Mr. Bilings, poor haber- 
dashery-clerk though he was, could strike an attitude over his 
miserable last piece of silver, could face with some modicum of 
dignity the event that had befallen him. 

Few events of importance had befallen Mr. Billings in the 
thirty-three years of his existence. He had been born; he had had 
a trifle of schooling; he had obtained employment in a gentleman’s 
furnishing establishment in lower Nassau Street, and for sixteen 
vears had sold collars to the business men of the financial dis- 
trict, who, above all human creatures, must wear collars. For 
the rest, he lived in Brooklyn in an old brownstone boarding-house 
not far from the Bridge, cultivated a trim brown mustache and 
tried to think well of himself, for he was by nature an optimist. 
Secretly, too, he was something of a dreamer. On fine Sunday 
afternoons he would stroll out upon the Bridge, look esthetically 


down at the shipping and imagine himself standing forth to sea ~~ : 


upon various adventures bound. Hardly a ship cleared port on a 
27 
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Sunday but had for stowaway passenger the ghost of Mr. Billings, 
indefatigably imagining the impossible. 

Then, in the summer of his thirty-fourth year, unspeakable dis- 
aster had come upon Mr. Billings. He had lost his job in the 
haberdashery establishment; more specifically, the haberdashery 
establishment had been closed by a series of strikes in the cloth- 
ing-trade, and Mr. Billings had found himself suddenly cast adrift 
upon the economic tides. 

He had been cast adrift in July. It was now the middle of 
September, and he had not yet found new employment. Some- 
how the great seething world of business seemed not to be in need 
of haberdashery-clerks; he had tramped the soles out of his boots 
in forced marches against the arch-enemy Unemployment, but all 
that he had gained was a conviction that society seemed not to 
be in need of haberdashery-clerks. 

Behold him, therefore, at ten o’clock of a bright September 
morning, standing in his modest room,—for which, thank God, 
he had paid in advance,—gazing with grim solemnity at a bit of 
silver held between thumb and forefinger. His sole, his ultimate 
fortune! And yet, there being something unconquerable in the 
soul of man, he could regard it with defiance, even with a sort of 
dignity. 

“I shall go out,” said Mr. Billings to himself, “and spend my 
last dime—” 

He broke off abruptly. A knock had sounded at the door, and 
without altering his somewhat heroic posture, he looked over his 
shoulder. As he did so, the door opened and a female head ap- 
peared, to be followed at once by a 
robust but not uncomely female fig- 
ure. The next instant Miss Priscilla 
Parker, his landlady, stepped into 
the room. 

Mr. Billings’ heart sank. He turned 
slightly pale. Then, as he recollected 
that his board had been 
paid in advance, his usual 
confidence reasserted _it- 
self. 

“Ah, Miss Priscilla!” he 
said. “Good morning!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Bil- 
lings. May I come in, if 
you please?” 

Mr. Billings assumed an easier 
attitude, and carelessly slipping 
the dime into his waistcoat pocket, 
smiled upon the fair intruder. 

“You are already in, if I may 
say so, Miss Priscilla.” 

“Well, yes, so I am. But if 
I’m not welcome—” 

“You are always welcome!” 

“There!” said the landlady, and 
crossing her arms upon her breast, 
she gazed fondly at Mr. Billings, 
as though he had, by this gal- 
lantry, fulfilled some secret high 
hope that she entertained of him. 

Mr. Billings felt the warmth of 

her glance but was at a loss to 

explain it. 

. “Mr. Billings,” said Miss Pris- 

cilla, looking at him with large 

brown beaming eyes, “I don’t know what you'll 
think of me for speaking out as I’m going to do; 
but these are modern times, Mr. Billings, and I’m 
a modern woman. I’ve read George Bernhard 
Shaw—” 

“Bernard Shaw,” corrected Mr. Billings gently. 

“I said Bernhard Shaw! Well, I’ve read him, and what’s more 
than that, I agree with him. I believe that a woman has as much 
right to ask a man as a man has to ask a woman, and I—well, these 
are modern times, Mr. Billings—” 

“They are, Miss Priscilla!” 

“So I—well, I’ve made up my mind to ask you. Of course, you 
might do better; but you might do a great deal worse, Mr. Bil- 
lings. A great deal worse! I’ve got business enough here for two 
of us, and goodness knows when you'll get a new job or your old 
job back. I want a home myself, and children. These are mod- 
ern times, Mr. Billings—” 

The latter recoiled a step. 


Mr. Billings Spends Hig 


“Miss Priscilla,” cried he, “are you proposing to mem 

“Yes, Mr. Billings, I am! Oh, you needn’t worry! # 
love with you—at least, I sha’n’t die if you refuse me. | 
thought it over. I’ve thought of all the men I know. 
ice-man up, and you’re the man I want, Mr. Billings’ 
a kindly, cheerful nature, and I think you’re healthy; E 
healthy These are modern times, Mr, Billy 
What do you say?” 

Mr. Billings for a moment said nothing but looked 
voluminous silence. Arms resting upon her broad bosg 
eyes beaming, brown hair caught up under a neat house-eg 
figure showing its curves beneath a crisp gingham app 
Priscilla presented a figure not unalluring to the maseu 
Yet her very buxomness, her vivid physical presence, f 
ance, her modernity—above all, the fact that her pm 
opportune—caused Mr. Billings to hesitate, to tempos 
destiny. a 

“Miss Priscilla,” said he, edging toward the door, “] 
you with the frankness that you deserve. I appreciate 
that you have done me and I thank you for it.” 
Billings took a step toward the door. “But I must haw 
think it over. I cannot decide so important a matter 
Here Mr. Billings removed his hat from a peg on the 
will see you later, Miss Priscilla,” said he, and vanishe 
hallway. 

The landlady stood looking after him with her 
brown eyes. ‘“He’s the one I want!” she murmured, 

a little, showing a set of strong white teeth... .. 

As for Mr. Billings, he went swiftly down the boar 
steps and out into the grateful September sunshine, 
stant he paused, irresolute, nervously fingering the di 

waistcoat pocket; then he turned sharply westwar 

his face toward Brooklyn Bridge and the tall tower: 
hattan. 
There was resentment in his heart, rebellion in Big) 
was not the thought of marrying Miss Priscilla that 

and oppressed him. Indeed, the idea 

rather agreeable. But was there not, he 

self bitterly, such a thing as romameg: 

earth? He had seen enough of marti 

institution to realize that it was proper 

of winged adventure. One married and sé 

One did not marry and make excursion 

moon. Mr. Billings, as we have already 

had always cherished ambitions of making) 

sion to the moon—that is to say, he had @ 

the ordinary dreams of youth far beyonda 

nary age. He had never been able to rid hims 

‘notion that life ought to be dramatic, exeiti 
soul-satisfying experiences—with marriage, — 

the reward of everything. Such fiction as Mi 

had read, and he was an inveterate reader of 

rary fiction, had strengthened him in this beliet 

tried to make himself worthy of such careers 

the heroes of fiction; alas, had it come to: 

should be married by his landlady, practical 
hand? <a 
He compressed his lips and strode forward # 
determined pace. By the Eternal, so long a8 38 
cents between himself and starvation, he woulg 

gods. He-would stave off the inevitable; he ¥ 

work, if work was to be found. é 

In vain! He spent the rest of the mori 

about lower New York, recklessly offering ! 
hire—only to obtain conclusive corroboration @ 
‘already well proven, namely that the world ® 

to be in need of haberdashery-clerks. S 
Noon-time found him wandering disconsol™ 

the East River water-front, where the coasting 

are tied up with their bows overhanging the street ane 
spars against the sky. He knew these ships of old, 1 
strolled down during his lunch-hour to look at Tem 
what graceful patterns their masts made, towering § 
and tall. Today they seemed especially ephemeral 
unreal. =a 

He turned away abruptly and after a moment GBeO™ 
self staring into a cafeteria window, a window of trang 
flavor, upon the glass of which was printed in 
letters the words: CAFETERIA EspANOL. Inside he 
numerous small tables at which people sat eating. 
aroma of alien cookery upon the air. 








Finally, reaching the climax of his recital, he thrust his fingers into his pocket, 
only to draw them out empty! “Sangre de Dios!” he wailed. “‘It is gone!” 
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Mr. Billings was conscious of a hunger gnawing at his vitals, 
of another hunger plowing his soul. 
dime!” he exclaimed grimly, and stepped into the aromatic 


cafeteria. 


Directly before him, as he entered the door, stretched a wooden 
counter presided over by a small, dark, hairy man who sat perched 
upon a stool and stroked his long mustaches with a melancholy 
air. Upon this counter loomed a heap of sandwiches neatly piled 
Beside them stood a glass case filled with 


and labeled Ham. 
cigars. 

Mr. Billings paused. Accord- 
ing to a small sign upon the 
counter, ten cents would buy 
a sandwich. According to an- 
other small sign upon the 
counter, ten cents would buy a 
cigar. Mr. Billings looked at 
the sandwiches and was re- 
minded of the hunger in his 
belly. Mr. Billings looked at 
the cigar and was reminded of 
the hunger in his soul. 

He was not habitually a 
heavy smoker. He had never 
been able to afford an unre- 
stricted vice. But now, as he 
gazed into the glass case, it 
seemed to him that he must 
smoke or perish of the desire. 
Yet who but a madman (or a 
hero of fiction) would invest 
his last cent in—cigar-ashes? 

The sensible thing, of course, 
would be to buy the ham sand- 
wich, eat it, walk dutifully 
home and marry Miss Pris- 
cilla. Miss Priscilla herself, 
had she been present, un- 
doubtedly would have insisted 
that he buy the sandwich. To 
Mr. Billings in that moment 
the Ham Sandwich as an idea 
became the very epitome of 
prosaic, commonplace, unin- 
teresting, hateful  life-suste- 
nance. It was materialism; it 
was bread-and-meat; it was the 
inevitable. 

Mr. Billings drew a deep 
breath, fetched out his dime 
and laid it lightly upon the 
counter. 

“T’ll have a cigar,” said Mr. 
Billings. 

The dark, melancholy man, 
who was evidently the pro- 
prietor, reached listlessly into 
the glass case and produced a 
fresh box, which he opened 
and thrust toward Mr. Billings. 
The latter selected a cigar— 
the first, as it happened, upon 
the left-hand end of the top 
row. Meanwhile his attention 
was invited and held by a 
ravishing tropical scene pic- 
tured as a sort of trademark 
upon the inside of the box-lid 
—a Spanish sefiorita, of amo- 
rous and extraordinary beauty, 


stretched upon a divan located curiously enough among palm 
Beneath this tableau was printed, with some license of 
“Tsla de Palma.” 

Mr. Billings, staring at the picture, which was mysteriously and 
inseparably -merged with the fragrance of tobacco and the smell 


trees. 
advertisement: 


“I'm afraid there’s some mistake,” protested Mr. Billings. 


there is a grand mistake. 


of alien cooking, experienced a distinct romantic thrill. 


“Isla de Palma!” he murmured, unconsciously repeating the 


words aloud. 


The proprietor left off stroking his mustaches and looked at 


Mr. Billings with newly aroused interest. 
“You have been there, perhaps, sefior?” he asked. 


“Here’s where I spend my 


“No,” said Mr. Billings. 


only country! 


“Caramba! Yes, 
Have I paid you five thousand dollars for this >” 


“Por Dios, senor—” 
“Let go my hand! 
“Tt is not the cigar, senor! 


The excited man clutched spasmodically at 
paper that Mr. Billings still held between thumb an : 
“It’s the band you wants 


“Oh!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Si, si, senor!” 


you should have it. 


You're breaking my cigar 2 
It is the cigar-band— 


Mr. Billings Spends His tig 


“Eh?” Had he understood the gentleman correctly? 
“You have been to the Isla de Palma?” 
“Is it—is it a country?” 
“Senior,” cried the proprietor with unexpected vigor. “it is th 
The rest of the world does not exist. 
never heard of the Isla de Palma, senor?” 
“I’m afraid not,” confessed Mr. Billings. 
more cheerfully, “I haven’t studied geography for years, Lonks 
like a—looks like a nice climate?” 
“The most beautiful under heaven, sefior 


You hay 
“But then,” he added 


And the life there 
the music, the dancing, ty 
people who know how to layit 
And the women of the & 
land—” 

“Good-looking?” 

“Senor,” said the proprietg 
earnestly, “it 1s to die at the 
feet!” 

“Well,” observed Mr, Bi 
ings, “maybe I'll take a 
down there some day!” 
laughed, with the recklessneg 
of a man who has just toss) 
away his last cent, a 
nodding to the  propricig 
strolled out into the street, 
felt strangely light and py, 
All his life he had bes 
frightening himself with te 
bugaboo of bankruptcy; am 
behold, he was bankrupt al 
could still laugh! It was; 
wonderful sensation.” 

On the sidewalk in front d 
the cafeteria window k 
paused and with enjoyabl 
anticipation slowly remove 
the band from his cigar, 4s 
he broke the ornate paper ring 
he saw plainly written uponth 
inside of it the figures 9% 
and a single word: “Vengi? 

“Hmm!” mused Mr. Bil 
ings. “What in the worl? 
Venga!” He tried the strang 
word upon his lips and fou 
it curiously pleasant. It mis 
be, he thought, a Spanish 
word, a word wafted up from 
languorous tropical _climss 
probably from the Isa @ 
Palma itself. Could it bea 
message of some sort? fs, 
for whom was it intended aul 
by whom sent? Had he, pe 
adventure, blundered upoté 
romance? Was it— 

His thoughts at this pom! 
were rudely interrupted. Shay 
fingers clutched his wrist. Aa 
witated voice gasped in lB 
ear: “Senor! It is 2 @& 
take! I have sold you i 
wrong cigar—” 

Mr. Billings wheeled aba 
and looked into the face of th 
proprietor 0! the cafeteria. I 
was no longer the morose ca 
tenance of a melancholy efile 
but the face of a mam 


and curiously shaken. The long mustaches agitated themsel 
The black eyes gleamed passionately 


the bit of colore? 
d forefinget 


“Well,” said Mr. Billings cheerfully, “I’m perfectly willing : 
I’m ‘not collecting them s 


Here— 
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By Dana Burnet 


9? 





“ C10. S senor! . ‘ 
Be datneseed man trembled perceptibly as the cigar-band was 
returned to him. He held it up to the light as though it had 





“it ie y um and rubies instead of mere paper and red ink. He 
You! we ito his outside coat pocket at last with a great sigh of 
"he added “4 Billings laughed lightly. He had, without doubt, un- 
8. a romance. 

rs ~. is ‘Venga’?” he asked. ts 
life ther The effect of this innocent question was astonishing. The 
icing, eM proprietor’s sallow skin grew gray. His eyes blazed out again, 


rt t so alarmingly that Mr. Billings fell back a pace. In- 
‘an oe other sprang forward, caught Mr. Billings by the 


1 
sehor! You know! You have read the message?” 

“T read what was written—” ; Ee 

“jh, then it is done! You must come with me, sefior. 

“Come with you?” i 

4S; senor. It is of a necessity.” The man’s voice had grown 
suddenly quiet, cold, a trifle desperate. Mr. Billings was not deaf 
to the earnestness of that voice. Moreover he was still possessed 
of that lightness, that gayety—call it reck’essness—which had 
come to him with the knowledge of his utter bankruptcy. 

“Well,” said he, “I always like to oblige—” 

“You will come with me, sefor? That is good! 
and—I think—it may be very rich for you.” 

“Rich?” queried Mr. Billings. a 

“Tt will be some money for you, senor.” 

“Money!” ejaculated Mr. Billings. “Good Lord!” Then draw 
ing a deep breath, he added feelingly: “Brother, lead on!” 

The proprietor turned at once and led the way back into the 
Cafeteria Espafiol. As he reached the door, however, a man came 
out of it, an ordinary-looking, nondescript individual in a slouch- 
ing Panama hat who, apparently being wrapped in his own 
thoughts, bumped squarely into the proprietor. The shock evi- 
dently startled him, for he put out both hands and clung for an 
instant to the latter. pi 

“Caramba, senor! Why do you not look where you are going? 

The man glanced up,—Mr. Billings had a clear view of his 


It is not far. 


tel face—murmured some embarrassed apology and slipping away, 
es g-yim disappeared down the street. The proprietor, growling curses, 
‘Vengl'tm staightened his disarranged clothing and entered the cafeteria. 
Mr. Bil @ Mr. Billings followed him. 
> world? They walked the length of the restaurant, passed through a 
e sitame fe door at the rear of it and up a shadowy stairway. Mr. Bi-lings’ 
nd fou Me heart began to beat a little faster, but his high valor did not 
It mi desert him. Treading lightly in the footsteps of his guide, he 
Spanish passed through a second door, traversed a narrow corridor and 
up from came to a halt against a blank wall, which the proprietor knocked 
climes, @ upon and then touched with his hand. 
Isla & To Mr. Billings’ amazement,—and deep gratification,—a panel 
it beag® of the wall swung back, revealing with magic suddenness a large, 
? Tis @e light room of simple aspect, at the far end of which a man sat 
ded an} writing at a plain oak table. 
he, pe ©" Beside the wail stood an iron bed and near it a bureau covered 
upot 1% with heavy silver toilet articles. A clothes-press and a chair or 


two completed the furniture. Mr. Billings had time to observe 
these few details; then the man at the table looked up from his 


He was as dark as the proprietor of the cafeteria, and had 
the same sort of foreign air. But he was as different from 
the latter as the fox or wolf is different from the house- 
There was something of both fox and wolf in his 
make-up, He had a long, thin, pointed nose, and ears ( 
tlut stood out sharply from his head. His swart face was , 


a gleaming array of 
eyes were small, 
- and heady. His hair 
© brushed straight up re 
ftom his forehead. an ate 
When he saw Mr. Billings - 
ts across the room, he sat back a = 
“agp epped his hand into his side pocket. ee 
* ; What is it, Manuel?” he asked coo ly in So 
le precise and excellent if some- 
ented English of the foreign-born. 












Covered by a thick, curling growth of ie Bes > 
bard, blue-black in color. About the ee Sos 
this heavy matting of hair was cut I a 
may like a slit in a mask, showing the red pte SS 
the of his lips and, when he eae me 
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! The proprietor snapped his heels together and 

i saluted. 

i “Lxcelencial” he groaned; then stumbling forward, 
} he addressed the wolfish gentleman in floods of liquid 


vowels, his hands fluttering continually in.the air, his 
tone a mixture of explanation, apprehension and piead- 
ing. Mr. Billings surmised by his gestures that he 
was repeating the story of the mysterious cigar-band, 
for several times he touched lightly his 
outside coat pocket. Finally, reaching 
the climax of his recital, he thrust his 
fingers into the pocket, only to draw them 






out empty! 
“Sangre de Dios!” he wailed. “It is 
gone!” 

Vy YF Thereupon his expression 
Vy fi, a changed to one of fury. He 
Vf/ / Ui /4 )\ whirled about and leve:ing his 
YW 01 / finger at Mr. Billings, shouted: 

‘fe “You, sefior—you have 

AX stolen it!” 
))\ “Stolen it!” cried Mr. Bill- 
/ ings indignantly. “Why, con- 


found your impudence! As 
though I would steal—” 


f/ “But it is gone, sefior! It is 
(- yy not in my pocket!” 

c Z : : 

we Ye “Then you've lost it,” re- 
yy { ‘ A > torted Mr. Billings with crush- 
mm €, 


ing dignity. 

Wien At this juncture the bearded 
man, who had been closely 

observing this scene, rose to his feet, swept the sputtering pro- 

prietor aside with a wave of the hand and bowed suavely to Mr. 

Billings. , 

“Senior,” said he, “I apologize for my friend’s language. He is 
a trifle excited. A good fellow, Manuel, but—excitabie. May I 
ask your name, senor?” 

“My name,” said our hero, “is Billings—John Percival Billings, 
of New York—and Brooklyn.” 

“Ah, Sefior Beelings,” exclaimed the wolfish gentleman, with a 
smile that showed his gleaming teeth, “I am pleased to make your 
acquaintance, though it is by such an accident that I do so. Will 
you kindly take a chair, Senor Beelings? There is a small matter 
which I should like to discuss with you.” He turned to the 
abashed proprietor and said, still in his polite English: “If you 
will be so good, Manuel? Iwill talk to Sefior Beelings alone.” 

“Bueno, Excelencia!” mumbled the man, and saluting once 
more, slunk out of the room. Mr. Billings experienced a faint 
discomfiture as he heard the secret panel swing shut; but he 
accepted nonchalantly enough the chair that Excelencia drew out 
for him. 

The latter sat down once more at his desk and looking at Mr. 
Billings, smiled. 

“You are a business man, Senor Beelings?” 

“T—ah—I have been.” 

“Yes, of course. Every American is a business man. You will 
understand me, then, when I say that I wish to make you a busi- 
ness proposition?” 

Mr. Billings made a little gesture with his hand. 

“Tt so happens,” said he, “that I am in a position to—ah— 

entertain a proposition.” 
—s Excelencia leaned forward a bit. 
= “You have something that is valuable to me, 
roy Sefior Beelings—to me alone. I am willing to buy 
ee that something from you—at a price.” 

“Hmm!” said Mr. Billings, uttering 

mere noncommittal sound. 


Sy 





‘. : “You bought a cigar 
just now from our friend 
Manuel?” 
“T did.” 


paper ring, which you 
broke?” 
“Ves.” 
- “You saw something written upon the inside of 
aes that ring, Sefor Beelings?” 


“Yes.” 
-- “You remember what it was—that writing?” 
“Perfectly.” 


“That cigar had on it a 
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Excelencia nodded, took a key from his pocket, opened a con- 
cealed drawer in his desk and drew forth a thick packet of bank- 
notes. 

“Senor Beelings,” said he, “I have observed your character, 
and I think that you are an honest man. I will pay you five 
thousand dollars to tell me truly what was written upon the inside 
of that cigar-band.” 

Mr. Billings gazed at the bearded gentleman, opened his mouth 
to speak and closed it again. What was speech, what were poor 
futile words, to attempt to encompass such an enormity? 

Mr. Billings was speechless. Not so Excelencia! 

“Five thousand dollars,” he repeated calmly. “It is worth that 
tc me. To you, of course, it is worth nothing. Come, sefor—” 

“But I gave back the cigar-band to your friend Manuel!” cried 
Mr. Billings, finding his tongue at last. 

“And Manuel lost it,” returned the other. “No, sefor, your 
honesty does you credit, but I cannot afford to take chances. 
Manuel’s memory is shaken by excitement. He is not sure of the 
message. You alone are sure. Will you kindly tell me what it 
wasr 

The voice of the speaker had lost none of its suavity, but in his 
level glance was an almost deadly glitter. Mr. Billings cleared his 
throat. 

“There were two numbers and a word.” 

“What were the numbers?” 

“Nine and twenty-nine.” : 

“Nine—twenty-nine,” repeated Excelencia slowly. 
word?” 

“Venga!” said Mr. Billings. 

“Venga!l” There was sudden triumph in his wolf-tone. The 
wolf-eyes flashed fire. Excelencia drew himself up like a man seen 
of crowds, staring into space with a mien at once commanding, 
proud and cruel. The next instant, however, he relaxed once more 
into his manner of cool urbanity. Taking up the packet of bills, 
he: counted out five one-thousand-dollar notes. 

“Senor Beelings,” said he, “it is sometimes impossible to explain 
one’s business plans in full. You, as a business man, will under- 
’ stand that. If this little affair of mine seems 
=—_ somewhat—mysterious, my advice to you, 
; senor, is to forget it entirely. Permit me to 
discharge my debt to you, senor.” 

With the tips of his fingers he gently shoved 
the five thousand dollars across the table to 


“And the 
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“I'll wait a month for you. I've thought 
of all the men I know from the ice-man 
up, and you're the one I want!” 







Mr. Billings Spends Hig Di 


Mr. Billings, who gazed for a moment at the paper fortune 4 
gently shoved it’ back again. a 
“It isn’t enough,” said Mr. Billings simply. 

“Senor! Not enough?” 

“No,” replied the other. 
dollars—and ten cents!” 

“Ten cents, Senor Beelings? 
stition of yours, eh?” 

“That’s it! I always like to have a ten-cent piece in mY poke, 
It brings me luck.” 

Excelencia laughed dryly. 

“Very well, senor. Here is your lucky piece!” So saying, } 
selected a dime from a handful of silver and laid it upon they 
of the bank-notes. Mr. Billings took up the dime, smiled enig 
matically and deposited it in his righthand waistcoat pocket, Ty 
bills he folded neatly into his worn black-leather wallet, 

“Will that be all?” said he, unconsciously lapsing intg 
dialect of the haberdashery trade. 

“Quite all, sefor—except that, if it is not too inconveniegis 
you, I would suggest that you take a little trip somewhere, aj 
voyage for your health. I do not say that such a tipae 
necessary; but if it should so happen that you had though 
taking a vacation, sefor, or if there was some particulag 
which you would like to visit—” 

“There is!” exclaimed Mr. Billings with sudden inspiral 

“In that case, sefior, I ask you: what better time to gui 
now?” 

Mr. Billings sprang up from his chair. 

“By heavens, you are right!” he said. 
now!” 

Excelencia rose and bowed. 

“You are a man of decision, Sefor Beelings, a man to admin! 
Permit me to show you to the stairs.” 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Billings found himself in the str 
with five thousand dollars in his purse, and in his waistead 
pocket, for good luck, a silver dime. He was no longer excited 
He was quite calm. With wealth comes peace of spirit, Mt 
Billings was tremendously. at peace. Already he had attained tk 
perspective of a favorite of fortune. 

“I will buy a ticket to the Isla de Palma,” said Mr. Billing 
tranquilly, and turned his face toward the piers where lay tk 
coasting steamers with their spars against the sky..... 

Ten minutes later he was writing his name upon the chart d 
the S. S. Jsabella, of the Caribbean Line, and saying to the cen 
who waited on him: “An outside cabin..... Yes! And wel 
amidships, if you please!” 

He lunched at Mouquin’s. 

About two o’clock he took a taxicab and drove luxuriously bad 
to Brooklyn. Arrived at the boarding-house, he immediately 
sought out his landlady. ' 

“Miss Priscilla,” said he, when he had come face to face wil 
her, “I have decided—ah—I have come to the conclusion—" | 


“It'll cost you just five thous) 


Ah, I see! It is some little Super 
















“I will go. lwilg 





“Now, Mr. Billings,” exclaimed the 
buxom spinster, flushing rosily, ‘Tw 
hope you're going to say yes!” 

Mr. Billings gently held up his hant had knov 


“Not that, Miss Priscilla—at leas. he would 
, not yet. I have decided to take a litle i 
a vacation—” of a beac 
Sa “A vacation, Mr. Billings!” xs 
Saeed “Ves—to be exact, a sea-voyage 
- “You! A_ sea-voyage! , Mt _ 
Billings, are you going to bea “ “i 
Have you got a job on a boa 
“It is not a job. It is, a I lave beardwal 
said, a vacation. To tell the, gh 
Miss Priscilla, I have put throug ma 
little deal—business, you know. pon 
ing to speak of, in a way. But I : 


that I am entitled to a trip, and—yuu rag 
understand—the sea-ali— 

“Sea-air causes rheumatism! flu 
out the landlady tartly. She 
Billings with her clear one 
“How long will you be gone? 
asked. 

“Oh,” responded Mr. Billings, 
two weeks to a month. I ant® 
exactly.” : 

“T'll wait a month for you. I , 
marry some (Continued om PUR 
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She looked at him daringly. “You see, 
1 was—I was— what is your favor- 
ite phrase ? — ‘distributing the risk !°"’ 








you can see by dozens at any beach on the Atlantic 
Coast when the sun is meandering its seasonal way 
through the sign of Virgo. If Charles Cadwallade: Haines, Third, 


_" [= the most usual of sights—just the sort of thing 










lad known as much about astronomy as he did about banking, 
t least HH Me would have interpreted the sun’s position as an adverse omen 
-q litte ad Kept his fingers crossed. As it was, he simply made one-half 
— twosome, and observing the other half, was decidedly 
age.” There were girls and men and umbrellas and beach-chairs all 
1, Mtge Wer the sand of the little beach. Yes, it was a little beach, very 
‘sailot? Much overlooked and chaperoned by smart and exclusive hotels 
* & Tow of ostentatious “cottages’—the sort of place where 
I hv @ are taboo, excursionists unheard of and prices soar 
, tru Mibthe upper ether. It was, as a matter of fact, at once a colony 
ough + ida tight social corporation, into which the casual newcomer or 
Noth had not one chance in the world of penetrating. Every- 
1 fed Bone everyone else. There was a general background of good 
d-you ‘schools and correct universities, and a regular patter 
i Westchester and Long Island country-clubs, golf-matches, 
i , aviation, polo, the Crystal Room of the Ritz, opera, 
ed ind @ lot more of the things that require money, muscle 
| eyes to endure. : 
” dt MH The only reason why Marna Temple, the shady beneficence of 






Mite beach-umbrella Charles Haines the Third was sharing, had 
= mio the place was that she had been invited to visit her best 
a & Miss Baldwin’s, Lucile Polk. The Polks had had a 
‘Peat the beach since its beginning, and Lucile was their débu- 
menter, 2 sweet little blond thing with jutht a thushpithion 
which, with her wide, ingenuous blue eyes, served to 
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conceal the fact that she had a remarkably keen mind, always 
bent on the main chance. She had liked Marna Temple, and she 
had discovered that Marna had a family quite as good, in general, 
and a good deal better in a few particular bright stars, than any- 
thing the Polk genealogy could show. Also Temple Pére was a 
traction magnate and the Big Big Personage in the Western city 
whence Marna came. Also Marna was a dear, and good-looking 
in a dark, glowing, natural way that made an excellent foil for 
Lucile’s silvery-gold, sophisticated fragility. 

Lucile didn’t in the least mind sharing all the men at the Beach 
with Marna. Lucile had long ago made her decision that she was 
going to marry either an Englishman with a title and a country 
house, or an elderly American with heaps ef money and distinc- 
tion. She didn’t bother very much about the men of her own 
generation. 

Marna was quite aware of all this, but it didn’t spoil it for her. 
She was fond of Lucile and enormously diverted by her schemes, 
which she had always prophesied would end by Lucile’s falling in 
love with and marrying a minor poet, and spending all her life in 
a garret in Greenwich Village, cooking her meals on a samovar 
and wearing a smock. Marna was a year-younger than Lucile, and 
was blessed with a robust sense of humor and a certain quaint 
and naive outlook on life. 

She was also; mused Charley Haines, Third, blessed with a 
proper companionableness. She was different from the other girls. 
She was stable; she was restful; she wasn’t always displaying the 
“Object, matrimony” sign. She was gay and even-tempered, and 
didn’t use make-up. Also she had a bewitchingly curved short 
upper lip, and a direct, almost boyish ‘gaze without a hint of 
coquetry in it. And she said the most unexpected things! 
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“You're not going in?” he asked her. 

“Not until afternoon,” she said. “I’m too lazy this morning— 
I simply can’t take the trouble.” ; 

“Then I'll go and ask Grace and Gladys Wood,” he said, pulling 
himself up a little and regarding the breakers. ‘People are be- 
ginning to go in already.” 

The Wood twins had been called—with good reason—the 
Wooden twins at Miss Baldwin’s, and Marna Temple’s impu'sive- 
ness got the better of her discretion. Anyway, she and Charles 
had been quite good friends, she thought, during her month at the 
Beach, and she liked him—oh, very much. 

“T do think,” she burst out, “that you do the loveliest things. 
You make a point of being nice to all of the girls. I’ve noticed it 
ever since I came here. You don’t just pay attention to the pretty 
and attractive ones, but you remember everybody. The men at 
home are such selfish things—none of them ever put themselves 
out to do anything for a girl unless she’s pretty and popular, and 
it makes ft horrible for the girls who aren’t. Why, I’ve known 
dances where girls sat upstairs in the dressing-rooms all evening 
and wouldn’t come down because they knew they’d have no part- 
ners. I think—I think it’s awfully fine of you—I do, really.” 

Charles Haines had listened to her with a curious admixture of 
feelings. First of all, he was thinking how really lovely she was 
when she spoke with such animation and earnestness; and then 
he was flattered that she should say such things to him; and then 
he was abashed because he knew very well how little he deserved 
them. And he thereupon broke over one of the great rules of 
his life and told the straight-out, absolute truth to a woman. 

“You're presenting me with a lot of unearned praise,” he said; 
and at her puzzled look, he laughed and went on in his most man- 
of-the-world voice, which was fairly effortless, Charles being 
twenty-nine and a member of The Haines family: “You see, in my 
business—banking—there is a phrase which we frequent!y use: 
‘distributing the risk.’ When I dance with Lucile, go in the surf 
with Grace and Gladys Wood, play tennis with Anne Coleman, 
golf with Suzanne Yates and chat on the beach with you, all in 
one day, well—the risk’s fairly distributed, isn’t it?” 

“The risk of what?” asked Marna with very wide-open brown 
eyes. Even under the shadow of the umbrella her cheeks were a 
deeper rose than usual. But Charles had warmed up to his sub- 
ject. 


" HE existence of a—well, let me say, a fairly eligible 
bachelor in this day,” he went on, “is merely one 
ef the lives of the hunted. Women—women everywhere—all of 
’em dead set on ‘Lohengrin’ and orange-blossoms; all of ‘em 
looking determinedly forward to platinum-and-diamond circlets 
and a house in the upper Sixties just off Fifth Avenue, and a 
hard-working male slave downtown permanent!y responsible for 
earning the wherewithal for this and all that goes with it. If I 
singled out any one girl for my undivided attention for three days, 
her mother and all her relations would announce the engagement, 
and—what could I do? I wouldn’t have a chance. They write you 
artlessly artful little notes; they invite you places; you find your- 
self sent in to dinner with the same girl night after night, if she’s 
got a lot of friends and relations who’re willing to aid her ne‘arious 
scheme, and you find yourself sitting in the chair behind her at 
the opera, and you— And yet they wonder why men marry chorus 
girls! Well, the only chorus girls I ever knew—two of ’em—were 
hardworking, respectable and a jot more interested in getting a 
part and getting out of the chorus than they were in marriage; 
and that’s not all—” 

Of course Marna Temple did not understand that Charles 
Haines, Third, was: making these sharp, sweeping generaliza- 
tions from a lingering bitterness of a memory not so many years 
old, when he had very nearly fallen into the trap set for him by 
an accomplished mother with four marriageable daughters and a 
set and desperate purpose to get them off her hands. And there 
had been similar experiences among his friends—he had, in fact, 
drawn on almost everything of the kind that had come within 
the range of his vision and environment. 

But Marna did not know this, and took his speech at its face 
value. As for Charles Haines, Third, himself, if he had not been 
so engrossed in developing his theme, and quite carried away with 
his own language, he might have observed storm-signals. As it 
was, he was both surprised and chagrined when Marna rose 
hurriedly to her feet and towered above him. 

“You disgusting, contemptible—worm!” she said. “ ‘Distribut- 
ing the risk,’ indeed! If you weren’t so absurdly wrapped up in 
your vanity and conceit and selfishness, I’d laugh at you. But 
instead I honestly pity you. So you daren’t be pleasant to any 


one girl for fear she'll marry you out of hand! [| never 
such outrageous, uncalled-for, horrible conceit in my life, 
please remember this: J wouldn’t marry you, no, not if 
the only man left on the whole earth! I think—] think, 
loathsome!” ; 
It was very young, very foolish, and rather stem 
Marna’s outburst; but it was nevertheless effective. It @ 
Charles Haines, Third, a most tremendous wallop, and left 
gasping. He opened and shut his mouth a coupie of times, 
waggled his hands, and made deprecating noises in his them 


ail the same, he knew that what she had said about hime 
a certain extent true. He had done an abominably rottg 


>: H, hold on!” he began feebly. “1—” But 
talking to Marna’s back, and that back was 
receding from him up the beach toward the Polk 
He leaped up to follow after. He must square himself) 
perfectly ripping girl she was when she was angry, i 
splendidly she had scored him, and how much he deservel 
would follow her—he would make her listen—only, unfg 
as he rose, he brought down the beach-umbrella on § 
and entangled himself in it so thoroughly that it wags 
before he could get out again, and then only with @ 
spot under one of his eyes and the skin rubbed of § 
hand knuckles. He gazed after Marna, but she had dig 
But between the violence of her words and the assaulp 
falling beach-umbrella, Charles Haines, Third, felt ven 
like a small boy who has been thoroughly spanked. : 
He rubbed his knuckles and turned hasty steps towam 
Polk cottage. It was the one thing to do. As he threaded] 
among the other beach-umbrellas with their gay, chattering§ 
some one called him in commanding tones. It was his a 
Haines-Satterthwite, and not a person to be ignored. 
“Kindly give me your arm to the hotel, Charles,” said she 
twisted my ankle and am unable to proceed alone.” ; 
Despite the fact that she spoke oratorically, Charles was fi 
his Aunt Elizabeth, and even if he hadn’t been, he couldath 
left her on the beach with a twisted ankle. He lent her his 
and conducted her solicitously to her hotel. He got her to 
rooms; he successively procured her maid, a doctor and mas 
—this last by the doctor’s orders. He stayed with her until 
was quite comfortable, but when he was at last able to leave 
it was time for a late luncheon. He couldn’t go rushing up tt 
Polks just at the time they’d all be at luncheon; so he the 
best to eat a bite or two himself, just to fill in the time will} 
could go. He really wasn’t hungry. 7 
* And while he was eating, that tiresome town-gossip old 
Fellows came over to his tab'e and insisted on drooling 
interminably about things in which Charles took not the sig 
interest. He sat and listened morosely and wished he couldp 
the o!d bore’s head. Taking up his time, when he 
hurry through luncheon! 
Afterward, Arthur Fellows told one of the dowagers % 
Charles, Third, was developing the true Haines temper. 
Taking it all in all, however, it was quite two hours andall 
since the time Marna Temple had leaped at him and pelted 
with winged words, to the time when he appeared on the ve 
of ‘the Polk cottage. But when arrived at that simple little way 
tentious summer shack,—“nine master’s bedrooms, eight servall 
rooms, twelve bathrooms, sleeping-porches, dining-room, 
fast-room, sitting-rooms, butler’s pantry, large open firepa 
electric-power-house, garage, servants’ hall, kitchen, laundry, ely 
to quote the real-estate dealer’s description—Charles 
quiries from the second man as to Miss Temple's whereal™ 
The second man went to inquire. Presently he returned. 
“Miss Temple, sir,” he said, “received a telegram Summ! 
her to her home on account of the illness of her father, 1 oe 
sir, and left immediately on the two-twenty train.” 
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E had missed her by minutes. He stared vacantly # 

the man. It mattered to him, with a sudden 9 
intensity, that Marna Temple had gone away from. oY 
believing him a loathsome worm. He had been thinking, ms 
way up from the hotel, of the things he was going to say to ¥ 
of how he was going to prove to her that he wasnt what 
seemed. He was going to make her understand—yes, vat 
had to tell her that old sore story that had been im the Dae 
his mind when he had delivered his diatribe against womeh = 
was willing to humble his pride even to that. He : 
determined that he would set himself right, no matter ¥ 
had-to say or do. And he was a young man accustom tol 
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“You see, when I dance with Lucile, go in the surf with Grace and Gladys, play tennis with Anne, golf 
with Suzanne and chat on the beach with you, all in one day, well—the nsk's fairly distributed, isn’t it ?” 
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his own way. Now, by the simplest combination of unforeseen 
circumstances, he couldn’t have it. It was the third blow he had 
had that day. 

He stared at the second man for so long that that worthy began 
to wonder if young Mr. Haines had, by any chance, been able to 
dodge the prohibition laws to an unworthy excess. But at last, 
before this question was quite settled in the second man’s some- 
what stupid head, Mr. Haines spoke: 

“Will you ask Miss Polk if I can see her?” he said. 

Presently Lucile came fluttering out in blue and white, with 
her lisp and her most charming manner. Yeth, dear Marna had 
had a telegram. Her father wath quite ill—a thudden attack. 
Marna had left very hurriedly. How thweet of Charleth to come 
up so promptly after he’d heard it and athk if he could help her 
to get off. How very, very thweet! By the way—who had told 
Charleth? (Yes, Lucile had a very good head.) 

Charles dissembled and did it successfully. He went away leav- 
ing Lucile under the impression that Marna herself must have 
communicated the tidings, though, on her reflection, she dis- 
missed that idea. Marna certainly hadn’t telephoned. And Lucile 
didn’t believe in telepathy. But she reminded herself that some- 
how people get to know everything in a little place like the Beach. 
And besides, that girl who tele- 
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a girl like Marna Temple? I ought to be peacefully, ¢ 
and cut up in.o messy bits. No wonder she was 
wonder! Well, I’m going to make it the object of 
prove to her that I’m not quite—that sort. I'll write 
—I'll write her a dozen letters; I'll show her tha 
judgment led her astray!” a 
He went on in this strain for some time. He made yy 
able phrases for that letter. Even yet he hadn't theg 
of what had happened to him. a 
If Marna Temple’s answer to Charles Haines, 
expected diatribe against the female of the species 
deeps in his nature, it had also done strange things % 
most inward consciousness. She had walked up the hem 
whirling with primitive emotion. She was aware of the 
when she had flung out her hand in that gesture whi 
noticed as being graceful and spirited, she would } 
have ended it in a ringing, painful, honest-to-goodngs 
s-s-5-slap on Charles Haines, Third’s, good-looking fagay 
should dare to say such things! Just as good as telling 
she had been running after him—that she, Marna Tes 
had had more suitors than she cou!d remember ever sin 
garten days, was trying to ensnare him into marriage, 





phones the telegrams is a perfect 
sieve. Still, it was queer. 

Charles Haines, Third, left 
Lucile, in all her blue and white 
lisp, sitting on the veranda and 
went back to the hotel. He had, 
if the term is permissible in 
good society—a hate on. He 
was ashamed of himself and 
what he had done. He was 
angry because he could not 
square himself with Marna. He 
was glad she had risen up and 
spoken to him in exactly the 
way she did. He remembered 
with curious distinctness how 
her eyes had looked; and how 
her little curvy upper lip had 
grown yet more delectably 
curved when scornful, and how 
cloudy dark her hair was, and how 
charmingly her little tanned hand 
had looked as she flung it out in 
an emphatic gesture to indicate 
to him what a beast he was. He 
remembered her delicate back 
eyebrows, and the perfect way 
her little head was placed on her 
shoulders. But most of all, he 
remembered her spirit. What a 
wonderful girl she was, and how 
much he had enjoyed being with 
her during the weeks she had 
been at the Beach! He had 
danced with her—he recalled 
particularly one little pink-and- 
silver dancing-frock that turned 
her into a fairy princess; he had 
swum in the surf with her, and 
she could swim as well and as 
long as he and hadn’t stayed out 
on rough davs; he had p'‘ayed 
tennis with her, and she had 
displayed a tricky underhand 
serve that was sufficiently dis- 
concerting to him, and he rather 
fancied himself at tennis. Oh, 
quite a wonderful girl! 

It came upon Charles Haines, 
Third, with abrupt force that he 
had been seeing a great deal of 
Marna Temple, and that he had 
been—he stopved and whistled. 

“Distributing the risk,’ did 
I say?” he asked himself with 
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profane vehemence. “Now, why 
was I born a triply damned 
idiot to blab a thing like that to 


How thweet of Charleth to come u 
after he'd heard! By the way—who had 


so promptly 
told Eharleth? 


own phrase, conseig 
deavoring to acquit 
working male slave” # 
supply a “platinum 
circlet and the things 
with it!” Her cheeks 
with rage. Marna 
twenty. 4 
And the worst of it® 
had liked him! Yesq 
She had thought him om 
nicest men she had @ 
He was companionable: 
that her thoughts sho 
unconsciously taken 
slant as Charles’) 
thing that she had } 
about him was that sh 
have to be continually: 
guard with him. He wag 
ly, and yet he didn’t mi 
to her. Marna had hae 
years, a wide and Val 
perience with imp 
youths, and knew the 
from afar. And now @ 
that what she had a 
valued in him as a pleasaita 
agreeable trait was just a cg 
studied wariness on his pat 
She was glad she had called ii 
a worm—she wished fervenll 
that she had been able to ® 
of something much worse. 
She stormed into the Pa 
cottage in the very height off 
mbod, to be met by the # 
gram summoning her home; a 
with all the instant anxiety &® 
it brought, she was COnscmm 
also of a quick relief thats 
could get away so S00} 
would at least spare her 
seeing again that detest 
creature she had left o 
beach. She knew that ste 
never trust any man ag ae 
never, never, -_ R 
But this was only 4 Bem 
flickering thought, in the mids 
of her hasty preparations 
leaving; and when she was 0 
the train, thoughts of het 
drowned out eve 
Ever since her mothers dea. 
when she was but sevéll, 
Temple and her father had bea 
the closest and most aevs ue 
friends. In all his comps 
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Meawous business career Peter Temple had never been too busy 
100 tired to play with Marna, to listen to her, to talk to her, 
Wetter as far as he could into all her youthful pleasures and 
puzzles, He had given her much of his own direct and open 
indiiness, his belief in his fellows, his abounding optimism. More 
than this, he had taught her something of the value of money, 
Mis responsibilities, and he had made it a point, from the time 
me she showed the least bit of understanding, to tell her about 
own life and his business, in terms that she could comprehend. 
Was in his confidence in whatever he undertook. 
sus training had inevitably reacted on Marna’s personality— 
maim fact, given her that very steadiness and unconsciousness 
‘that rles Haines, Third, had been so quick to appreciate. 
|¥as inevitable that she should think of her wonderful relation- 
mihher father as she rushed westward to him. She had wired 
te leaving to ask that telegrams telling of his condition might 
m2 every stop, and as she waited, Marna Temple felt 
Eee life was stunned and stopped in the intervals of unendur- 


For the messages that she received were not specially reassur- 
fae ee they told her that her father still lived. At New York, 
, at Cleveland, they only told her “Condition unchanged.” 

A 0 came the first word with any cheer. ‘Has slightly 
= If she could have jumped from the train and pushed it 
sheer strength of her eagerness to arrive, she would 


he 


a older and more grave Marna Temple than the girl 





**Can you do it, do you think, Marna?” he asked her wistfully. 
“I don't trust Jarrell. But you've got a head on your shoulders.” 


on the beach three days before with Charles Haines, who was the 
first person off the Limited when at last, after seeming years of 
travel, it pulled into her home city. Some of the color had left her 
cheeks, and there were marks of sleeplessness and tears about 
her eyes. She looked anxiously about and saw Bryan, the chauffeur, 
pushing through the crowd. 

“Oh, Bryan, how’s Father?” she asked, putting the question she 
dreaded, but must ask. 

Bryan was a curiously baby-faced young creature, with the speed- 
mania largely developed, whose chief aim in life was to pass 
everything on the road and take every possible risk. But now his 
round, rosy countenance was drawn and sad. All of his servants 
adored Peter Temple. 

“He’s not any worse, Miss Marna,” said Bryan. 
glad you’ve got here.” 

He hurried her around to the car and rushed her home, and at 
last she was at the door, and then running up the stairs—and then, 
when her foot was on the threshold of her father’s room, old 
Doctor Peterson, followed by a nurse, came out quietly and held 
her back. 

“Don’t go in now,” the doctor said. “He’s asleep.” 

“But let me just look at him,’ begged Marna. 
want so much to see him.” 

At a glance from the doctor the nurse opened the door, and 
Marna stepped inside. The room was dim, but there in the old 
four-post bed in which Peter Temple’s father and.grandfather and 
great-grandfather had slept, lay Peter (Continued on page 144) 
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H ERE is another story of the sort that is making famous the author of “The 
$30,000 Penny,” “The Conversion of John Carver” and “The Gift of the Dub” — 


all of them stories of a little Vermont town 


THE SHOW-DOWN 


By 
WILLIAM DUDLEY 


FELLET 


Illustrated by GEORGE WRIGHT 


HORRIBLY disconcerting thing has happened. 

Where he got the courage to do it, we do not 

know; but Arthur Hancock, owner and manager 
of the Halliday Machine Works, has killed himself. 

Months have gone since the night of the “show-down” between 
Eva Gladstone and himself in his company’s offices. But the 
knowledge that some one besides himself was in possession of his 
terrible secret during that time probably worked on his yellow soul 
until it finished him. He was found dead in his private office this 
morning, just as our little Vermont town was awakening into the 
activities of another business day. 

We know he committed suicide, because the revolver Li 
was found in his hand, and under his body was a letter 
of confession. We know why he did it, because Eva td 
Gladstone’s name was prominent in that letter, and 
she was forced thereby to tell the story in all its strange 
details. The narrative, therefore, is public property 
on the streets of our humdrum community this evening. 

Baldly, it is the story of a man’s in‘amy and a 
woman’s wit; yet over it all is the glamour of romance, 
for Eva’s marriage with George Merriman, who re- 
turned from France only last week, is to take place at 
the Methodist church next Friday evening just as 
planned. It was probably because he foresaw the in- 
evitable result of that event that Arthur took his own 
life. He undoubtedly feared that in the confidences of marriage 
Eva would divulge to her husband how she had managed to save 
his business for him in his absence. In that event George would 
have taken retribution into his own capable hands. 

The story of Arthur Hancock and Eva Gladstone is in a way 
difficult to tell because of the time which is covered by it. If one 
were to begin with the engagement which once existed between 
them, the record would open in a rather quiet and prosaic way and 
with no warning of its tragic end, unless perhaps of that colorless 
sort of tragedy embodied in the occasional marriage of a sweet- 
tempered, lovable girl with the cold-blooded fish that Arthur Han- 
cock gave indication of becoming even before he had been 
graduated from the local high school. 

To begin, however, with the incident by which our young social 
set of the time discovered that all was not going well with the 
Hancock-Gladstone love-affair calls to mind the “shower” which 
the girls of the Methodist church gave Eva early in the autumn 
of 1913. It came promptly—almost too promptly—after the en- 
gagement of the penurious young bookkeeper to this pretty linotype 
operator who ran the Number Five machine in the office of our 
little daily newspaper. 

For a matter of five years Arthur and the Gladstone girl had 
been “keeping company,” and our young folk decided it was high 
time for the nuptials. Anyhow, they gave Eva her first “shower” 
in the little Elm Street apartment where she lived with her wid- 
owed mother and the crippled sister Elizabeth. Immediately the 
complications began. For Arthur had not wholly approved of the 
engagement announcement, his resentment lying in the fact that 
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She recovered, caught up a heavy inkwell and flung it at his face. 


matrimony cost money. Tall and ungainly, round-jawed, stale 
eared, with soft, silky hair already thinning out over hs forehead, 
he attended that “shower” in no very amiable frame of mil 
Eva Gladstone should have taken her cue from the scene 

followed and called the matter off before it proceeded furthet 
But she did not, because she was too decent and thought she sa¥ 
more manhood in him than the rest of us. There are such pe 

When the last guest had departed, Arthur and Eva were ® 
alone in the little front parlor. He was standing in the rae 
dow, glowering sullenly out into the night, fingering 4 ret 
mond-studded locket on his watch-chain that she had give 
the preceding Christmas. ; 

Eva turned from the table piled with presents and took his ari 

“‘What’s been the matter with you tonight, Arthur?” she 
softly. “You haven’t been yourself at all.” ; se 

“I’m thinking about lots of things,” he snapped. “Tm cons! 
ing what a pair of fools we are to think we can live on eightee 
dollars a week.” 

“But Arthur,” she answered, “there are hundreds of fellows aa! 
girls marry on eighteen dollars a week, or even less; ang B® 
along famously.” She thereupon began, almost against ne 
of her own heart, a dissertation on household economy be 
she proposed to “manage” when she had a home of her o sn 

“That’s all well enough to talk about,” he told her. 
to mean something else to live it.” 

“But you’ve—we’ve—got over twelve hundred dollars saved @ 
And Arthur, we’ve waited so long—” dollats 

“Yes,” he grunted again, “I’ve got twelve hundred a 
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I'll have it if I marry now remains to be seen. 
nme fond before risking it—that’s my way.” 
vig’s all right to be cautious, but don’t you think I deserve 
ideration?” 
‘No; I'm Sntsible for our finances, and so long as I am, I 
4 have the say about how they shall be jeopardized.” 
The gitl bit her lip. 
ae think of all this before the date of our wed- 
was announced?” she demanded. 
“| id! It was you that went ahead with that announcement.” 
“But Arthur, we've been going together now for five years,” 
(Mhat of it? It doesn’t cost half so much to go together as it 
s to live together.’ ae 
—cost!” the girl cried, unable longer to bear the 
on “Is this what I’m to hear all the rest of my life? I 
ly believe,” she snapped, her words and tone entireiy out 
character with her patient eyes and face, “that you had more 
sforthat Miss Halliday that Meg Higgins brought along to- 
: than you did for me and the presents. 
Mewion't be dramatic,” he retorted. “What if I did? These 
weibere are only trifles; ten dollars would buy the whole lay- 
And that Halliday girl— Her father could buy this whole 
mi sireet and never miss it from his bank-account.” 
fe turned deathly white for a moment; then her eyes sud- 


aly brimmed tears. : 
Youre not yourself, tonight,” she said thickly. “Or else you're 
: ”» 


“0h, sure! I suppose I am only joking. And I can’t say I am 
myself tonight, either. This proposition of really getting married 
mly nine. months away—with the thought of all that the fur- 

of a house are going to cost, has got me a bit unnerved.” 
Hie kissed her good night finally and stalked off home alone. 
girl. to interest herself in the pathetic assemblage of 
i in the midst of the happiness she was trying so hard 
wa little fear crept in and chilled her heart. She cried 

p sleep that night 
vs after New Year’s, it was, that Abe Haskins’ daugh- 
it upon herself to spend an evening at Eva Glad- 
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"ime she declared, coming at once to the point when the two 
as were alone, “I’m not a buttinsky into 
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—besides you?” The Haskins girl’s eyes blazed with the injustice 
to her friend of many years. “Do you call it honorable to take 
one girl to a New Year’s party when you’re engaged to another?” 

“Arthur didn’t—” 

“Arthur did! He took Bertha Halliday to the Price dance last 
Tuesday night and saw her home afterward—she with the fat 
waist-line and sloppy hair and all. Oh, I know he'll hatch up 
some excuse for it; but he danced attention on her all the same, 
and everybody that went talked about it. And you ought to have 
seen her; she realized for the first time in her life she was attract- 
ing attention. As a baby vamp she was about as coy as a Jersey 
standing knee-deep in bog-water.” 

Ruth stopped at that. Eva was sobbing. Ruth comforted her 
friend as best she couid, out she stoutly defended her own course 
nevertheless by the contention that she had taken it for Eva’s own 
good. All of which was true. 

“Arthur Hancock knows that old Jacob Halliday hasn’t long to 
live; when he dies, his business and money will go to his only 
daughter,” she went on when. Eva calmed down. “And he’s the 
kind that wouldn’t let anything like a bunchy waist-line or a 
sloppy head of hair stop him if he could advance his prospects by 
marrying the Halliday money.” 

“Arthur wouldn’t be so base,” Eva declared hotly. “Why, the 
announcement of our marriage is out, and all the girls have been 
giving me showers.” 

“If you think it’s a lie, go to Bertha Halliday and ask her,” was 
the reply. “She ought to talk, all right. She’s all stuffed up just 
now with French novels and the fol-de-rol she’s picked up at 
school. It don’t take many brains to see that she thinks it’s clever 
to win a man away from another girl. She’s just that sort.” 

For another half-hour the Haskins girl continued to give Job’s 
comfort to her friend. Eva, however, was one of those long-suf- 
fering, characterful girls, determined to believe only the best about 
everyone; love had not yet levied its price or taken its pound of 
flesh from her heart. It was not until the night of the Welfare 
Association Bazaar, when Arthur openly avoided her and later 
tcok Bertha Halliday home, that she determined to call Hancock 
to an accounting. 

But the accounting with Arthur was postponed by the illness of 
Eva’s widowed mother which developed just then. During the 





wher people’s affairs, but I went to the 
New Year party Helen Price gave last 
wek, and I saw what I saw. If such go- 
ings-on were taking place behind my back, 
Td be thankful to have some one put me 
wise. The best thing you can do is to 
thow Arthur Hancock overboard, once and 
forall. You're better rid of him.” 

Eva dropped her embroidery to her lap. 
“What do you mean, Ruth?” she asked. 
} ‘Imean that you’re a little fool to throw 
‘youself away on Arthur Hancock just be- 
aiuse you've let him take you around ever 


ed, stalk since high school. He’s kept company 


forehead, with you because ? , ; > 
; you're the only girl he 
er qld get; the others wont stand for his 
ne @iishness with money. You've drifted 
1 furthet along further and further until finally you’ve 
a oe to marry him. And you're 
t ‘ 
ver BAB, fool, I say, and the whole town 
bay wit “Ruth!” 
ittle da “Oh, I know how you take it. That’s 


iven bi fe you're too good and easy-going 

aad hearted. Arthur Hancock’s kind 

Up with your kind and marries ’em 

ho other kind of girl will have ’em. 

or five years he’s gone with you 

WW, and why hasn’t he married you be- 

Because it’s cheaper to keep 

y with you; that’s why—because 

Wes the stingiest man that ever drew the 

ee of life. That’s why. And now 

bees - along as homely Halliday thing, 
hediat e \y—” 

Soe T wont let you talk so! Arthur 

"= fconomical about money-matters, 


- his am. 
he asked 
considet- 
eightee 











Hous about getting ahead, but he’s 


? Who says he’s honorable 


He was found dead in his private office this morning. 4 
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days that followed, Hancock came near the Gladstone cottage 
only once, and on that single occasion stayed but a few moments. 
The night that Mrs. Gladstone died, Arthur Hancock went with 
Bertha Halliday on a sleigh-ride party to a dance in the school- 
house at Gilbert Mills. 


ie was a warm, drizzly night in early spring when Arthur 
finally presented himself at the Gladstone house, where 
Eva was now living alone with her crippled sister Betty—she was 
supporting the two of them on the twelve dollars a week she drew 
from the Telegraph. He was there in response to a note from 
Eva. She was in the little front parlor, striving to appear indif- 
ferent by playing snatches of popular music at the piano, when 
he rang the be'l. 

“Well,” he began at once as if in a hurry to be gone, “what 
was it you wanted?” 

“You ask me that, Arthur!” 

“What do you mean, Eva? Now, for pity’s sake, p!ease don’t 
be dramatic. You know how I detest dramatics.” 

“I—I—am not going to be dramatic,” Eva went on. “I called 
you up here to ask you about—about—well, I heard quite by 
accident today at the office that you were giving up your place 
with Mr. Richards and were going to start work Monday as head 
bookkeeper at the Halliday Machine Works.” 

“Yes,” he declared proudly, “at last I’ve got the chance to 
better myself and draw some real money. I’m going to get thirty 
dollars a week.” 

“Tt seems to me rather strange, Arthur, that the fiancée of a 
man should learn such an important change in h‘s prospects 
through such a roundabout method as I did. It seems to me that 
—that—I should have been the very first one to know about it.” 

“Well, circumstances didn’t work around just that way,” he 
answered. 

“Tf you loved me, Arthur—” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, Eva, don’t be always pulling that senti- 
mental stuff. You know I’m not the demonstrative kind; I use 
my common sense in looking at—” 

“One of the tests of real affection,” she went on, “is the lack 
of just that—in such a time as this. For a long time I’ve missed 
something, Arthur. I know now what it has been. It’s some- 
thing that has no chance to express itgelf in you because there’s 
no room for it along with your common sense.” 

“Do you want to marry a brainless, impulsive fool—” 

“No, Arthur, just a man with a little heart.” 

“There you go again—sentiment!” 

He moved across to the window and took his accustomed pose, 
staring out into the night and fingering the locket on his watch- 
chain. 

“Arthur,” began the girl again, “don’t you realize that I’ve 
taken your attentions of the last five years seriously? Don’t 
you appreciate’ what it means to plan for five years to be a 
certain man’s wife? Don’t you know I’ve g:ven you almost all 
I’ve got honorab'y to give, and that you’re repaying it by a cruelty 
that is wrenching my heart and can only lead to—” Her voice 
broke. 

“Tf you'll discuss this thing sanely and sensibly, I'll talk to 
you,” he broke in gruffly. “Otherwise I'll go until you can 
recover your balance.” 

“We're within four months of our wedding, Arthur, and during 
the past month you’ve been to see me just once. And you know 
what I’ve—been—through in that time.” 

“That’s why I kept away,” he returned. “I thought you could 
handle yourself better alone than having me around underfoot. 
And as for being within four months of our wedding, you 
appreciate, of course, that on account of your mother’s death it 
ought to be postponed.” ; 

“I’d already planned to give up anything pretentious, but 
Mother made me promise before she passed away that I wouldn’t 
alter my plans because of her death. So—” 

“T wasn’t thinking about your mother’s memory, especially. I 
was thinking about your sister. It'll take a little time to dispose 
of her satisfactorily.” 

The girl shrank backward as though’ struck. 

“Dispose of Betty? What do you mean?” she gasped. 

“T mean get a home fur her somewhere—send her away to an 
institution. You can’t arrange those matters in five minutes, you 
know.” 

“Send Betty away to an institution? Who says I’m going to 
send Betty away to an institution?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, you don’t think I’m gomg to have her 
around my house, do you. after we’re married?” 
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Eva’s face went ashen. as 

“You don’t imagine I'm going to desert Betty now. With Mog 
gone and no one to care for her!” 

The man turned in astonishment. 

“And you don’t imagine I’m going to marry your whole 
including a woman who hasn’t been out of a wheeled chair j 
years! Have you gone crazy, or do you think I have? It 
carried around the idea that Elizabeth is going to make ber 
with us, get it out and get it out mighty quick. Either 
going to an institution—the State provides places for pemh & 
her—or this marriage is going to be called off, and don’t you 
a: 

Eva Gladstone stood by the piano, staring at him. It va 
long moment before she found her voice. 

“You mean you're going to make me decide between hej 
Betty and—and you?” 

“Certainly you’ve got to decide; I thought that was a fops 
conclusion.” 

The girl with the patient face and tired eyes sank hacky 
the piano-stool. In that moment her little world of » 
crumbled into dust. 

“Arthur,” she whispered, “you know as well as I dodiat 
such thing is impossible.” 

“Well,” he said with a fine effort at dramatics himself, 
plain as daylight that this is the end.” 

“Here’s your ring, Arthur.” She held it out to him, fy 
to have returned it to you long ago, but I simply wouldn't hele 
it of you. I wanted to give you every chance in the wor 
In spite of the humiliation—I’ll manage somehow.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it—” he stammered, 

“T’ll—I'll—send your presents back in the morning,” sheaf 

He left her then, a pitiful little heap on the sofa: in the 
room. 

The whole town knew the next day that Eva Gladstom 
broken with young Hancock at last, and that the five yem 
“keeping company” had gone for naught. It was with am 
astonishment, however, that they learned the reason. 

“My Gawd!” cried old Uncle Joe Fodder. “Do yak 
what Bertha Halliday is tellin’ around? She’s givin’ it of 
Hancock broke off his engagement with Eva because he discov 
at the eleventh hour that she wasn’t a good girl. And she tet 
made that up out o’ her own head. In my time any decent 
relative o’ Eva’s or not, would have got a gun and shot that a 
for inventing such a story. What’s the world comin’ to? 0 
my Gawd!” 

Eva must have heard the slander. She stuck to her 
for two weeks, then suddenly collapsed and was ill with ne 
prostration for two months. The shame of the whole affair 
that there were many in the community far more eager to Dee 
the man than give the benefit of the doubt to the womai ! 
o‘ten that way, though. As 

Eva came back to the office in time to set up on her mad 
the account of the Hancock-Halliday nuptials. It wasn’t mlenougy 
in the office that she should, but the copy just happened toe 
that way. ; 

When Uncle Joe Fodder read the article in our evening pa 
he balled up the sheet and cast it from him. oN 

“All right!” cried the wizened old man in cackling fren. 
right! Have your day, my lad. But if you think youve 
good bargain, just you wait and see. I’ve lived in this om 
known them Hallidays too long. Bertha’s too good @ daughter 
her old man to let you get your fingers down into the god 
pile of the Halliday money. ‘Vengeance is mine; I 
saith the Lord.” 3 

As for the village, despite what they may have believed abs 
Eva, it quickly applied a name to Arthur Hancock. : 
behind his back it called him the Fortune-hunter. te . 
in the cigar-stores and barbershops shunned him whenever #*? 
in an appearance. 













































VA had been a pretty girl up to the time of her ame 
ment to Hancock. But immediately after the 
began to age. Her hair was as much like spun gold #@ 
but now there were traces of gray shot through that 
complexion faded a bit; the patient furrows im her fore 
deepened into creases; a sort of forlorn sweetness lay ‘or 
in her eyes. Flippantly she declared that she was cut out 
old maid, but there were those of us who knew = ‘ 
who appreciated how that term hurt, even though self-applid 
From a light-hearted, self-sacrificing, altruistic ape 
of a gir’ she turned overnight into a middle-aged womal, 
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The night of the Bazaar, when Arthur openly avoided her and later took 
Bertha Halliday home, she determined to call him te an accounting. 
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by sorrow and disappointment, mellowed by still more noble and 
deeper sacrifice. Day after day she worked away at her key- 
board, drew her twelve dollars a week and maintained the cottage 
horhe on Elm Street and the crippled sister, who—contrary to the 
popular notion about such incompetents—was not sweet-tempered 
and appreciative of her sister’s effort, but fretful and Ssharp- 
tongued and given to ceaseless repetitions of the wish that she 
might “die and be done with it.” 

But no word of complaint or bitterness came from Eva. She 
simply gave it out that Bertha Halliday had beaten her in a fair- 
and-square game of hearts, and*to the victor belonged the spoils. 
She said she didn’t blame Arthur for wanting to make the best 
marriage possible; nor had she any criticism even for the fact 
that though she returned him all the accumulation of inexpensive 
presents he had given her during almost five years, he had not 
sent back to her the gold locket with the chip diamonds which 
she had given him on his twenty-fifth Christmas and that had cost 
her the very foolish sum of forty dollars at Jack Peterson’s 
jewelry store in the Bank Block. We wondered if she knew that 
the Fortune-hunter had subsequently removed her picture from 
the inside of that bauble after the “break-up” and inserted in 
its place one of Bertha’s. 

Two years passed before Uncle Joe’s predictions gave any indi- 
cations of fulfillment. Then, please God, as very often happens 
even in this snarled and knotted skein of human events which 
we call life, a great happiness came suddenly and without any 
warning to the old maid who ran our Number Five linotype. 

George Merriman, a four-square young man, came ‘to town 
to work in his uncle’s factory; he heard Eva Gladstone’s story 
within a half-hour after being introduced to her; he recognized 
a thing of value when he came upon it; he fell in love with the 
patient-faced girl, crippled sister and all—and he beat Peter 
Tatro to a mass of bruises in Jimmy Stiles’ barbershop one night 
when Pete repeated the old story about the “real reason” for 
Hancock’s breaking with her. Thereupon the community decided 
that Eva’s prospects 
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years to get sense. You married me because 

hadn’t long to live and that the Works here would Pe | 
You thought I’d be ninny enough to let you have control 
business and run it as you pleased. It never dawned d 
that maybe I could be a business woman and want some 
the family money myself. Now that you’ve had a rg 
in your scheme, you're just peeved and talk about 
war. Well, why don’t you? Lots of better men are gone. 
George Merriman, giving up that old flame of YOUrS only 
months engaged. There’s a man!” tay 

“Why don’t I? You ought to be bright enough to ses 
don’t—if you were the business woman you like to think yous 
His uncle has had a stroke; if he goes to France their Xe 
will be left to the management of a lot of second-raters: i, 
a year we can cut them out of the field for good and take it 
I could turn the trick, if 
stead you come snooping around here every day, scrutinisi 
order, vouchering every cent that’s paid out, putting me @ 
allowance. An allowance—as though I were a common ¥; 
earner or a thief that might break open the safe and run of 
everything in it!” 

“You are!” she returned calmly. “How about that sir 
dred dollars you took a week ago Saturday?” 

“I took it because I had the right as your husband to ti 
your money is my money; I got sick of going to you for 
like a pauper—” 

“Well, then don’t blame me if I’ve given orders to thes 
to pay out nothing without my sanction. As for my : 
yours, the sooner you get over that hallucination, the bette, Wy 
did you ever do to earn this money? It belongs to the Hl 
because it was earned by the Hallidays, and that’s the bem 
and end of the whole matter. What’s more, if you touch od 
cent over thirty dollars a week, I'll have you arrested and j 
for embezzlement.” 

“A pretty story that would make for the newspapen® 
sneered. 


spoke 
going of 





were looking up again. 
It accepted the fight as 
proof that George meant 
to make the girl’s wel- 
fare his own. 

All of this would have 
been tossed back and 
forth over the teacups 
for a longer period than 
it was, had not some- 
thing of greater sig- 
nificance occurred to 
occupy the village atten- 
tion. Old Jacob Halli- 
day died; .after six 
months, Bertha Hancock 
came into his estate. 
And things began to go 
awry with Arthur. 

One night early in 
March, 1917, Arthur 
Hancock faced the wife 
of his bosom across the 
big desk that had been 
her father’s, in the office 
of the Halliday Machine 
Works in Cross Street. 

“T’ve a good mind not 
to wait for the draft 
they’re talking about!” 
he cried. “I’ve a good 
mind to enlist at once.” 

“You don’t dare,” she 
taunted him. “You’re 
not man enough.” 














“I don’t care g 
thing about newspx 
This business 
money’s mine, and 
long as I’m alive J 
going to say how 
shall be run and 
other spent. If youd 
like it, you know 
you can do—go t@ 
for instance.” 

“T believe you 
get rid of me!” 

“T wont say that 
if I lost you, I cant 
you'd be greatly mi 
And she turned dei 
ately to the pilé 
vouchers before her 
ignored him. 

Maddened with 
humiliation, 
sprang fo 
struck. her—oneg, ¥ 
three times. But 
was too robust @ 
seriously hurt. 
blows merely ume 
all her fury. 
recovered, Ca 
heavy inkw 
it at his face. 1th 
out three front} 
tore an ugly }6 % 
upper lip and bu 








The red left his face, 
and white anger came 
instead. 

“Do you know what they call me around town? They call me 
the Fortune-hunter,” he snarled. 

“Well, they’re right—that’s what you were, weren’t you?” 

“Be careful!” he warned. “There’s some things I wont stand, 
even from you. I married you because I loved you—once!” 

“Fiddlesticks!” retorted the woman. “I may have thought so 
also—once. But it hasn’t taken me all of the past two or three 


“You're not yourself tonight,” she said thickly. 


eyes badly with iis 
contents. id 
the watchman, 3 
racket and came running in in time to offer assistance, 
Just how Arthur and his wife became recone 
scene was strictly a private affair. He went away *' a 
on a “business trip,” and was absent for several w Sa 
during his absence, to record things in their pos ; 
George Merriman was returned home from the i+ ’ 
Bartlett in Westfield. Several (Continued om pase 
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Herz is the first of a re 
markable series of stories re- 
cording the search of a child 
of the streets for—but that’s 
the whole story. To the little 
hero of these vivid stories Vic- 
tor Hugo's immortal child 
character GavrocHE would 


hold out the hand of fellowship. 


PEEWEF 


By 
WILLIAM MAC HARG 


Illustrated by 
HENRY RALEIGH 


Peewee sat for a time in the shelter of a warehouse beside the river. 


as he was known to certain municipal and county 


Piste as he preferred to call himself —H. Seabury, 
authorities who would have confined him in some home 


I Gependent children if they had known where he was,—was 


fancing nervously in West Madison Street, Chicago. He looked 
Mlervals apprehensively over his shoulder at a man following 
thirty feet behind him, noting that the man timed his foot- 
with his own. When Peewee hastened, the man hastened; 
Peewee slowed, he slowed; when Peewee stood still, the 


@ stood still. The boy’s tentative conclusion from this was 


the man was an agent of the Juvenile Court. 
his earliest memory—when he had been one of innumer- 


belittle figures, all under three feet in height, clothed in washable 


ments of white and blue, who marched to meals under discipline 
Women who wore wide white-starched hats—agents of the 
Court had been the only persons who concerned themselves 


iiively about him. Who his father and mother had been he did 


Mow. For business reasons, when asked his age, he answered 
i, he was, as established by court records, probably not more 
iit, and even for that age he was small. The name Peewee, 
much preferred, had been given him by his associates 

ite orphanage because of this diminutive size; his other name, 
th he had carried officially since the age of three, had been 
seeuured in court for him, in order that he might have a 
this own not being known. He had run away from the asylum 
ie age of Six. He had run away, within another year, from a 
Home.” His life since then had been a succession of con- 
|» @ various charitable institutions, and of astute escapes. 
we man following him was an agent of that sort, a compara- 
7g period of liberty, during which experience had enabled 
4 recapture almost improbable, seemed now about to 


me temained, however, the consideration that the man did 
= ake an officer of a public sort. Such an officer, having sus- 
Se identified Peewee, would have laid hands on him at once. 
mq hardly have followed, as this man had done, for so 

that Peewee long ago had lost count. At Desplaines 
a. eeain at Halsted Street, Peewee, with a cautious eye 
er, had attempted to turn south. In each instance 

hastened forward within arm’s reach; then Peewee 


in panic had resumed his former course. That the man had fallen 
promptly back to the position he had held before gave grounds 
for an inference that he did not think it necessary to molest Peewee 
so long as they continued to go west. 

Yet even panic was not going to drive Peewee much farther 
out of the districts that he knew. He observed frequent half-open 
doors giving upon stairways which went upward in the buildings 
they passed; other doors led down to basements. He reflected 
that in a neighborhood with which he was acquainted some of 
these would have afforded opportunity for abrupt escape. There 
were no openings upon the street-front except doors, for the alleys 
here ran east and west. To attain an alley he would have to turn 
either south or north. He had already twice tried south; at the 
next street intersection he darted quickly north. But he had not 
gone twenty feet when he felt the man’s clutch upon his wrist. 

Previous experience now guided Peewee; he fell at once into a 
docile walk. He did not speak, and the man did not speak. They 
walked on steadily a block more to Washington Boulevard, and 
there the man turned them west. As Peewee looked up, the man 
rewarded his docility by displaying a police badge. But this 
badge of the Burke and Mundy private detective agency only 
gave a new perplexity to Peewee. The varieties of police were 
known to him. He could understand that a private detective 
might have preferred not to lead him through the streets so long 
as he himself was following the direction wished. But what could 
any private detective want of him? And where could he be 
taking him? There were no courtrooms out this way. 

Washington Boulevard, east of Union Park, is a district which 
the city, having once made, has now unmade. Great houses 
front the asphalt where the motors roll, but the original inhabi- 
tants no longer occupy these houses. The brick and limestone 
faces are defaced by paint; the iron railings of thirty-five years 
ago are disintegrating with rust. Delicatessens have crept mto 
the basements; manufacturing has taken the first floors; the sta- 
bles have become machine-shops. On nearly every door furnished 
rooms are advertised for rent. 

The house in front of which the man halted Peewee was de- 
tached—a limestone pile of former grandeur, surrounded by a small 
unkempt yard. The man seemed familiar with the place. He 
rang the bell decisively; and when, after an interval, it was an- 
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“They've dressed you wrong,” she said. . . . . “My baby! You've been away so long. 
Now you will never go away again—unless something happens! So much has deter 








#3 


Ds slatternly woman with gray hair falling over her 
Suited her aside and led Peewee in. They ascended a 
stair to an equally musty-smelling, dusky hall. 
Sain which the man knocked, after following this hall, 
d by a frivolous-looking .colored girl in high-héeled, 
tess «The man and the business he came upon ap- 
wm to her, for she motioned them to come in without 
Siamuiry. She looked curiously at Peewee. The man 
mee ahead of him into a room of what had been once 
Ste of double bedrooms, dressing-room and bath. Only 
Senite was visible; the door of the farthest room 
* Curtains of imitation lace, gray with dust, covered the 
Bike room they were in, which seemed now used as a 
furniture was of the second-hand sort and had been 
Phe yellowed keys of the small piano were charred 
Bstubs; a nest of ash-receivers, one of them broken, 
meared-for butts; a decanter on a spotted stand had 
ished whisky glasses grouped about it. 
Seirl went away, teetering on her high heels, and could 
Mocking at one of the inner doors. Then a middle-aged 
red.. She too looked curiously at Peewee. 

ithe boy?” she asked. 
ihim,” the man replied. 
» ed to Peewee: “You're the little boy that sells 
lon Madison Street between Wells Street and La Salle?” 
fl more at ease in the presence of the nurse. What 

igs happening to him he could not divine; but it was 
thing in the regular course of justice and charity. 
8 confirmed. 
ie up this evening,” the man explained, “after he’d 
Rapers. He headed this direction, and I let him come 
@ hands on him a few blocks back. The lady received 
land the other operative made to the chief?” 
bso. Is there something you want to add to that?” 
Seovers all that we found out.” 

land that you are to leave him here?” 
§ the instructions.” 
Swent out; and when the door had closed upon him, 
more comfortable. He was less afraid of women than 


IEE sold his papers between four o’clock in the after- 
“and seven—the hours in which children are not 
im the city streets. He could not sell them on the cor- 
ire places ot proprietorial cight and are bought and 
seid them in the middle of the block, where no super- 
ised. His trade was mostly feminine. Whatever his 
ppeen, the boy had a face which brought a pang to 
— woman’s heart—a distinctive, unforgettable face; 
ves shaded by long lashes of deepest widows’ black 
it childish innocence. Dirt, to which he paid no heed, 
garments which had descended to him from some 
maid not make him unattractive to women. “Girls” o1 
Min offices and living in clubs, went three blocks 
fay to buy their papers of him at night; -and other 
ig to or from their cabs—women with clear eyes and 
ms, giving out scents of perfumes and of furs— 
mim and forced their escorts to give him money. 
fdmately wise for his age; though more wise in. evil 
but he had never tried to find out the nature of 
@ward these women. Something mostly pleasant, 
ful, was stirred in him by them. An internal warn- 
mmat it might bring tears. He could not remember 
ed; he shrank from tears and ridiculed them, as he 
ings. But he put his dirty hand surreptitiously 
urs and breathed deeply in the scents. This middle- 
SS Not the same kind as those other women, but her 
‘Confidence in her. 
lm you remember back?” she asked of him. 
‘up at her. 
/ Understand,” she decided. “When you think 
a. fy you can, when you were very little, what 
0 
foot upon the other—the instinctive expression of 
a among those. who stand much upon wet pave- 
Satliest memories were of the Greenwood Boys’ Home 
anthony’s Orphan Asylum. 
a ing back?” 


¥, 


M it you remember?” 
Ws” Those crowds of which he had been one! 
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The reply seemed unintelligible to her, and she frowned slightly. 

“Can’t you remember anything before that?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“What?” 

“The Sisters.” 

She seemed again not to understand. 

“Before that,” she insisted. “Don’t you remember anyone ear- 
lier still?” 

“No’m.” 

“Not—your mother?” 

“No’m.” 

She took his hands, holding him in front of her. “I’m going to 
take you in to see your mother,” she said. “That’s why you 
were brought here—to seé her. You must be very careful. You 
must answer if she speaks to you, but you mustn’t talk much. 
Do you understand?” 

*““Ves’m.” 

“Then wait bere a minute.” 


ek left him; he looked after her with increasing interest. 
Was his mother here? What the nurse had said made 
that certain. The nurse could not be his mother; she had spoken 
of taking him to her. His mother could not be the old woman 
who had opened the street door. The operative had spoken of a 
lady. He hoped, if the lady was his mother, she would prove to 
be pretty. He recalled some of the women who had given him 
money, and hoped she might be one of those. 

The nurse returned and led him to the closed door of the farthest 
rcom and opened it and pushed him in ahead of her. He blinked, 
as he peered about with interest, for the room was darkened. 

It was a large bedroom, with furniture which, like that in the 
other rooms, had passed through different hands. A multitude of 
frippery toilet articles, defaced by misuse, scattered the dresser 
among portraits of several different men in tinsel frames. There 
was a stand with medicines, a pallet for the nurse, a large bed. 
The room was filled with a heavy scent of perfume. {As by de- 
grees the objects in the room, which had appeared to him at first 
only as outlines, acquired distinctness, he surveyed with disap- 
pointment the woman in the bed, who moved excitedly at sight of 
him. She was not now pretty, whatever she might once have 
been. Her blond hair was drawn tightly back from a narrow 
forehead marked with fine blue veins; her full lips were cracked 
and puffed; her cheekbones seemed pushing through the tight- 
drawn, hectic skin; and her eyes were startlingly wild and bright, 

“She is very ill,” the nurse whispered to him. “Be careful ” 

“Tf you will go out—” the woman said to the nurse. 

The nurse hesitated doubtfully. 

“If you will go out—” the woman repeated. 

The nurse went out and closed the door upon them. 

“Come here.” The woman stretched out to him her thin, blue- 
veined hands covered with rings. 

He gathered himself together. The most distinct feeling she 
aroused in him was fear at the wildness of her manner. It was 
this fear of her that forced him to obey her. She caught his hands 
with her burning hot ones and drew him to: her. 

“My baby!” she whispered. “My baby! I’ve got you back. 
You’ve been away from me so long!” 

He resisted as her hands crept upward on his arms and clutched 
him down against her breast. 

“You must kiss me,” she said. 
pretty kiss for Mother!” 


“You know—your mother. A 


HE turned his face between her hands and pressed her fiery 
lips upon his. He could hear the nurse pacing outside the 
door uneasily. 
The woman’s trembling fingers began to smooth his hair. 
“They’ve dressed you wrong,” she said. “I don’t like this suit. 
They should have put on your velvet suit and the Eton collar. 
We will tell them you must have that on, and we'll go riding in the 
park. Would you like to ride in the park with mother? Would 
you like to have a pony? My baby! My little Walter! You 
have been away so long. Now you will never go away again. You 
will stay with me always—unless something happens. So much-has 
happened.” 
Her words seemed to bring some thought to her; her gaze 
wandered uncertainly. 
“If something happens—” she repeated. 
Her grasp slackened, and he drew himself away. 
“T sent the nurse away. ‘They don’t know I’m so clever. 
you write, Walter?” 
The boy nodded his head, keeping his eyes upon his mother. 


Can 
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whose picture he had seen in the newspaper-office. His father’s wife? 


He could see her plainly as she came slowly up the stair. She was the woman 
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Can you write names?” Her voice was more weary. | 
Serite down the letters.” 
me to the dresser. Open the top drawer. Do you find 
Sihere? Men’s cards—men’s cards! Take any one of 
is only need the back of it. Have you got one?” 
fe g pencil in the drawer?” 
wh here. Bring the card here with it. Rest it here on 
Write W—big W.” 
tthe pencil-tip against his tongue and did as she directed. 
Bgelittle c. Write it close behind the other. Now /; 


Syed laboriously forming the letters as she directed until 
Shed clear across the card. 
mau read what it spells?” 
mated. “Markyn,” he said uncertainly. 
t Now read the rest of your name.” 


: it is easier than what you read.” 
jell it out.” : 

p your head and T’ll whisper. Walter Wendell Markyn 
t si You can read it now, can’t you?” 


yelte numbers. Write 1; write 6.” 
swed her directions until she had finished. 
ou read it?” 


id the numbers and spelled out the words. “North State 
othe ni 


eit. Put the pencil back in the drawer. Shut the 
Put the card in-your pocket. Have you done it?” 

lover me. I want to whisper. That is your father—his 
this address. Do you understand? That is your father 


4, 


: he lives.” 


sehow the card to people. Don’t tell them. Nobody 

We are the only ones who know—you and I, baby. If 

Shappens—you ought to have his name Now 

r iss Mother pretty.” 

‘the nurse at the door. As the nurse came in, he 

@ himself away from the fierce kisses. The nurse dis- 
from the clinging arms. 

mot to be sent away. You are to keep him here,” the 

ected anxiously. 

mse; I understand that,” the nurse assured her. 


ed him back to the room’ where he had been at first 
went back to her patient; and he sat in the dusk, 
edly about him. 
ed first the name which the sick woman had called 
t. It must be, he comprehended, what persons would 
is real name, since his mother had called him that. At 
Boys did not necessarily bear the same first names 
whers. He was not certain that he liked the name. He 
Mormerly to recognize, except officially, the name which 
iad given him. Had the sick woman, as his mother, 
ymake him accept this name? 
lan relations were obscure to him. He had known, since 
St Femember, that he must at-some time have had a 
Ma father. But exactly what a mother and a father 
twas something that experience had left indefinite and 
mor him. At the asylum there had been a “mother supe- 
Meverybody feared. At the boys’ home there had been 
fothers” who represented discipline over the boys. A 
Pmis first acquaintance with the term, had signified a 
Mdressed in black, who wore the symbol of the cross 
about his person. 
ideas of the meaning of the words mother and 
iting primarily authority over him, had been sup- 
recognition of a more intimate relation. But 
‘seen anything particularly desirable or pleasant in this 
d seen indifferent mothers, oblivious of their chil- 
20 mothers; who beat them; drunken fathers; fathers 
( ildren as an asset and lived upon their earnings. 
wett;in not having a mother or father, a sense of freedom. 
ast feeling toward the woman he had just seen had been 
fof her. He was not capable of understanding the 
toward her which he had now. He resented her 
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calling him “baby,” but at the same time something seemed swell- 
ing in his throat and choking him. So far as he could remember, 
no one before had ever kissed him; the passionate kisses of the 
sick woman, burning still upon his lips and cheeks, made him 
uncomfortable and unhappy, without his knowing why they made 
him so. No one, he realized, was watching him at present, and 
he could have walked out the door and gone away; he decided 
he would do that; but he sat still and did not go. 

The colored girl, dressed now to go out, came presently and 
switched on the light. She had a tray with food for him. While 
he ate, she prepared a bed for him upon-the couch. She carried 
away the tray and passed through the room again on her way out 
a few minutes later. 

“Turn off the light when you want to go to bed,” she told him. 

He sat still, after she was gone. The nurse came and looked 
in upon him. Assured by his manner that he would remain. where 
he was, she did not come again. He saw her come and go, out 
of and into the sick woman’s room at interva!s; she went in finally 
and did not come out again. He turned out the light and lay down 
upon the couch without taking off any of his clothés. 

He awoke in broad day, and sat up and listened. The decision 
to go away was now definitely formed in him. He went on tip- 
toe to the door into the hall and opened it and looked out. There 
was no one in the hall, and he could hear no one. Instead of 
stepping out, he partly reclosed the door and went noiselessly to 
the door of his mother’s room and listened. He stood there a 
long while, hearing nothing. If the nurse were in the room, he 
would have heard her move or have heard some one speak by 
now, he thought. He could not imagine where the nurse could be. 
Had she gone out? At any rate the sick woman could not pre- 
vent his going away whenever he wished. He turned the knob 
of the door softly and looked in. The nurse was not in the room. 
The sick woman lay with eyes closed and without a pillow; her 
look of immobility sent a sudden tension through him and made 
the hairs prickle on his skin. He went quietly into the room and 
stood looking down at her. Should he speak to her dnd make her 
open her eyes? Or should he merely go away? Her hand with 
its many rings lay outside the coverlet, and he put out his own 
hand hesitatingly and touched it, and at the contact the hairs 
again stood up upon his flesh in warning to him. The immobility 
of her look was corroborated by the stiffness of the hand, which 
was now cold instead of burning with fever as it had been the 
night before. 

He drew back from her a little, staring. Death, as a fact, was 
known to Peewee; there had been no one to conspire to keep 
knowledge of it from him. He recognized that his mother was 
dead; but it did not give him any particular feeling of unhappi- 
ness; it caused only a dryness in his throat and a sense of 
physical uneasiness. He backed slowly away, not ceasing to look 
at her. He felt behind him for the door, found it and backed out 
through the opening. Then he reclosed the door. He listened 
again for the nurse, and not hearing her, he went out quickly into 
the musty hall, passed through it and down the stairs, opened 
the entrance door and ran out into the street. 

When he was a little distance from the house, he took the card 
cut of his pocket and spelled out and repeated the name he 
had written on it: “Walter Wendell Markyn.” He did not, in 
his precocious wisdom, deceive himself as to what sort of person 
his mother had been; besides, she had been plainly “nuts” at the 
time when he had talked with her. This did not, however, con- 
trovert her evidence. What he felt was a mild impersonal 
curiosity as to what sort of person his father might be. 

The day was cloudy but not cold; it was still too early for 
truant-officers to be inquisitive upon the street, but habit dictated 
that he should travel by the alleys. He made for the nearest 
alley, traveling east. At Halsted Street, where the alleys changed 
to north and south, he turned south with them to Monroe; then 
east again to Canal Street. Long freight-sheds here stretched 
along the street; men shouted, swore; and the pavements roared 
under the wheels of scores of trucks. 


E could not remember back to the time when he had first 

noted among these trucks those bearing the name of the 
“Markyn Transfer Company” and had spelled out the name upon 
them as he had the names upon other wagons. He did not now 
predicate a connection between the name upon the trucks. and 
the name upon the card in his pocket; but the similarity of the 
names had impressed him: He sat down under’ the ‘freight-shed, 
looking at the trucks. It did not particularly incommode him 
that he had not breakfasted and might not lunch; it occurred 
frequently that he neglected these (Continued or page 107) 
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Tus serial novel has been pro- 
claimed by readers to be the most 
significant work of fiction the year 
has thus far produced. 


The story so far: 


ANE LANG, the beautiful daughter of 

the conservative Socialist Daniel Lang, 
had determined to make the best possible 
bargain with life—to win from it the highest 
price for her beauty. Her soul, love, a deity— 
events had not taught her to realize them. 
Soon, however, the thread of her life became 
interwoven with those of others—with that 
of Peter Ogus, a radical Russian who claimed 
to be a prince and yet the friend of Lenine; 
with that of Cleghorn Islip, son of the wealthy 
packer Abner Islip, her employer; and with 
that of Major Weeks Ledyard, a former per- 
sonnel officer with the A. E. F., who had 
taken a similar position with Islip. 

So too the life-threads of these other people 
were entangled: sprightly young Cleghorn 
Islip’s with those of three women—Jane Lang, 
Anna Clotts, his crudely attractive stenog- 
rapher who threw herself at his head, and 
Ruth Deyo, a nurse in charge of the hospital 
at the Islip plant. Anna Clotts’ thread was 
entangled with those of Cleghorn, a teamster 
named Borginski and Peter Ogus. Ledyard’s 
interest was in one woman only—Jane Lang. 

Young Islip passing through a congested 
quarter in his car with Jane Lang, ran over a 
small boy. A crowd gathered. “Beat it!” 
Cleghorn ordered Jane, and she fled from the 
scene and from newspaper publicity—but not 
from recognition. For a Red named Keenan 
saw and recognized her. 

Keenan went to Jane’s father. “We need 
you—your influence,” said the Red to the 
conservative Lang. “This isn’t any picnic 
we're planning. It’s a_ revolution 





wey 





You’ve got a daughter, Lang 
got it on her. She’s been runnin’ around with 
young Islip. Do we trade, Lang?” 

“No,” said Lang, “we don’t trade.” And 
only Jane’s intervention stopped Lang from 
choking the life out of Keenan. 

Meanwhile Cleghorn was failing in his 
attempt to escape from Anna Clotts. Finally 
she wrote him a note saying he must n-eet 
her that night at: a certain spot on the lake 
shore. 

Cleghorn kept the tryst—and arrived in 
time to see Anna murdered by the jealous 
Borginski, who had followed with Keenan. 
Then these two attacked Cleghorn, and pre- 
tended to accuse him of the murder! 


The story proceeds: 
CHAPTER XVII 


EEKS LEDYARD was not a colorless individual, 

as some who met him only casually were given 

to supposing. He was not excitable; he did 
not exclaim, nor did he curse. He was steady, and his very 
steadiness made him seem colorless at times. It was not that he 
was phlegmatic, but he was full of inherited New England in- 
hibitions and repressions. Events did not easily modify him, 
and he was not sentimental. Much that is supposed to denote 
character in the people we meet is nothing but sentimentality and 
the mannerism of sentimentality. Ledyard was capable of nourish- 
ing strong desires, powerful emotions—but in a state of repression, 
concealed deep within him. He was able to feel deeply, sharply, 
but for the most part he was incapable of making his feelings 
manifest. The war had modified him, but not as it had modified 
many others—it had not revolutionized him, but rather had 
accented his character and had enabled him to see with clearer 
vision. 

Always there had stirred within him the desire to serve—not to 
serve individuals, but to serve the race as a mass. He had not 
known how to serve nor where to serve. Cleghorn Islip had 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Jane stood up, half of a mind to defy this man, to tell him she would marry his son in spite of im 
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opened that way for him, and Abner Islip had given him’ 
to do which was wholly one of service to society. He wasp 
of the position, regarded it with that veneration with which 
clergyman should regard his ordination to the ministry. Lee 
indeed, was an unsuspected zealot. He had never told 
nor had he reflected sentimentally upon the point; but he 
have suffered in order to serve. That he was engaged on a 
possible task did not daunt him—the task of bringing 
social millennium in which wage-payer and wage-earner 
in accord. He was not seeking glory or credit—it wo 
for him if he accomplished something, if he succeeded i 
ing in the box a Widow’s Mite. . 
He saw a world in travail, quivering, crying out, strugglilg 


delirium to rend itself—and himself as an inconspicuous BUBE*: 


the bedside. He saw a world that did not understand 1 M 
what it wanted, and himself as a modest expositor of the § 
He was impersonal about it all—not because he was @ 
personal emotions, but because the field was so enormous 3 
dwarf himself and his efforts to the infinitesimal. He t 
self that the world, and more especially the American natiod, 
readjusting itself to life after a horrible operation. 
macerated the old ways of living and thinking, 


scarcely recognizable shreds were being patched am 
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[ N this installment of Mr. Kelland’s great 
serial story of our immediate days.the plot 
takes a most unexpected turn and. Jane 
Lang’s awakening begins. 


‘pittance of acclaim and a ballot-box of votes. He 
Saw individuals sunk in selfishness, snatching right 
and left, disregarding what structure they might un- 
dermine. 
seemed that coherence had died in giving birth to a 
horrid offspring, incoherence. Everywhere was un- 
rest, dissatisfaction, suspicion, intolerance, self-seek- 
ing. The stage was set for some gigantic horror 
which nothing but the extended hand of Omnipotence 
might restrain. The only comfort for Ledyard was 
in the reflection, the dubious reflection, that all these 
things might be birth-pains, to be succeeded by 
peace and joy in the possession of some Child—some 
Millennial Child. 

Ledyard saw his task to be to stand between self- 
ishness and society, to interpose his pigmy strength 
at a single point, hoping that other pigmy strengths 
might be opposed at cther points, until the hearts 
of men should become calm and gracious, their 
minds reasoning, their purposes clear to themselves. 

This was all general. He had studied particularly 
the temper of the employees in the great Iskip plant, 
where he had discovered facts but had been able 
to draw few conclusions. The plant seethed with 
unrest, with dissatisfaction. Everybody wanted 
something general to happen, but thought of it in 
terms of the particular—of himself. Each man had 
a grievance, not a specific individual grievance, but 
a grievance growing out of a feeling that he was 








te of hin Miss Lang,” he said gravely. “I regret that this seemed necessary.” 
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wto make something quite different but possibly better. The 
as Was Necessarily wearisome and painful. 
ve Saw clearly, and that was human selfishness, in- 
, class selfishness. It started at the summit with 
less of nations—those nations gathered around a peace 
ih ler the guise of a noble idealism, snatching right and 
ft, their own hands when that was necessary, but for the 
ett making use of the American cat’s-paw that had so 
lent himself to the purpose. He saw the self-seeking, 
Sdetermination to have of the classes, of capital and of 
ieman, between them without reference to its welfare the 
ss which is the soul of the nation. Utter selfishness, 


et é 
= oup worked for what would benefit it alone—the devil 
body else! He saw the railway employees—willing to 
; the house of prosperity in ruins about the nation’s 
‘7: dollar more a day; steel workers blind to the public 
yi peg they might emerge with profit; policemen giving the 
M Dermission to lawlessness and the overthrow of public 
‘| ipa might be increased thereby: He saw capital, 
id aoe burdensome taxation, willing that these horrors 
0a Pass, wishful of a day of bread-lines and begging 
a Women and babies, if that day would bring labor 
a fd saw politicians sowing the whirlwind for a 
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somehow being misused, exploited to his own ma- 
terial disadvantage. There was a jealousy of wealth, 
a strange hatred for the trappings of great success. 
Undoubtedly the thing had its logical, underlying 
causes, but it exhibited itself illogically. Unrest was 
the one word which best described it. The workers 
were in a frame of mind analogous to that of a man 
wearing woolen underwear in a hot room. They 
fidgeted, grew morose, irritable, irrational, and were 
ready for anything. It was an epidemic of irritation 
rapidly becoming dangerous—the more so because, 
as Ledyard observed, it was being fanned constantly 
to renewed flame by subterranean breaths. 

Outside influences, stealthy, malicious, subversive 
of decency and order, were at work. These influences Ledyard 
visualized and personified in Doc Keenan, whom he had observed 
in his goings and comings, his mole-burrowings. Moles, lewd, 
squalid, unhealthy moles of the Doc Keenan stripe were tunneling 
underneath labor’s foundations for their own unsightly purposes— 
tunneling that some day the foundations might give way and labor 
be precipitated into the pit and chaos. 

Ledyard heard treasonable words; signs of the times and of the 
temper of the times. He heard talk of revolution and terror, of 
Bolshevism, of a coming day of overturn and the elevation of the 
dregs to the chair of authority. How deep this penetrated, to 
what point the rot had eaten, he could not determine, but he was 
afraid. A weight of apprehension lay upon him. If he read aright, 
as Lord Chesterfield had read and written to his son from France 
almost two centuries before, all the signs pointed to a people ripe 
for revolt. / 

Superimposed upon this desire to serve, this ever-present alarm 
at the aspect of affairs, was a matter wholly personal, full of per- 
plexities, potent of unhappiness—a matter which bade fair to 
modify Ledyard more than either the war or the aftermath of 
the war had done. This was the attraction which Jane Lang exer- 
cised for him. He was capable of worshiping beauty for itself, 
though in common with the New England breed, he strove to con- 
ceal it. Your New Englander may openly sing hymns to the 
praise of his hills, because his hills are a part of his religion, the 
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It seemed as if altruism were dead. It; 
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Ledyard saw Ruth’s lips tremble. 


hymns a part of the ritual of his life; but other beauty partakes 
of sentimentality to him, and he is ashamed to harbor it. Weeks 
Ledyard was awed by Jane’s perfection of loveliness; it compelled 
him more strongly than it would have compelled a less sternly 
constituted man, gaining potency from its very repression. He 
loved her beauty. He feared that he loved her. 

As he understood Jane, she was not the sort of woman he would 
wish to marry, because where he married he believed he ought 
also to revere. He could not revere Jane; and with shame he 
felt that his love for her, if he did love her, was a matter purely 
of the flesh. He despised her attitude toward life. In his eyes it 
rendered her untrustworthy, almost unchaste. Her willingness 
to make her beauty the object of barter and sale he did not recog- 
nize as a consequence of inexperience, of the longings of unsatis- 
fied, imprisoned youth. He took it to be something mature, some- 
thing that was a part of her, of her character. He was aware 
that she was tentatively offering herself to Cleghorn Islip, and he 
wondered if Cleghorn might not make such inducements as would 
make Jane willing to bargain without considering the prayer-book 
and the wedding-ring as part of the trade. He feared she might 
look upon these as mere incidents to the transaction, to be used 
for trading purposes, and to be surrendered for some advantage 
which might transcend them in her selfish estimation. This was 
a mere suspicion, but it gave him sleepless nights. 

He compelled himself to remain away from her, but it was at 
great expense to his will and to his ease of mind. The longer he 
remained absent, the more it seemed necessary for him to be with 
her. It was characteristic of him that he speculated on his duty, 
if he were not bound to rescue her from her own determinations. 
This thought grew in strength until he saw himself in the light of 
a rescuer who refused to plunge into the current through fear. 
He laughed at himself, for he was not devoid of a sense of humor 
and of ability to look inward and to judge his own motives. He 
laughed at his conceit in supposing she would forgo her plans for 
him—that she, radiant, glorious in her beauty, could be made to 


“Did you hear?” she asked. 


A Daughter of J 


*“*What did he mean?” 


give herself to him. He compared her with Ruth Deyo. 
was the sort of girl he ought to love, who would compe 
him and be his ideal mate. But he did not feel the slightest 
ment of his heart toward her. They were excellent frends 
even Mrs. Chagnon was compelled to confess to her ium 
that there was not a spark of the sentimental in their frien 

“They might be two men together, or a brother and sistet, 
said with some disgust. 

“You can’t tell,” Finny Chagnon said. 

“7 can,” his wife answered. ‘“She’s more likely to bei 
with Cleghorn Islip.” 

“Ruth despises him,” said her husband in amazement. _ 

“That may be. She despises what he does, and hates lim 
doing so—but she is too bitter about it. What business ist 
hers what he is or does?” 

“That’s just what I never could understand. She goes od 
her way to show him and everybody what she thinks. 

“Well?” said his wife with an expressive gesture. 

“Well—what ?” ms 

“I more than half suspect it’s all because she’s @ “— 
that boy—and hates herself for it—and hates his way 
doubly because she loves him.” é if 

“Nonsense. She hasn’t seen him a dozen times in her l§ 
has hardly spoken to him.” ae 

“What of it? She’s a contrary piece. “Mind, I'm 0 
she is in love with Cleghorn Islip; I’m saying it's possi 
There’s no other explanation of her attitude toward him |, 

“My dear,” said her husband, “you’ve been reading n 

“Weeks Ledyard’s in love with that Lang girl. 

“How do you know that?” — 

“Because he’s so silent about her—so painfully silen ao 
he’s afraid of being in love with her. He would be # 
husband for the right woman—he’d worship her. I WSRe 
Ruth loved each other—but they never will; they're 00° 
each other.” 
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a s4 his head in mock amazement at his wife’s per- 
"he had learned through experience to have great 


make vexed himself, his friends discussed him, and 
"Phaenon knew what he would do, long, long before 
Pareamed of doing it. Women are given sharpness 
ydirection as a compensation for blindness in other 


Rowe fancied they could wear out the pangs of re- 
bes of love or the sting of disappointment or the 
w overwork. It is impossible, but each man must 
sneriment. So Weeks worked day and night. He 
bit of going into the neighborhoods where the 
Splant worked, and of meeting them on their own 
en formed the habit of attending meetings that 
mtion, and of making an occasion to speak briefly 
heart about America and decency and the square 
i fluent speaker, but he was earnest, and there was 
seted fire which found its way into his words and 
his hearers. He kept his ears open in the plant 
fortune in the family of some laborer, and already 
of his salary was going to P 
chattel mortgage, to buy 
Sto pay for some operation. 
id his work at last—it was 
Memplated by himself and 
Ht was strange that he did 
las his work—those speeches 
those calls in the homes of 
fevenings spent in argument 
bm of some saloon. With- 
§ his official position in the 
ave been futile, but he was 
Fito be less and less futile. 
that the men gave him 
good afternoon as he : F 
ibe yards or the buildings. He realized with 
ihe was at last allowed even by the bosses to 
fo the pie and to sit in council, or even to 
Of dissatisfaction, incidents of clash between man 
ed authority, by himself. 
ie discovered, was being turned into confidence, 
8 was too modest, too little thoughtful of himself 
lem, confidence was warming into affection. The dic- 
[ot the plant was that Ledyard was “a reg’lar guy.” 
it wis inevitable that he should encounter unpleasantnesses. 
mindy he had come upon the trail of the stealthy, un- 
iil influence from without that strove to undermine the 
ayot the men to their employer and their country. He 
ime see it at work, but he saw traces of its work. It 
mie almost an obsession with him to scotch this serpent. 
ltged the character of his talks; latterly they omitted 
ue tatirely the economic features, the matter of employer 
tuployee, and devoted themselves to what he called 
iit Americanism.” He preached America, and with such 
and.belief in his country did he preach it that an- 
my cheers were not strange to his ears. He was pro- 
But the serpent of anarchy was progressing 
He did not underestimate it; he feared it— 


M he hated it. 
meiyatd’s chief social intercourse was with the 


: was always welcome in their apart- 
toming when he could without invitation, find- 
there an atmosphere of quiet and love and friend- 
h Was very soothing to his overwrought nerves. 

rec on for a certain innate decency and 
and honesty; he delighted in the affection 
‘Chagnon for her husband; he had come to 
‘Aut ‘for a certain sense of security that 
Pmvehim. Of the three individuals, he often told 
, Deyo was the strongest—in will and in 


the evening which had seen Cleghorn Islip drive by a cir- 
yme to answer the demand of Anna Clotts, Weeks 
met to be calling at the Chagnons’. He had remained rather 
sce Usual, owing to an interesting discussion with Chagnon, 
eh Ruth joined, as to the value of the welfare work 

me Islip enterprises were carrying on—as to their effect 

of the men and women whose labor made the 

He sat in the bay window from which he could 

Hthe dimly lighted street, and as he talked, he turned 
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often to look out into that vagueness as if it aided him in his 
search for a thought or a word. 

“Hello!” he said suddenly, leaning forward and peering into the 
street. 

“What is it?” Ruth Deyo arose from her seat and came to his 
side, uttering a little cry of apprehension as she saw an automo- 
bile approaching, not at a rapid pace, but swinging backward and 
forward from curb to curb, its headlights illuminating first one 
side of the street and then the other. It seemed to be beyond 
control, or as if driven by a hand too feeble to hold it to a steady 
direction. Finney and Hope joined them, holding their breath as 
they watched the car’s progress. Almost in front of the apart- 
ment it swerved even more sharply than before, climbed the curb 
and with a crash and a tinkling of glass ended its eccentric course 
against a tree. 

Weeks and Finney sprang to the door, followed by the young 
women, and hastened down the stairs. In the glow of a corner 
light they saw a small runabout tilting forward crazily with one 
wheel crushed beneath it, and the figure of a man, his face pil- 

= lowed on his arms upon the steering- 
Z wheel. He looked as if he might have 
gone quietly to sleep in that position 
while waiting for some one to come from 
one of the neighboring houses. Already 
the men had recognized 

the machine. 

Weeks put his arms 
about the man and laid 
him back against the seat 
—his head rolled upon a 
limp neck. 

“Cleghorn Islip!” Ruth 
Deyo said sharply. Then 
in a queer, strained voice: 
“Drunk!” 

“No,” said Weeks 
gravely, “not drunk, 
Something has happened.” 

“Let me see—I know 
more about such things 
than you do,” said Ruth. 
“Here—you men lift him 

out and carry him upstairs. I can 
do nothing here.” She had taken 
charge of the affair. 

They carried Cleghorn up the 
stairs and laid him upon the spare 
bed. Ruth bent over him. “It’s 
not drink,” she said. “He hasn’t 
been drinking.” She opened his 
eyelid, and he moved restlessly 
and uttered a complaining sound 
like a child disturbed in its slum- 
ber. “I—he acts as if he were 
asleep,” she said, and then, per- 
ceiving that his hair was stiff with 
dried blood: “He’s hurt, too. 

Undress him, Finney, 

while I’m heating 

water and fixing things. 
76°s.: BUTE a <3 

Something’s happened, 

something dreadful.” 

“Is it serious?” 
Weeks asked. 
4 She shook her head. 
She stole quietly to the “I can’t tell—I don’t 
eT La think so. He—he 
. seems to be asleep—as 
oi a if he were totally ex- 
hausted. I never saw 
anything like it but once—in the hospital—a 
man that had killed his wife. He had run and 
run—terrified—filled with horror, I suppose— 
until he fell asleep just like this.” 
Finney and Weeks removed Cleghorn’s 
clothing. Save for a cut at the back of his 
head there was no mark of injury upon him. He had muttered as 
they lifted him, shaking his head, half opening his eyes. Ruth 
came back with hot water and bandages, but there was little for 
her to do save wash and dress the wound in Cleghorn’s hair. “No. 
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Don’t,” he muttered at her touch. Then sud- 
denly he sat up violently: “You lie,” he shouted. “I didn’t—I 
didn’t!” 

“Quiet!” Ruth commanded, restraining him with a hand upon 
his forehead. 

He stared at her with stark terror in his eyes; the terror dimin- 
ished as he continued to stare, and he sighed. “You!” he said 
with the sigh of a tired child. “It’s all right now 
I'd be safe—if I could find you.” 

Cleghorn shut his eyes again and was asleep. Weeks Ledyard 
saw Ruth’s lips tremble, her cheeks flush. “Did you hear?” she 
asked in a whisper. “What did he mean?” Her eyes were 
troubled, but Weeks thought their expression was not altogether 
one of unhappiness. 

“Shall I get a doctor?” he asked. 

Ruth shook her head. “It isn’t necessary. Sleep 1s all he 
needs; and it’s best no more people know about this—than we 
can help. Something dreadful has happened—something dread- 
ful!” 

Cleghorn muttered to himself, for the most part unintelligibly, 

but now and then 
a word or a 
phrase could be 
understood: 

“Let me up. 
.... I didn’t— 


They were a long time in that 
room .... They were seizing 
her father's correspondence. 


A Daughter of J 


I didn’t Those men—I dg 
them—never saw them.” This in a tone of complaint, 
Dark—I could hardly see They'd 
—he said they’d swear to it.” There was a prolonged 
and then: “I’m lost got to find something 
She could make it safe—but she hates me. .. ., Page 
afraid—if she were here. Can’t remember where she: Ty 

Again Ruth looked at Weeks, and catching his eye, bi 
placed her hand on Cleghorn’s forehead gently, His 
ceased; his eyes opened, and he stared up at her, shaking 
in a bewildered way. Then he smiled. “I didn't 
find you,” he whispered happily. bios 

Ruth turned away and walked to the window, Weak 
she was crying, saw Hope Chagnon go to her sister an 
arm about her. : 

“What does it mean?” Ruth asked tremulously. 

“I think I see,” said Hope. “Something happened, 
terrible. Maybe he was hurt. He was bewildered anjam 
and he wanted to find you. Don’t you see? He got thems 
would be safe with you.” EJ 

“Safe with me!” Ruth said almost harshly. 4) 

“Poor boy,” Hope said. aS 

“I—I despise him.” § 

“He doesn’t despise you, Ruth. The poor boy! Didgm 
he loved you?” - 

He doesn’t. He sha’n’t!” 

“In some awful trouble,” Hope said, as if reasoning thet 
out, “terrified, out of his mind—and he came to yous 
sciously—came to you for protection. Oh, my dear!” 

“Come out—all of you—and let him sleep,” said Ruth hp 
“T’ll look after him. It’s my business.” 

“I shall stay,” Ledyard said. “Something might happen 
don’t know.” 

“Yes,” Ruth said. “You might be needed.” 

“There’s no danger? No reason for notifying his father?” 

“No. No. Tell nobody. We must keep this. We mut 
we must keep anything from happening to him.” Suddenly 
turned, went into the room where Cleghorn lay and closed 
door after her. 

“TI knew it,” Hope Chagnon said to her husband. “Shek 
him.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“And he loves her!” 

Chagnon wagged his head. “I don’t understand it. Those 
But he did come to her, didn’t he? He came to her.” 

Hope turned to Ledyard fiercely. “You're his friend ¥ 

know him better than we do. Is heb 
Tell me. If he’s bad, he sha’n’t haved 
“He’s not bad,” Ledyard said. “Hes 
fine boy, spoiled by sycophancy. Buth 
sound.” Then he said rather irrelevall 
“It’s the darndest thing I ever saw!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OC KEENAN was like the 
jority of individuals and of 
tions. Once an instrument was 
his hands, an efficient instrument, be 
to make use of it. Doc saw Henry¥ 
store of infernal machines increase Ome 
one, and they tempted him. B 
owed a grudge, and he. was of the 
which rests uneasily under such an @ 
tion. The most frequent gesture be 
seen to make in those days was to 
throat, to stroke it—and then he wast 
ing of Daniel Lang and of Daniel Lang’s powerful @ 
So Keenan, without the authority of Ogus of of 
organization, abstracted three or four of Clots mg 
little devices with the idea of using them experimie’ 
He told himself the experiment would be useful. 
secured one unfinished bomb to be used for his owne® 
paying purposes. Daniel Lang was a well-known ® 
All radicals would be under suspicion following 
experimental bomb-mailing, and were a bomb, 2 7% 
of manufacture, to be found in Lang’s possessi@is™ 
fancied his debt would be paid with all arrears of interes 
He would see to it that the authorities made the 3% 
Black headlines in the morn- (Continued om pat 
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the traffic policeman. It was‘a bad crossing. Below Fourteenth 
Street things looked much more as they had looked when he was 
oung. 
‘ The bookstores were an unceasing hobby to the old man. The 
secondhand dealers never made any objection to his reading books 
upon the shelves. His purchases were perhaps two books a week, 
at ten or even five cents each. Now and again he would find one 
of his own “Irving’s Latin Prose Composition” texts in the five- 
cent pile. Opening the book, he usually would discovet strange 
penciled pictures drawn scrawlingly over many of the pages. His 
“Latin Composition” wasn’t published after 1882, the year the 
firm failed. It might have been different for him, with a different 
publisher. 
Late one afternoon in April, Professor Irving stood in his 
customary niche at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Ninth 
Street, watching the traffic from a sheltered spot against the 
wall of the building. He was becoming exceedingly anxious about 
the approaching storm. It had come up since he left Stuy- 
vesant Square, and he had no umbrella. He must not get his silk 
hat wet. His thin overcoat was protecting him but feebly from 
the wind, which with the disappearance of the sun had grown 
sharp and biting. It was rapidly becoming dark. Lights were 
flashing in the windows up.and down the Avenue 
The Professor decided to stand in a doorway till the shower 
OFESSOR HORACE IRVING had taught Latin for ~ had passed over. The chimes in the Metropolitan Tower struck 
nearly forty years at Huntington College. Then he the first quarter after four, the sounds welling in gusts to the old 
had come back to Stuyvesant Square, in New York. man’s ears. A little man came to stand in the doorway beside 
Ie lived in a little hall bedroom, four flights up, overlooking the Professor. The latter saw that the little man had a big um- 
? : brella. Silk hats were so fearfully expensive in these days! 
“bitually he walked from the Squ vest w. Fourth Ave- The heavy drops beat against the pavement in torrents. The 
tit the afternoon, when Bosc 5 a ‘had been first flash of lightning of the year was followed by a deep roll of 
mmly three doors from where he now lived. The house of thunder. ee : is 
mii ad gone. It was sixty years since he had been a boy I got to go!” said the little man. “Keep the umbrella! I got 
ed in this Square. Now he would pause at the corner another where I work. I’m only fifty-five. You're older than me, 
mi Avenue in his walks. and remember the Goelet’s cow 4 lot. You better start home. You'll get soaked, standing here!” 
i Dig garden and the high iron fence at Nineteenth Street And the little man was gone before the Professor could reply. 
Bioadway, Great buildings now towered there. “An exceedingly kindly, simple man,” thought the old Professor. 
along Fourth Avenue he would walk, a little man, scarcely He had planned, while standing with his unknown benefactor, that 
Tet four in height, even with the silk hat and the Prince he would go-into some store and wait. But now he would chance 
Wat, His white hair grew long over his collar, and people _ it, and cross the street. He saw a lull in the traffic. He started, 
Wuce that almost more than anything else about him. He and was nearly swept off his feet. He got to the middle of the 
between ninety and a hundred pounds. The street. The umbrella grew unwieldy, swinging this way and that, 
hand shiny, but immaculate. The tall hat was of as if tugged by unseen hands. It turned inside out. Blaring 
miype and year, but carefully smoothed and still glossy. noises from the passing cars confused the Professor. 
mi Pause often, between Nineteenth Street and Eighteenth The shaft of the umbrella swung violently around and knocked 
popling the skyscrapers with ghosts of a former day, when the silk hat from Professor Irving’s head. His white hair was 
#ea green gardens lined the streets. The passers-by caught by the wind. Lashed in another direction, the shaft now 
mM casually, perhaps as much as anyone notices anyone struck the Professor’s glasses, and they flew away. Now he could 
n He was, in the Fourteenth Street district, a see little or nothing. He became bewildered. . 
im than Hindus or Mexican medicine-men. Through Great glaring headlights broke upon him, passed him, and then 
mS since he had come, pensioned, from Huntington Col- immediately other glaring lights flared up toward him out of the 
¢ a walking landmark in this region. sheets of water. He couldn’t see because of his lost glasses and 
down on the east side of the street, crossing because of the stinging rain. He rushed between two cars. 
t. He was carefully piloted, and saluted, by i 
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Nan the Metropolitan Tower rang out, in wails of 
» half-hour after four. 


Jance that evening at the annual banquet of the 
SVork alumni of Huntington College exceeded all 
Ste The drive for two million five hundred thousand 
Tt was a small college, but as Daniel Webster 
auth. there were those who loved it. 
Heoom of the hotel was well filled with diners. Rec- 
Sollee days were shouted across tables and over in- 
« There was a million still to raise; but old Hunt- 
Spat it across! They’d gotten out more of the older 
= with money, than had ever been seen before at an 


son one million would go into better salaries for the 
ai other teachers. They’d been shamefully under- 
id been on the faculty twenty to thirty years get- 
mand! Well, Huntington College had now a new 
Sof the boys of twenty years ago. Yes sir, things 
It was in the air. 

of the dinner course, the toastmaster rapped loudly 
for attention. It was hard to obtain quiet. 

@ the toastmaster, and there was a curious note in 
ask your absolute silence. Middleton, whom you all 
if the editorial staff of the Sphere, has just come in. 
ponly a few minutes. He came especially to tell you 


nding behind the toastmaster stepped into the toast- 
He was in business clothes, a sharp contrast to 
ihe diners. He was loudly applauded. He raised his 
ind shook his head. 
paid, “I’ve got a tragic piece of news for you—for 
bwho were in college any time up to ten years ago.” 
id looked the diners over. 
Sof you men who are here tonight knew old Hoddy 
feof in Latin. He served old Huntington College 
fm, the longest term any professor ever served. He 
is—ever. He took us freshmen under his wing. 
now and then with him, miles around the college, 
so built up as it now is. He loved the fields and 
ind the trees. He taught me a lot of things besides 
Hyou remember the funny little walk he had, sort 
ward? Don’t you remember the way he’d come up 
Wormitories nights, sometimes, from his house down 
id knock timidly at our doors, and come in and visit? 
member that we used to clear some of those tables 
f, of the chips and the bottles?” 
fitters, and some one shouted: “You said it!” 
don’t you remember, that some ten years ago they 
# man off, with a pension—so-called—of half his 
What was his salary? ‘Two thousand dollars—two 
Sat the end of forty years!! You and I, and old 
turned old Hoddy out to pasture, this pasture, 
@@ year! And tonight, right now, he’s lying in 
Tegs broken, skull fractured, and not a damn’ cent 
fetcept insurance enough to bury him. And tomorrow 
#0 bury, boys—old Hoddy Irving!” 


FUSION of voices rose in the room, and over 
mem all a “No!” from some one who seemed to cry 


pMiddieton as the murmurs ceased. “Our old Hoddy, 

ed up with debt, alone, down in a miserable hall 

pilyvesant Square. How did I come to know about 

our reporters, who covers Bellevue, dug up the story 

Work. They brought in this old, disheveled, uncon- 

Sid in his pocket was his name. Kenyon, the re- 

tr to the house on the Square and found there 

ow that old Hoddy chummed some with, and who 
arcumstances. 

ddy had an invalid old sister—and they hadn’t any 

/ tills pension. How the two old souls got along no 

But she died awhile ago, and that put 

More debt. And this miserable little eighty dollars 

ad to carry him and his debts. And not a whimper 

@ utters, Always kindly, Hoddy was, always telling 

ihe forty years at Huntington—and we fellows here, 

rotten with money, and not knowing that the old 


i * 
ES voice broke. It was some time before he proceeded. 
emoon, at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Ninth 
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Street, just as that tornado broke, he tried to cross the street. 
He got in a jam of cars, and of course the windshields were all 
mussed up with rain, and the chauffeurs couldn’t see anything 
ahead—and they don’t know whose car it was. The police say 
it was just four thirty-one when they picked him up. 

“Well, that’s all, except that—I’m going down to Bellevue, and 
if one or two of you want to come—perhaps old Hoddy will know 
us—even this late.” 

Middleton had finished. From various parts of the room came 
the words: “I'll go! Let me go!” Men were frankly wiping 
their eyes. 

At a distant table arose Martin Delano. He was reputed to be 
the wealthiest alumnus of Huntington. He was said to have 
made almost fabulous millions during the war. In the Street he. 
was known as “Merciless Martin.” They were planning to strike 
him this evening for at least a hundred thousand. 

Martin Delano stood holding the edge of the table with one 
hand, the other fingering a spoon on the table. He stood there 
long. Several times he opened his lips as though to speak. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his cheeks and forehead. 
Evidently he was deeply moved. 

“Mr. Toastmaster, may I ask the privilege of going down to 
Bellevue with Mr. Middleton? I would ask that I be allowed to 
insist on going down. I have sinned, grievously sinned, in for- 
getting old Hoddy. Now, when it’s too late— Thirty years ago, 
and more, when I was a green, frightened freshman from Vermont, 
he took me to his heart. He was known as the Freshman’s Friend. 
That’s what Hoddy always did—take the green and frightened 
freshman to his heart. Probably, if he hadn’t done that to me, 
I'd have gone back home in my lonesomeness. And then— 

“Yes, I have sinned—and it might have been $0 different. 1 
want to go down there! And I’m coming back here, before you 
men are through tonight, and I’ll tell you more.” 

At about half-past ten Martin Delano came back. He walked 
into the room just as one of the speakers had finished. The 
toastmaster caught his eye and beckoned to him to come to the 
speaker’s table. Delano stood in front of the crowd. He had 
walked forward, seeing no one on his way. 

“Hoddy—Hoddy has gone, boys !” 

Then quickly, silently, the three hundred men arose and stood. 
After a time they heard Delano say: “Sit down, boys!” 

He waited till they were seated. ‘“There’s a lot that I might 
tell, men—terrible things—that I wont tell, for it’s all over. 
Just this—and I suppose you're about through now and breaking 
up. It was the poor old Prof of ours—shattered, deathly white, a 
lot older. But will you believe it, the same dear old smile, or 
almost a smile, on his face! Unconscious, but babbling. And 
about what? The colleg-—Alma Mater! Those were just the 
words—Alma Mater! The college that gave him the half pay and 
forgot him on the very night when we are trying to raise a mis- 
erable two million, that things like this sha’n’t happen again! 

“And boys, when we bent over him and whispered our names, 
he seemed after a while to understand that we were there—but 
in the classroom, the old Number 3 in Holmes Hall! And fel- 
lows, he called on—on me to recite—” . 

Merciless Martin Delano couldn’t go on. Finally he spoke. 

“And so, Mr. President, I wish, sir, as a slight token of my 
appreciation of what that simple great man has done for Hunting- 
ton College to give to our Alma Mater—our Alma Mater, sir— 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be used for 
the erection of a suitable building, for whatever purpose is most 
necessary, and that building to be called after Horace Irving. 

“And sir, I also desire to give to the fund for properly pro- 
viding for the salaries of our professors and other teachers, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars—those men who 
teach in our Alma Mater. 

“And I ask one word more: I have arranged that Professor 
Irving is to be buried from my house. If you will permit me, I 
will leave now.” 

The alumni of Huntington College were silent. There was no 
sound, save the occasional pushing of a chair, or the click of a 
plate or a glass upon the table, as Martin Delano passed from 
the room. 


T was after one o’clock. Martin Delano was in his library, 
his arms flung across the table, his face between them. 
In the opaque blur of swirling rain, his car had passed the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Ninth Street at precisely half-past four 
that afternoon. He had happened to take out his watch at the 
moment the Metropolitan clock struck the second quarter. 
He would never know whether it had been his car or anotherl 
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HERE came from an alley and into the street 
The haunting refrain of a melody sweet; 
A whistling street-urchin had carried it down 
From his gallery throne to a turbulent town. 
The song had a thrill in its every note; 
It sweetened the lips and it gladdened the throat; 
It danced on its way from the happy boy’s heart 
To Sicily Joe of the strawberry-cart. 
Joe gathered it up with a welcoming zeal 
And shared it with Tim at the taxicab’s wheel; 
Tim carried it on till he came to a stop, 
Then whistled the tune for a boulevard cop. 
The boulevard cop found the turnkey alone 
And sang him the melody over the phone; 
The turnkey, good fellow, in whose heart yet dwells 
God’s pity, soon sent it down into the cells. 
The prisoners took cheer in the melody sweet 
And out through the bars it went back to the street; 
The boy who had first sent the song on its way 
Said: “Funny, that’s twice I have heard that today!” 
And so, while the song again played on his lips, 
He met some seafaring men bound for their ships; 
He gave it to them, and they carried it on— 
Well, nobody knows just how far it has gone! 
Which all goes to prove that when God would spread joy, 
He finds he can always depend on a boy! 
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The only thing he seemed to 
care about was to bury him- 


self in the financial pages of a 
newspaper, his brows Tnitted, 
scowling to himself. 


Over the wire Mrs. Robeson was now 
HE day the Lynwood Country Club ; gabbling aimlessly. 
jumped the price of cocktails from “How many of us are you having at the 
thirty-five cents to half a dollar, Milly club tonight?” she asked. 
we Vincent lost no time in rescuing from the wastebasket It was a dinner Milly and her husband, 
out pairs of stockings she had thrown there the night before. Jerry Vincent, were giving; and besides the 
ih, if you like; though Milly didn’t. If there was anything Robesons there would be two other couples. In a voice that tried 
bus in the relation between the cocktails and the stock- not to be wearied Milly gave the information. In the same way 
@ Wasn't visible to her. The event, as it happened, struck she replied to Mrs. Robeson’s other idle inquiries. Yes, they were 
one might imagine. having the table in the big room. Yes, they would dance after- 
Was Mrs. Robeson who gave her the news. The Robesons ward. Yes, the club seemed quite lively nowadays. Though Milly 
megnbors of the Vincents—members, as well, of the same had mastered the inclination to hang up the receiver in the midst 
the club; “the crowd,” they called it. However, the news of Mrs. Robeson’s ambling chatter, it was only because her desire 
i club was not the sum total of the early morning tidings now was to tear the instrument out by the roots. It was all very 
B Robeson had to reveal. After she had “vented over the well for Mrs. Robeson with a houseful of servants—three or four 
mmone her opinion of the club management in gerieral and of them, at any rate—to idle away her morning; but with Milly, 
m= nouse-committee in particular, she turned her attention to a maid-of-all-work her only help, it was different. Finally, how- 
Hees tradesmen. Ali Baba and his forty associates, in com- ever, the voice on the wire grew hesitant. 
- =e were SO many philanthropists. “Well, I guess I’ll have to be going,” murmured Mrs. Robeson. 
Sam © Mentioned this, Mrs. Robeson fetched a giggle. “Good-by—thank you for calling,” Milly said instantly; and as 
a Well,” she remarked idly, “one might as well expect to instantly she hung up the receiver on the hook. The next instant 
freee NOWadays,” : she took it down again. 
® Stirred restlessly. The remark somehow jarred. The “Give me Main 736,” she told the operator hurriedly. 
ar Prices, as she knew, was only of passing moment to Mrs. Her brows were puckered; there was a cloud in her young, 
eeson. Phil Robeson, of late, had been fairly coining money; pretty eyes; and as she waited for the connection, Milly picked 
mee cocktails at fifty cents represented little hardship, if any, up a pencil from the desk and began to figure on the back of an 
oq Jenny Robeson’s harangue was, in fact, mere force of envelope lying there. What she figured was the cost of the cock- 
3 relic, an echo of the time when she and her husband had _ tails that would be served that night at the club. There would 
een quite 80 prosperous. What jarred and irritated, though, be eight at the dinner; and the usual thing was to have at least 
: : self-satisfied glibness in that speech of hers. True, as three cocktails for each person. , That meant twenty-four cock- 
cas ue might expect to be gouged; yet the fact made Milly _ tails in all. ; : 
mt ieel anything but complacent. : Milly already had done a great deal of figuring over that dinner. 
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Incidentally, too, the figuring had not been confined to the cock- 
tails. At thirty-five cents, however, the initial price of each cock- 
tail, the cost was eight dollars and forty cents. But now cock- 
tails were fifty cents—twelve dollars for the lot, a difference of 
three dollars and sixty cents. 

She had just arrived at this when she got Main 736. 

“Hello,” called Milly, “is that Sondheim’s Dairy?” 
and Milly spoke again. 

“How much are eggs today?” she asked. 

Eggs, it appeared, were one dollar and four cents a dozen; and 
the shadow in Milly’s gray eyes deepened momentarily. A pause 
followed. During it, she caught the edge of her under lip be- 
tween her small, even teeth and gazed fixedly at the wall before 
her. Then, all at once, Milly spoke again. 

Her air and her tone were together decisive now. 

“T want you to change my regular order,” directed Milly. “In- 
stead of sending me a dozen daily, make it from now on two 
dozen a week Yes, that’s it, Mr. Sondheim—just two dozen 
a week.” 

Then, hanging the receiver on the hook, Milly went up the 
stairs to her bedroom, where from the wastebasket she rescued the 
stockings she had thrown into it the night before. 


It was, 


T is queer, in view of the circumstances, that Milly Vin- 

cent, so far from having a thirst for cocktails, cared 
little if at all for them. For that matter, neither did Jerry Vin- 
cent, her husband. As it happens, though, neither Milly nor Vin- 
cent would any more have thought of cutting out those cocktails 
at their dinner than they would have thought of cutting out the 
dinner itself. However, before the dinner with its cocktails was 
served that night at the club, a good many things had begun to 
om place in Milly’s little world, that suburban household of 
ers. 

The first of these was the discovery that the stockings already 
had been darned once too often—that they could not be darned 
again. The second jolt was that the rest of her inner, invisible 
wardrobe was in the same state of hopeless disrepair. A third 
occurrence was the arrival of the morning’s mail. 

The day was the first of the month; and when Milly picked 
up the bundle of envelopes the postman had left at the door, she 
gaped, then she gasped. During the day there were a succession 
of other similar happenings. All were more or less intimately 
connected with the stockings, the cocktails and the morning’s 
mail. Then that evening a few minutes before Jerry Vincent came 
home from his office in the city, they were topped by still another 
discovery. It was the day’s culminating event. 

Vincent was the chief clerk in a Pine Street law-firm. His 
friends felt that for a man so young Jerry was doing well in his 
profession. It was expected, at any rate, that shortly Jerry would 
be taken into the firm—“get his name on the door” as the Pine 
Street saying has it; for both there and in Lynwood, Vincent was 
popular. However, all this is but in passing. For an hour or 
more before she heard his key rattle in the latch, Milly had sat 
staring at the wall in her living-room, her fingers laced together 
in her lap and her head awhirl with the thoughts that had at last 
forced themselves on her. They were, as a whole, ugly thoughts. 

The day’s events had done it. She felt, in short, exactly as if 
she had wakened from a dream to find the ground swimming out 
from under her. Something was wrong, unutterably wrong; and 
though for months she had been dimly conscious of this, what the 
something was she now knew at last. 

It was her husband Jerry Vincent. 

The processes by which Milly, in her reflections, had arrived 
at this conclusion were, to say the least, peculiar. It was not the 
stockings that had done it. It was not due, either, to the condition 
in which she had found her wardrobe. Neither was it the inforced 
reduction of her household’s daily supply of eggs. All these were 
part of an old story with Milly. It was neither all this nor was 
it even that sheaf of bills the postman had handled in at the door 
that had awakened Milly to the fact she faced.. The bills would 
be paid; they had yet to be swamped by debt; and as for the 
things she denied herself in the struggle to “keep up their end,” 
she and Vincent had learned to go without them. What had done 
the trick was that smug self-satisfaction Mrs. Robeson had voiced 
that moment, now hours ago, when she had talked over the tele- 
phone to Milly. 

Robeson was “successful;” Jerry Vincent wasn’t. That was the 
whole sum and substance of it. 

For hours now.—all the day, in fact,—Milly had wrestled with 
it. What was wrong? Why was it that Robeson had won out, 
when Jerry, her own Jerry, had failed? Robeson hadn’t Jerry’s 


brains; he hadn't, either, Jerry’s aptitude in other 
doubted if, in the city, Robeson had even Jerry’s standin 
other thing she couldn’t understand was that while Jerry | 
a salary as high as any man in his post—a salary, too » 
she thought of it, as good as Robeson drew, one should } 
a “success” and the other as merely “getting on.” It was. 
due as much to Robeson’s rise in life as anything, that ¥ 
her husband found themselves struggling beyond their” 
She had been determined to hold up her end. She om 
stand by and see Robeson—any of the crowd, for that 
“put it over” on Jerry. That was why he and she had} 
making a show. ’ 


The impression that others were in the same predp 


offered little consolation. 


hopelessly behind. 
But why? Why? 


f She could not blink the fact ¥ 
spite of all the struggle, hers and his together, Jerry wag: 


Just at this instant Vincent’s latchkey sounded in the 


Half-past six was the usual hour for Vincent’s return, } 
he had taken an earlier train. He came in briskly, a br 
set young fellow with a boyish, animated face. Vincent,] 
was only a year or so over thirty—say four years Milly 
They had been married seven years. 

“Hello, Midge!” he greeted her. Grinning, he held bel 
behind his back. “Guess what I’ve brought you!” he said 

Milly was unable to guess. It was by an effort she had 
to wring her lips into a smile that would answer his. 
she pondered whether.that same boyish gayety of his 
thing to do with his ill success. Perhaps. % 

“Here you are!” he said, producing what he’d brought! 

Milly hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. It wasall 
handsome bunch of violets he had brought. She knew: 
asking what they must have cost him. 

“Jerry, Jerry!” she murmured. 

Jerry looked at her in momentary bewilderment. 

“‘What’s the matter, Midge?” 

She laid the violets on the table, and for a moment: 
him, all the resentment, the criticism she had felt, ebb 
her in one tide of sudden womanly tenderness. It wa 
as if he had been a little boy and she his mother. 

“Jerry,” she said, “you gave up your luncheon 
you, to buy me those?” 7a 

As a matter of fact he had not only given up his lunch 
day; to pay for them he would have to give it up ff 
days. But Jerry only grinned. 

“T wanted you to have them,” he replied. 2 

“Yes, I know you did,” said Milly. 

She crossed the room and put both hands upon t 
One would have seen as she stood there how slender a 
she was; yet there was in her eyes a look of gravity ama 
that a woman of twice her age and experience might # 
In the last six months of her married life, Milly, it s 
been turning many of the pages of a particularly g 
primer of life. * 

“Jerry,” she said as she stood there, “I can’t stand it am 

He seemed to grasp instantly what she meant. sam 
struck almost instantly from his face; and after a Drei 
tary glance of surprise, of pained realization, rather, B® 
heavily. a 

“T can’t, either,” he said. 5 

Mote was acutely conscious as she looked a 
that she had not been the only one to ae 
of their struggle. The strain of making both : 
preyed as much on him as it had on Milly. The smile) 
face looked drawn, haggard; and her heart for the moms 
her. She wasn’t able yet to say to him what she felt mw 

“What are we going to do?” she asked; Vincent shook: 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

It was a fact, too: Vincent didn’t know. : 2 

This was not the first time they had talked this ove 
the first few years, life had gone simply with Vincemt 
because it had gone simply that it had gone smootly,| 
friends had been, like them, young and of moderate ™ 
late, though, some of these friends, all of whom had sta 
a common level, had begun to forge their way ahead. 
fear they might be left behind that had led the Vinee 
to keep up the pace. The fear, too, had in it SOMS 
than the mere dread of being distanced socially. 
undisguised terror in Vincent’s mind that if he 
the race in Lynwood, he would drop out of the race ™ 
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“Jerry,” she said as she stood there, “I can’t stand it any more.” He 
seemed to grasp instantly what she meant. “I can’t, either,” he said. 
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“You don’t understand, Milly,” he said. “‘If we put that money in a bank, all we'll get from it is three per 
cent. The way I'm working it, | may make it earn a fortune.” ‘But what if you lost it?" she demurred. 


city. There was a good deal of business, law-business, that if he 
played his hand well might ultimately come to him. He had the 
dread that every active, ambitious man has too of becoming a 
drudge, an automaton—the kind and character from which the 
habitual clerk class is drawn—men who through force of circum- 
stances or their own inability become pigeonholed for life in the 
musty, dusty back-rooms and libraries of the big city law-firms. 
Even so, Vincent long had wondered just what his present life 
was getting him. 

How simple, how smooth, the first years of their married life 
seemed now! There were no country-clubs then, no dinners for 
eight, nothing so involved and difficult for them as the pace the 
Robesons and the other “successes’’ had set. 

“My, Milly,” said Vincent, “if we could only go back to them!” 

She had dropped her hands from his shoulders and turned away. 
The remark she had not seemed to hear. If she had, Milly at 
any rate gave no heed to it. 

“Jerry,” she said abruptly, “what’s wrong with you?” 

She had managed at last to plump it at him; and Vincent for 
a moment gazed at her astonished. 

“With me? Why,-I don’t know. Why do you ask?” he said. 
Vincent looked more surprised, more startled than before. 

“But Iam, Milly—I’m getting on!” He laughed shortly, abrupt- 
ly, his air a little confused. “You don’t understand, dear,’ he 
said; “it isn’t because I’m not getting on that we’re having a hard 
time of it. The trouble, don’t you see, is that we’re living be- 
yond our means!” 

It was the fact, of course; but Milly shook her head. She was 
determined now to make him see the truth. It meant paining him 
again, but then it was for his good. 

“You're not, Jerry,” she said slowly. “Every day you're falling 
back. What I want to know, though, is why you're not succeeding. 


You have the brains, the energy, too. Why aren’t you succeet 
ing like Robeson?” 

“Robeson?” 

Vincent looked at her again, astonished; and Milly nodded. 

“Robeson, Jerry—three or four of the others too. Take Mt 
Gray and Mr. Reynolds: their wives don’t have to trim and pat 
the way I do!” 

It was true—they didn’t. Vincent waited till Milly finished. 

“Yes,” he said quietly; “but they’re all making something @ 
the side. You forget that, don’t you?” he asked. 

So far from forgetting it, it was the very thing she had wished 
to make him acknowledge. If they could make something on the 
side,” why couldn’t Jerry Vincent do it too? 

He looked at her steadily a moment. ; 

“You know how they do it, don’t you?” he inquired. 

Milly wasn’t much concerned how they did it. The maim thing 
to her was that their wives underwent no such struggle as she ¥® 
undergoing daily. One and all, they followed eagerly and doc 
in Mrs. Robeson’s trail. 

“They make it in Wall Street,” said Vincent. 

Milly’s answering remark was conclusive. : 1 

“Well, if they can do it, you can do it too,” she said; 
turning away from him, she made her way to the door. 0 
for a moment she paused. “You'd better think it over, Jerry, 
she said quietly; then she went up the stairs to dress. rm 

Apparently, Vincent did think it over. Late that night, J 
the party was breaking up, he drew Robeson to one Side 

“Who are those brokers you deal with?” he asked. ini 

Robeson, a big, florid man with a face flushed from high 
gave him the information. The firm was the New Street 
of Rooker, Burke & Co.; and Robeson, his air hearty, € 
cent on the shoulder. 
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By Maximilian Foster 


“That’s the stuff, Jerry!” he proclaimed. “I’ve always been 
ime you you ought to be making a little something on the side!” 
with him. He must, indeed. 

Lynwood housewives, even the most prosperous, will be 
sahie to recall that morning early in the winter when eggs 
hed the highwater-mark of one dollar and eight cents a dozen. 
samy that happened, Milly Vincent came down the stairs from 
om; and going to the desk in the corner of the living- 

“she seated herself and took the telephone from the hook. 

Mieeme Main 736,” she called. 

Iwas a different Milly now from the one who had sat in that 
'g scant three months previously, her fingers laced together 
re 5 and her eyes fastened on the wall. In a few minutes 
de was going to luncheon at the club—a luncheon she was giving 
"Robeson and her other friends, Mrs. Gray and Mrs. 
wnolds; and as she waited for the call, Milly was humming 


resently the operator gave her the connection. 
illo—is that Sondheim’s dairy?” she asked. It- was, and 
Milly spoke again. “I want to change my order,” she directed. 
“ptead of the four dozen eggs a week you've been sending, 
make it a dozen a day Yes, that’s right, Mr Sondheim. 
_... ¥6s, I know the price—a dollar eight On second 
you'd better send me a dozen extra for Sundays too. 
Ves, that’s all. Thank you. Good-by.” 
up the receiver, Milly rose and sauntered back to the 
moom, where the waitress, a new addition to the household, 
ung her morning’s work. 
to tell you, Nora,” said Milly, “that Mr. Vincent and 
g in town tonight, and going to the theater afterwards. 
ike, you and the cook may have the evening out.” 
& you, ma’am,” the maid replied; and Milly spoke again. 
mare some stockings on a chair in my room, Nora—a 
ms of them. If they’re any use to you, you may have 


ink you, ma’am!” Nora said, delighted at this prospect 
to her wardrobe. 
fcame then, the roadster Jerry had bought for her; and 
® place at the wheel, Milly shot on her way up the road 
untry Club. 
; Vincent had found the 
fake a little something on the side. 
mt “flyer” was in steel. It was a small transaction, in- 
fae, as-it did, only fifty shares of the stock; but the deal, in 
ian forty-eight hours, netted him two hundred dollars. That 
iigt, the evening of the day he made that first profit, Milly never 
would forget. It was three days after the dinner she had given 
the Robesons at the club. 

Sm o'clock had struck, and Milly sat at the desk in the living- 
(oom, figuring busily. All the day she had been doing that. What 
she figured, an interminable, endless task to her, was her house- 
hold accounts. Daily she entered these in a large account-book 
tiled with parallel columns. The “Doomsday Book,” she called it. 

The dinner had been a crusher. Cocktails were not the only 
things that had gone up in price at the club; and how she and 

Were to pay for the dinner when the bill came in Milly had 
tit yet been able to figure. Already she had trimmed and pared 
tillin their unseen, secret living at home he and she 

tome down to the barest essentials. She was 

uring when she heard Jerry’s key again 
nittle in the latch. 

door opened; she heard him in the hall: and 
bent over the “Doomsday Book,” Milly was still 
Plodding hopelessly up and 

the riled, figured col- 

Wiis when a hand reached 
Wer her shoulder and 
d the ee from the 
4 quick motion. 
» Throw that damn’ thing 
mip the fire!” said Jerry 
= looked up, gaping. 
,8azing at her, his 
Fe shining, feverish, so 


for an Instant she 
me had been drinking. He had not, as a matter of fact, 
re Was, indeed, a little drunk. Steel, that afternoon, had 
au than four points above the price he’d paid for it; 
ie Prot, that two hundred dollars he had cleared, had been 
50 much heady wine. 
pmade two hundred dollars!” she faltered. His eyes blazed. 
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“Yes, I did!” answered Jerry, and he added: “I cleaned it up 
in less than a couple of days! 

Two hundred dollars in two days was a hundred dollars a day; 
and Milly’s heart leaped in a throb of exultation and relief. She 
felt acutely as a swimmer must feel when after being swept under 
by a maelstrom he struggles again to the surface. 

“There!” she cried. “What did I tell you, Jerry!” 

The day following, Vincent had won again. It was another 
two hundred dollars he cleared; then, three days later, by another 
quick “turn,” a deal in Texas oil, he was an extra four hundred 
dollars to the good. He met with a loss the day after, but the 
loss, after all, was small—one hundred and fifty dollars due to a 
drop‘in Steel. After that, though, Vincent won almost uniformly. 
At the first month’s end he was a shade over two thousand dollars 
to the good. 

That same night, long past midnight, she and Vincent sat up 
talking it over. Even Milly knew, though not definitely, perhaps, 
that men cannot go on winning endlessly in Wall Street. 

All their bills were paid. The new maid, too, had been hired; 
and they had already selected the car they meant to buy. Milly 
had laid in all the new things, the wardrobe she’d needed so badly; 
and the next night, a Saturday, she and Jerry were giving another 
dinner, this time in town. Dinner in the city—it was Mrs. Robe- 
son who’d suggested it—would be of course far more expensive 
than at the Country Club; but though Milly no longer now had 
this to fear, she was still a little troubled. They should begin to 
save more, she was sure. 

Jerry, at this, gave’a little laugh. 

“Why, we’re saving!” he exclaimed. 
we ever had, haven’t we?” 

It was true—they had. Milly, however, was still a little 
troubled. “But I mean we ought to put something in the bank— 
lay it by,” she explained. 

He laughed again. 

“You don’t understand, Milly,” he said. “If we put that money 
in a bank, all we'll get from it is three per cent a year. The way 
I’m working it now, though,” he added, “I may make it earn me 
a fortune.” 

“But what if you lost it?” she demurred. 

He answered her with another laugh. 

“Don’t be a gloom, Midge,” said Vincent. 

Milly said no more. 

She said no more; yet at the same time the thought that 
momentarily had troubled her still clung vaguely in her mind. It 
somehow didn’t look right. However, for the time being the 
obscuring cloud was thrust into the background by the accumulat- 
ing evidences of Vincent’s new success. ‘The automobile was 
bought and paid for. The dinners at the club had become a regu- 
lar affair. The trips to the city, the theater afterwards, then a 
late supper ere they hastened to the train—these were a frequent, 
established happening. 

The new order of affairs thrilled Milly. It was to her, too, 
like wine; and yet she was 
astonished, too. She had not 
dreamed she had such capacity 
for enjoyment. She could not 
believe, after the dark, even 
(Continued on page 140) 


“We've got more than 


Milly shot on her 
way up the road to 
the Country Club. 














N O more appealing stories of the animals 
and birds that dwell on the Edge of Civiliza- 
tion in America have ever been published 
than the series that now concludes with. this 
superb story of 
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E clasped the crag with crooked claws, eight hun- 

H dred feet up on a ledge overlooking the wild 
gorge of the Deerfield River, where it breaks 

out of the Green Mountains, hits a buttress of the Berkshires 


and turns east to cut its way to the Connecticut. To be ex- 
act, he was not even clasping the crag, but the storm-twisted 
stem of a low pitch pine which grew on the crag. As he sat 
there, intent and still, the brown river rippling over its shal- 
low, stony bottom like a thin ribbon far below him, the juts of 
naked rock around him, across the gorge the precipitous op- 
posite wall, and then the fold on fold of wild, tumbled, forest- . 
clad hills, he made a picture peculiarly fitted to its rugged set- 
ting. He stood almost three feet high, his feathers a glossy 
blackish brown where the sunlight glinted on wing-curve and 
shoulder, his head and neck white as snow, his bill and feet 
yellow, and a hint of more snow-white where his tail could be 
seen below the folded wing-tips. He, the bald eagle, the largest 
and most powerful creature that now takes the air over our East- 
ern lands since his cousin the golden eagle has vanished, he the 
symbol of America, emblem of our might, emblazoned on our 
shield (and our money!), sat like a carved image eight hundred 
feet above the rippling brown ribbon of the Deerfield River— 
watching for a dead fish! 

His distant relatives, the duck-hawks, two of whom had nested 
not far away on these same precipitous ledges for many years, 
live on birds, killing them on the wing. The fiery goshawks who 
come down from the north in winter are the terrors of the air, 
killing for the pure love of the fight, and attacking any game, 
even poultry or rabbits twice their own weight. The low-flying 
Cooper’s hawk (Baldy could see one of them now, below him, 
flying over a small orchard in a farm tucked down like a piece of 
green carpet by the side of the river, and diving like a bullet in 
among the chickens) falls upon his living prey and kills like a 
bolt from the blue. But the bald eagle, in his serene strength, his 
majestic beauty of flight—preys upon dead fish. At least, he 
preys upon them when he can, in summer. Hunger, or the de- 
mands of his young, may drive him to other offal or even to 
killing; but he is, none the less, driven to it. His nature is not 
pugnacious; his instincts may be vulturine, but they are pacific. 
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Unto the victors children belong the spoils. 


Not Jove’s thunderbolts, but a carrion pickerel, should be B® 
sented in his talons, were we realists in our art. 

But we are not realists. Man lives by symbols. 
tion transcends facts. See, Baldy rises suddenly fr 
on the cliffside, and with a kind of barking scream, age 
and a few air-stirring beats of those vast wings, more pr 


feet from tip to tip, leaps upward, banks, ascends on ‘< doa 


His imagine 
om his ped 


is now overhead against the blue! Look at him now, 


marvel that man has placed the thunderbolts of at she! 


his yellow talons, or carved his form upon 4 natin ae 
Against the sky he is outlined with sharp distinctness, he i 
feathers of his wings a trifle separated, letting through t ‘back 
All brown has disappeared from his plumage; he looks , 
now, save his splendid white head and neck, and the gt M 
fan of his tail. His domineering eyes are still visible r* : 
banks and swings in soaring loops above the hole of 
gorge, keeping his head down, his vision fixed below ‘0 fal 
superbly easy is his flight! Over what spaces he sooty 0 

the buoyancy of air, with spread wings motionless: , a 
to strike would be his if suddenly those wings Wer orn, Bi 
the thunderbolt fell! A great, brave bird, for bet pin 
very cry a challenge! So splendid a sight was Baldy as 7 
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Walter Prichard Eaton 


a over the gorge and suddenly saw his prey below him—a prey 
“invisible to the human eye from the top of the precipice 
writ powerful glasses—and folding his wings, dropped a dead 
7 space to snatch from the river—a dead fish. 
es “Baldy the eagle had his battle, his long, incessant battle 
fo to rear his young and perpetuate his breed. It 
snot waged with other birds or with beasts, but with man, 
‘the very Americans who had proclaimed him their national 
their proud and dominant emblem. And in this battle he, 
i sail the other creatures of the wild, was at a tremendous dis- 
for to man alone belongs the coward’s weapon which 
from afar—gunpowder. Before gunpowder man had bows 
“gpd arrows and spears. If instead of primitive man some other 
e had learned to kill from afar, how different would have 
“en ithe history of the world! But to return to Baldy: 
* Ashe rose from the river with his fish, he did not come back to 
"pire on the cliff to devour his meal. Instead he climbed rapidly 
“Willis piercing yellow eyes could see well over the upper rim of 
“We gorge on either side, and then sailed westward, following the 
‘Soon, 


& 


‘ of an erosion cafion which ran back into the folds of the 
S hiding a rushing stream at the bottom beneath its hemlocks. 
3 from the rock where he was first seen, he became only a 
"poving fleck of white and black against the dark mountain-sides, 
it then the eye lost him and could not tell where he sank into 
@e itee-tops—if he did sink into the tree-tops instead of passing 
quand up over the crest of the divide. ; E 
"As a matter of fact, far up at the head-waters of this cafion 
uk, almost two thousand feet above sea-level, and surrounded 
“Wy idense forest and laurel dells, was a small 
“woutain tarn, a spring-fed pond of a dozen 
“gas, its waters looking almost black from 
‘We accumulation of leaf mold on the shallow 
“bottom. Just back from the rocky shore of 
“Wis pond, rising a trifle above the other hem- 
“Weeks so that its top commanded a view of the 
Galer, stood a great hemlock. It was not yet 
"ad, but it appeared to be dying. In the last 
img fork of its top was a big structure of 
“Mis. It was toward this nest that Baldy 
: ¢ac-cac-cac-ing as he sank. His call 
Ws answered by a lower-toned, broken call 
Wim tree close to the shore, a sound which, 
G@ming suddenly in the silence of the forest, 
Was startling as the laughter of a maniac, 
With it Somewhat resembled. At the same 
Want Baldy’s mate rose from the limb where 
been watching the water. And at 
fame time, too, a noise arose from the 
Pimp of sticks, like a gigantic inverted 
Mle, in the tree-top—the noise of two 
fand very hungry eaglets anticipating 


ween parents sank to the rim of the nest, 
VW they stood outlined sharply against the 
Set May sky, and the fish was apportioned 
between infants, which were then two 
Yawhing guilets opening into a small collection 


be rept em downy feathers. There is a time at 


ing of its career when even the 
ian infant is not a pretty thing, save to 
MS infatuated parents, resembling rather a 
Waened Chinaman or a four-alarm fire than 
wmething fashioned in the image of its Maker. 
! bird, especially when about to be fed, 
Seven less pleasing to look upon. Yet Baldy 
fithis mate were tremendously pleased with 
they had produced. 
Why wouldn’t they be? This nest was 
the ruins of one they had made the 
Yat before, and in which the mother had laid 
ee ts of eggs. The first set had been laid 
ie first day of March, and the chicks 
tikes through the first of April, only to be 
iL” ‘imost immediately by some man or 
4 parents were away fishing. 
a Mote eges were laid, and this time the 
ie Wete taken before they were hatched. 
Fring: have been by the same person—the 
a vever knew. Baldy’s mate, seeing 
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with all speed, but the robber saw and heard her coming before 
she was near enough to do anything, and slid rapidly to earth 
with the precious eggs. As she hovered and dived, crying and 
screaming, over the spot, a flame smote her eyes, a noise assailed 
her ears, and something twanged by her in the air, nipping a wing- 
feather as it passed. There were no more attempts at a family 
that year. 

But now, this second spring, the nest had been rebuilt on the 
ruins of the old (making it, to be sure, yet higher and more con- 
spicuous), and two eggs had been laid and hatched, and no robber 
had come to disturb them. They were proud and happy parents 
at last. And what wonder and beauty they added to the wild 
mountain uplands as their calls dropped down from the high air 
into the silence of the forest!—as they looped their majestic 
circles over the billowing waves of tree-tops that were mountains 
and gorges but which from their altitude looked like a heaving 
green sea!—as they sat silent above the mountain tarn, the rushing 
river, or perched on the rim of the nest, a living sculpture of the 
nation’s shield set against a blue-enameled sky! The forest 
watcher, a wild duck on the pond, perhaps, could sometimes hear 
Baldy’s high, clear cac-cac-cac when Baldy himself was actually 
invisible, or at most a tiny black speck no larger than a pin-point, 
against the white bosom of a cumulus. The ducks knew that call! 
They knew, too, that Baldy’s yellow eyes could see them when 
they could not see him. They grew alert and watchful, ready 
to dive. 

For Baldy and his mate were often driven to seek other game 
than dead fish. It is a part of man-made warfare: to establish a 
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emg im the tree while she was in the air 
We miles away, had made for the spot 





Once he spied the body of a rabbit killed by a weasel in the woods. 
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blockade and starve out an enemy. Under this method the enemy 
is helpless; he cannot strike back. He can only do his best to 
keep body and soul together on what is left of his own resources. 
Similarly, though unconsciously, man has warred on the eagles, 
among other birds and beasts. 

He has cut off or taken away 

their food-supply as well as 

directly attacking 

them in battle. 

When I was a boy, 

men used to drive a 

few miles into the 

north woods from a 

certain village in 

Maine and bring out 

two hundred trout in 

a couple of days. 

They fished with 

two or three hooks 

on a line. Today a 

couple of trout in 

as many days in 

that stream would 

be a fair catch. In 

those same days the 

eagles bred in the 

pine-hung gorges 

where the stream 

cut through the 

mountain defiles. 

They breed _ there 

no more. It is 

hard enough to fight nest-robbers 

and hunters, but harder yet to keep 

the race going with the food-supply 

cut off, for an adult eagle is a big 

bird, and a baby eagle is a hungry 

one; and both of them need much provisioning. So it 
was hunger—his own or his. children’s—that drove 
Baldy to his many departures from his most instinctive 
diet of dead fish. 

When the ducks passed northward on their migration, he 
would sometimes spy a flock floating on some little wood- 
encircled pond as he coursed the upper air watching the 
earth-panorama below. Then he would drop down and 
hover above the spot, hoping perhaps that some duck might 
be weak or crippled or young, and so an easy prey; but 
failing to see such a one, he would strike anyway into the 
startled flock. A’ canvasback duck, or a grebe, however, 
he never succeeded in getting, for the race is not always 
to the strong. Sometimes it is to the quick and crafty. 

Any diving-bird could almost invariably escape him. He 
could not cleave below water as could the osprey or great 
fish-hawk who lived over the mountain by the: big pond. 

Consequentiy Baldy hunted the waterfowl as little as need be, 
for he hated effort spent in vain. Rather, when dead fish were few 
and hard to find, he preferred to cruise for miles a few hundred 
feet above the river-bed, or to circle over lakes and ponds, his 
wonderful eyes bent downward, watching for live fish under the 
water, estimating their distance from the surface, waiting the 
moment they should rise to the top to give him the chance to 
snatch them out of their element. This great lonely bird, coursing 
the waterways on tireless wings, was fighting an incessant battle, 
after all, the long battle with hunger, for the preservation of his 
own life and the perpetuation of his breed. 

And how long it took his brood of young to put on their wing- 
feathers and escape at last from the terrible conspicuousness of 
the nest into the freedom and concealment of the forest! Baldy 
might well have envied the robins and sparrows and the other 
little birds who get their broods quickly out and foraging, or 
especially the pretty brown grouse whose chicks can scurry into 
the protection of the undergrowth almost as soon as they break 
the shell. While his two fledglings were still more white than 
brown, and quite helpless, a mother partridge in the forest below, 
not three hundred yards from the eagle tree, was leading her 
twelve or fourteen chicks, little puffs of daintiness, into the shelter 
of last year’s leaves. It would be August before Baldy’s young 
hopefuls, still without the proud white collar and white fanned 
tail, but brown all over save for little streaks of white, would be 
able to mount the nest-rim, hop up on a branch of the hemlock, 
look scared and stupid, and then fall off into clumsy flight, while 
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he and their mother swooped overhead and round about, illustra 
ing and crying encouragement. 
Meantime they were growing all the while, with eNOrmous apps 
tites, and they dwelt in a great nest as conspicuous to any 
wandering in that forest as would be a huge hogshead tied to the | 
peak of the Methodist steeple. But so Baldy’s parents and they 
parents before them had built the nest, and no experience 
him concealment, no instinct came to his rescue. When in te 
dim ancient days of his race the nest had been built that way. tie 
eagle knew no fear. He was king of the air, and only from the 
air could danger come, or if it came from below, the higher 
in the tree, the better for the nest. Accordingly the instine! 
was fixed to build it there, and when man finally came ag hy 
enemy, he was utterly unprepared to meet the new foe. 
Instinct, of course, is the greatest conservative foree @ 
the world. When it is a law of one’s being, it prechiy 
change. Nothing can change it but the power of rea 
When an animal changes its instinctive habits to meet ney 
conditions and thus protect itself, we may fairly credit} 
with something like reasoning powers. When it does mg 
change its instinctive habits but falls a victim to them i 
surely lacks what a Yankee would call the ability to put tgp 
and two together. So much for the brains in Baldy’s sap 
white Viking head! 
Yet he knew a thing or two, at that. He knew, fori 
stance, that the osprey, the great fish-hawk, was a far better 
catcher of live fish than he was, and he knew he was a beta 
fighter than the osprey. At any rate, he was ready to changeit 
Accordingly one day after heavy rains had raised the stream-leyel 
and made fishing difficult, Baldy rose high in the air and drifted 
over the divide toward te 
pond where the fish-ham 
lived. As he crossed the ram 
he rose higher still till he 
a speck against the bi 
floating sp 
that yet 
see mosts 
went on @ 
him. The om 
was nows 
visible ata 
and Bald 
tiently 
great cite 
with 
possible expet 
ture of WE 
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effort, keenly watching the air and them 
below him. His patience was at last rewalieyy 
for he saw a second speck coming froma 
a thousand feet lower than he was, 2 
toward the pond. = 
The eagle tilted his planes and rose yet higher, to escape @ 
vation. But the osprey was watching the water. He tp 
hungry. Far below Baldy, he too circled, a smaller Digs 
still impressive, with his five-foot spread of wing. i 
been a philosopher, he would have reflected that the fish-hawk: ~ 
even as himself, was fighting an unequal battle against Manya 1 
so much, perhaps, to protect its nest of sticks in a treet@—a ‘ 
the pond, as to find food in the ponds and streams where One 3 
fish were so abundant. Residents by the seashore can have aes 
idea how rare a fish-hawk has become by inland waters : 
in the migration seasons. Even Baldy himself, in fact, ® 
no other hereabouts. But Baldy was not philosophizing juts 
He was thinking only of fish, and watching the hawking - 
him, on whose sleek back the sunlight flashed. __ ‘ 
Slowly, and still as a feather falling, he wound his way @ : 
invisible spirals of the air to be near his prey until he oe 
see right through the brown, sun-flecked water of the pond 5 
sand and weeds on the bottom, and his eyes caught the | 
wraith of a pickerel moving languidly about. Though he com 
see it, he could not estimate so well as the osprey its Ga 
from the surface. He grew impatient that the osprey © 
strike. Then the fish became clearer; the great hawk 
like a plummet, his talons buried in the water with unerimS 
as his big wings went out like brakes, and instantly he - 
the fish held fast, and started for the woods above 
shore. : a 
Then another bullet fell. Baldy tore at him through re 
almost colliding in his passage; and with a precision #5 
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than the hawk’s when he struck the fish in the The lamhk was dead weight, and Baldy could not lift it in time to 
the eagle shot past his feet and snatched the fish away. avoid this spring. Crashing his wings down, to keep the dog from 
who had caught the wind of his coming, and put on getting the carcass, he struck with his beak at the dog’s eyes, and 
away, was screaming angrily as the great black bird for a brief and savage moment the fight was furious. Once the 
and struck at him with his beak. But the blow was vain. dog got a grip on the lamb, almost pulling the eagle out of the 
* 3 cac-cac-cac of shrill triumph, Baldy was off with his stolen air, but Baldy managed to strike him clear, and rise with one great 
a rising on mighty wing-beats toward the crest of the eastern  wing-shove just out of range, and maintain that level up along the 
: Unto the victor’s children belong the spoils. pasture-top to the woods, where. he hung the carcass over a limb, 
There were other food-quests of Baldy’s which were less spec- tore apart as much as he could conveniently carry, ate a bit him- 
scalar, but ps almost as satisfying. Once he found the body _ self, and then rose and headed for home, well satisfied. 
 mbbit oe by a weasel in the woods. Again he spied five But it was a fatal morning’s work, none the less; for the farmer, 
ina pail on the bottom of a boat drawn up on the shore, and walking from the barn to the house with a pail of milk in each 
nowhere visible. (It was noon and hot, and they hand, happened, as luck would have it, to glance up the pasture 
hyd retired to a cool spring in the woods.) When they returned, just then, and saw Baldy take the air with what certainly looked 
was upset, the fish gone, and not a track but their own in like part of a lamb dangling from his talons. Then he saw the 
the muddy margin around the bow of their boat. They still dis- flock huddled in their stupid terror at one corner of the pasture. 
us the mystery. ; The dog, of course, had disappeared. The farmer never saw him. 
Vel again, coursing over a pasture early one morning, while the He set down the pails and started up the slope. Yes—a lamb was 
sm, visible enough to Baldy from his aérial pathway, and casting missing! The man cursed Baldy. _ Then he suddenly remembered 
amy light on his snow-white neck, was still hidden by the moun- __ that a year ago young Rob Browning, before he went down to the 
in wall from the valley farm, he saw a dog stalk a flock of sheep, city to work, had found somewhere up in the hills an eagle’s nest, 
inf out a lamb and kill it. Baldy was excessively hungry that and brought two young birds home (which, to be sure, had died). 
ing, and his young back in the eyrie were, he knew, calling Rob said eagles used the same nests year after year. That night, 
j for food. Below him was a dead sheep, and none when the chores were done, the farmer got out the family ink- 
ip dispute possession but a brown and black dog, which even bottle and wrote a letter to Rob. When the answer came, he 
wwwas craftily dragging the little carcass toward a thicket where called in two neighbors, and they started off up the mountain- 
je could feast unseen. Made bold by need, Baldy swooped, utter- side, with guns on their shoulders. 
ing his cac-cac-cac like a battle cry, and struck for the carcass. Rob’s directions were, for them, easy to follow, for they had 
The astonished dog, with the rush of wings above him and then logged over these mountains in years past, and hunted ’coon 
fie aimost complete envelopment of his body by the beating and wildcat. After nearly three hours of steady plodding they 
wigs, let go his hold, almost instantly to repent and spring at emerged on a point of rock that commanded a view of the wooded 
hollow where the tarn lay, and they scanned the tree-tops, almost 
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Baldy tore at him through the air, shot past and snatched the fish away. 
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immediately spotting the nest. It was nearly time now for the 
young eagles to fly; a few days more, and they would have been 
safe! But this was not to be. There they were, up on the rim 
of the nest, great brown things as conspicuous as white shoes on 
a fat woman, with eyes scanning the sky for a vision of father or 
mother coming with food. The three men exclaimed in triumph, 
dropped down the reck into the scrub, and made as fast as they 
could for the eagle tree. 


INDING a spot not far away where they could secure an 

open sight of the nest, they hid themselves under the 
boughs of a low hemlock and waited for one or both of the parent 
birds to return. They were warned first by the sudden impatient 
racket of the two eaglets, and then by a far, high scream from 
the air, before they got a glimpse of the parent bird at all. It was 
the mother returning with a fish. She did not see the danger 
lurking under the hemlock screen, or catch the glint of steel peep- 
ing through. Unsuspecting and happy, she dropped lightly as a 
parachute to the nest rim by her babies and began to give them 
food. 

Three tongues of flame spit from the hemlock on the ground. 
Three explosions jarred the silent air. One eaglet fell back into 
the nest; one crashed over the edge into the eagle tree and fell, 
bouncing from limb to limb, till it hit the ground with a thud. 
The mother, falling also, flapped screaming with one broken wing, 
caught at a limb with her talons, could not hold her weight, and 
likewise fell to the ground. The men sprang forward. She half 
raised her proud head, her yellow eyes ablaze, and made ready for 
a last stand, but a blow came down on her white forehead, and 
she crumpled in a heap. 

“Get her out of sight,” said one of the men. 
the other one now.” 

They dragged the mother and the little eagle which lay on the 
ground, in under the hemlock with them, and waited a long time. 
But Baldy was coursing a stream far away and did not return. 
An hour, two hours, went by, and still they did not see him 
coming. One of them grew impatient and lighted a pipe. Another 
did the same. But now Baldy was in sight of the nest, though he 
was three miles away and almost a thousand feet up. He looked 
down for his babies, for his mate—and saw only one still body 
lying in the rough thimble of sticks. Dropping down lower as he 
sped on, his keen eye saw the faintest almost imperceptible 
smoke-wraith drifting up from the hemlock blind. He had never 
seen anything like that before, except from men, or about the 
houses of men. Suspiciously he circled, dropping lower and lower, 
and suddenly calling to his mate in shrill cac-cacs. 

There was no answer—no answer from her, no answer from the 
nest. The single form within it lay still. Baldy knew it was 
dead. His piercing eye kept watch where he had glimpsed that 
smoke, and he saw a hand part the boughs a little and push up 
something that gleamed. Instinctively he shot up a few feet, as 
the gleaming thing spit and roared, and he heard the bullet twing 
past his ear. Another great downward shove with his wings, and 
he sprang higher still, wheeling and crying in anger and perplexity. 
Gradually he sank toward the nest again, but again came the spit 
and roar from the hemlocks, and again the twing of something 
past him, this time clipping a feather from his tail. 

He shot up violently, and swung his circles far aloft, widening 
them slowly till the loop carried him a mile or two away; and 
then, as he banked and swung back, he saw distinctly three men in 
the open, watching him, and one of them holding his dead mate 
by the feet! They thought he was too far away to see them! 
As he came wheeling back, high aloft, they jumped under the 
hemlock again, but he did not sink. Instead he passed on, still 
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crying shrilly, and faded to a speck against the afternoon 
hunters gave him up, and started homeward, carrying 
kills which had fallen, but leaving the baby up in the pu 
“Taint worth stuffin’,” they said. “Leastways ‘taint y 
have ter shin a seventy-foot hemlock ter git it.” F 
But Baldy, swinging back now, saw them Passing g e 
whence they had first spied the nest, and unseen of them 
he was against the sun, dropped down low enough to m 
sure it was his mate they carried, her great bedragsl 
trailing the ground. Then he shot upward and Igo 
the north, to the east, to the south, and at sunset cams! 
the lonely nest and looked close at his dead baby. a 
That night he perched, his head on his breast, in qj 
by. In the morning he rose and called his mate, as qf 
might bring her, but no mate came, and no shrieks) 
came from the great mass of sticks in the hemlock. Balm 
slowly, indeterminately, in the upper air, the dawn-light 
his head and neck and tail. Then, as if some impulety 
denly come, he spiraled up and up till the cloud around 
of Greylock was but a white mat on the floor of the wa 
far off to the east, like a silver wire, was the flash of 
river. He pointed into the east and sailed to meet the 
All that morning he flew, high at first, and then lower, 
great river, save where the smoke of cities caused hing§ 
aloft again; and in the afternoon his ears heard a strange 
in the air, and his eyes saw coming at him, with incredible 
the most astonishing bird he had ever beheld. Compared§ 
was as small as the tiniest hummingbird. It was abou 
too, though he was flying at the thousand-foot level, J 
did not dip and rise, but were rigid; yet it moved, it cames 
on, a mysterious blurry circle at the center where a head om 
be. As it tore by above him, with its incredible speed aii 
incredible, jarring whirr, he banked to follow it with 
beholding a man-creature sitting therein! Then it too} 
if to turn, and Baldy worked his wings with all his powen! 
down the fields of air to escape. a 
But the machine had only sheered off to the west, ands 
jarring rumble grew fainter and died away. Then Baldy 
shining plain of the sea, blue and far away—a great pon 
to the rim of the world. It drew him down the air lana 
steady beat of wings, and in a patch of woods by the greatp 
margin he came to rest, and thought of fish. 


HE fishing by the sea was good—better than he! 

known before. He wandered down the coast til 
reached a land of salt-water ponds in behind the sandbars, a 
behind them a region of thick swamps, with fresh-water ponds! 
their depths, and tangles of scrub oak and pine where no roa 
led, no clearings told of hated men. And here Baldy came tors 
once more and called a certain pitch pine home. 

But he took no other mate. There were other eagles—a ie 
in those swamps and along that shore. But his mate was dé 
and he wanted no other. Age was upon him now, age and lot 
liness. He had done his best to fulfill his function and raise 0% 
eagles to soar above the land which called him its national bith 
but this same land would not permit it. He had fought his i 
—and lost. So, like King Philip of old, he made his last stand 
King Philip’s swamps, or soared, a proud and solitary figure, 0 
the murmuring shore of the ocean. It was so little he asked 
the land, after all! He was as harmless as he was magnificel= 
as harmless as a wren. Yet no wren but can rear its broods 
houses built for it by man, while he, without a mate, must 
his great wings in the deepest swamps. Such is the fate todsy 
of him who clutched Jove’s thunderbolts. 








Two Superlative Summer Serials of the Out-of-doots 


In the next, the July, issue will begin a romance of the Mississippi River by the 
one American writer who knows the great waterway and is able to convey the 
glamour of its history in the days that are no more— Opie Read. 


In the succeeding, the August, issue will begin the greatest animal story this mag’ 
azine, famous for its fiction of the wild, has ever published. It is by Hal G. Evarts 
and is entitled “The Yellow Horde.” 
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It might have been an apple of the Hesperides which she held 
out—yet even now her trophy had melted between her fingers, 


THE JAZZ GIRL 


By CORINNE LOWE 


Illustrated by H. 


S Lieutenant Basil Norton sat propped against 

@ post of the boardwalk at Long Beach, his lips 

suddenly formed something which under the cir- 
fmsiances might have been taken as a comment upon the situa- 
ti) and-he quoted aloud from the German poet who had so 
luted Germany. 


“Im wunderschénen Monat Mai, 
Als alle Knospen sprangen, 

Da ist in meinem Herzen 

Die Liebe aufgegangen.” 


wt had Tealized his position before, but Heine’s familiar words 

bed aig him the full force of bitter contrasts. For only two 

oo #0 in the wonder-beautiful month of May, when all the buds 

Sting “1 Basil had felt in his own heart the love that was 

It was, in fact, with this very verse that rapturously, 

wemnly, he had sealed his troth with Hildegarde Lestrange. And 

it didn’t need the crackling of Hildegarde’s letter in his 

me heard as he leaned forward to grip his lean hands about 
= Pilttees, to remind him of changed seasons. 

Xe no perverse tasting of his misery which made 

8 Norton repeat to himself the words that had crowned 

ess. Here was a violent bravery, a sudden leap 


| 
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ing to the very highest peak of pain, an impatience to say: “Now 
I have felt the worst. After this nothing can ever be so hard.” 
And for the same reason he threw himself open now to another 
vividness: 

This was an inner picture which he had carried with him radiant- 
ly through months of training at Plattsburg, through his overseas 
service, through the long sickness that had put an end to that 
service. They were standing together—he and she—on the campus 
of the boys’ preparatory school of which Hildegarde’s father was 
head master and Basil the teacher of German. It was just at 
sunset, and beyond the old stone wall upon which they sat, flounce 
upon flounce of rosy cloud ruffled over the blue Western line of 
hills. Most of the boys had gone to their rooms, but a few still 
strayed under the old trees known to three generations of Maxwell 
students. The gay notes of a mandolin trickling from one of the 
windows of Cobbe Hall, a robin’s note curling about them in soft 
content—these came to the young man as some dim, half-sensed 
company of the outer world, only to add a greater substantiality 
to their wondrous inner world. 

She lifted her face to his now, and once again he heard the 
soft young contralto notes of her voice. “Ah, my dear,” she had 
cried raptly as he finished his solemn little saying of the Heine 
verse, “if anything had to be to make me sure of our being for 
each other! Why, do you know that is the thing I’ve been saying 
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all my life—every May! It came up just like a prayer—a 
prayer of waiting. Oh, don’t you see, it’s just like the plume in 
your cap, something to make me sure that you are Prince Charm- 
ing, the real one I’ve always been looking for.” 

He remembered having gazed at her then with an awe that was 
partly for his good luck in having hit upon the plume for final 
identification, and partly for the thing of which this luck was only 
a logical outcome. Hildegarde and he were bound to say to 
each other “the right thing.” They were bound to do so because 
their source of revenue was the same. Both of them liked the best 
in literature, music, art. To them both “culture” was like the 
Adriatic to the old Venetian pillagers—a highway on which they 
must ever depart to bring back fresh enriching trophies for the 
city of their love. 


ET even in that high moment doubt had assailed Basil. 
“And while I’m away,” he pleaded, “you wont let any- 
thing come between us—your father or anything?” 

“Nothing,” she had answered solemnly. 

“But you know how opposed he’s always been to me,” he had 
reminded her, “and of course I know why—a young dub of an 
instructor—no money, no prospects. Why, there’s nobody in my 
whole family that could afford to endow Maxwell with a chapel 
window.” 

Even then they had both smiled at this reference to the bias 
of Dr. Lestrange’s personal relationships. “Well; dear,” Hilde- 
garde had sighed a moment afterward, “of course Father is 
ambitious. But remember, it’s always for Maxwell, not himself. 
Rich people mean to him nothing but dormitories and new gym- 
nasium equipment. He can’t do without wealth any more than 
Lorenzo de Medici. It’s the Florentine touch. It’s part of being 
—-well, a grand person.” 

“Yet, confound it all, you can’t marry a dormitory!” 

“Ah,” rejoined the girl swiftly, “I sha’n’t have to—not now.” 

“You mean that if I come back—a captain or a major—” 

“T -mean—well, of course, that will have its weight. You see, 
dear, Father really can’t help it; he’s got to have something he 
can measure—worldly wealth or worldly position.” 

“But what if I don’t come back a hero? What if I don’t come 
back at all?” 

It had been weak of him, that last touch—but he had not been 
able to forgo the happiness of plumbing her love through her 
terror. This happiness had been fully, divinely, his before that 
last moment when, rising from the old stone wall, she had wheeled 
toward him with the little dark head proudly uplifted. 

“Ah,” she had cried, and he could hear again the ringing faith 
in her voice, “but neither of those things can be. I know it. 


You’ve got too much luck—and it’s luck, after all, that proves’ 


our worth, our destiny. Why, darling, you—you could no more 
fail than Siegfried himself!” 

Her belief in him bore him up like a beautiful golden sea. Even 
on the hospital bed in France where his first battle had brought 
him, he had never once lost the sense of it. And certainly not 
once—not even now—did he suspect that beautiful golden seas 
may have dangerous undertows. 

“Siegfried!” Weaving the picture of that other May, Lieutenant 
Jortor dug his heel into the sand. “Damn!” 


T was now late in the afternoon, and the fiery white of 

far-out waves tossed in a stiff evening breeze. Each one 
of them was drawn over the beach upon a neat cord of foam. 
Shivering in the wind, patches of this cord detached themselves 
and were blown over the sleek, wave-darkened beach and the 
littered sands beywnd. It was one of these bits of foam which the 
Jazz Girl suddenty started to pursue. 

Mechanically, Basil had noted her before. Away down the 
beach he had seen the small, slight figure in the blue cape that 
was driven into flapping forward folds. There was a certain 
romantic facility in that wind-blown figure and in the uncovered 
golden head. Even at the time, it had occurred to Basil that 
this girl and the tall young officer who walked by her side might 
have been set down as a final argument against a lonely and 
cruel sea. Youth and lighthearted pleasure—concretely the two 
might have been that, pitting their radiant subjective against this 
dark objective force. The young man made these very phrases 
and relished them. If only Hildegarde had been there to hear 
him! They were so sure always of seeing such things alike, of 
bringing back from their own Adriatic of “culture” the graceful 
and enveloping comment. 

As he saw the girl run after the bit of foam, Basil got a little 
far-away pleasure in the vividness of her movements. He even 


oe 
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felt a kind of suspense in the game itself. Ir seep 
suddenly important that she should capture that blow 
foam. 2 

She did catch it, too. It was just as she reached a pom 
in front of Basil’s post; and swooping down as the 
she brought her prize up in her hand. Then, wheeling ab 
companion, she held it aloft to him with a gesture sg) 
that Basil thrilled. It might have been an apple of thef 
which she held out—yet even now her trophy had 
tween her fingers. : 

“Well, you're a funny one,” Basil heard the young ¢ 
he caught up with her. “What made you run after 

“Because I wanted to see whether I could catch #™ 
ant Norton heard the words uttered in that soft Virgp 
and he started. The light accidental reply seemed suds 
calculated revelation of the gods, some design on their y 
to him the depth and width of his failure. : 

And then in an instant he lost the sense of auth 
swiftly, just as one urchin overwhelms another with the 
that has been hidden behind his back, the girl reaches 
rubbed her foam-wet fingers over her companion’s chee 

“Goose,” cried she, and started on a run from the 4 
cer’s attempted reprisal. 

With sudden distaste Basil looked after the two raci 
“Jazz girl!” he growled. “Cheap stuff!” 

It was getting more and more chilly, and the beachs 
larly this far-up section where Basil sat, was fast 
deserted. Basil welcomed the departure of the young Bra 
to whom Long Beach represented a sole experiment in Ar 
was, in fact, with an idea of indefinite vigil that he now 
to build himself a fire from the driftwood under the & 
the boardwalk. 4 

He had just finished it, had just lighted a cigarette, ¥ 
noticed that the Jazz Girl and her companion were comill 
his way. In front of him they stopped. Then, after ag 
hesitation, both of them came over. 3 

“Excuse me,” said the young officer, “but may we get 
from your fire?” 4 

“Certainly,” repligd Basil, rising somewhat ceremoniou 


E kept his eye upon the other officer as he? 
cigarette from a stick of wood which he ha@ 
into the coals. He was still staring at the oak-leaf on the 
shoulder, an insignia swiftly and scornfully associated wi 
other insignia there on his collar, when the Jazz Girl spoke’ 
“That fire feels awfully good,” said she. “Ah’m j 
frozen.” “a 
The soft Southern drawl, with its misty r’s and its 
pronoun made more personal by the Ak which she substitt 
I, brought him her meaning even before he met her eyes.” 
were real sea-eyes, gray and green and blue and even # 
winish brown; and it seemed to Basil that they were trying? 
just as the sea—to surround him, to separate him from} 
thing and everybody else. .. 
He stared back at her coldly. “Jazz girl—flirt—flibbertigiaae 
his whole soul said to her as she looked up into his face; 
made up his mind that nothing in the world would induce 
ask her to sit down. — 
Meanwhile the major had arisen from his position overt 
“Here you are, McClure,” said he as he lighted the cigarelig 
he put into her mouth with the burning stick in his hams 
Still with her eyes upon Basil, she puffed for a mome 
lence. Then, quite insensible to the frozen scorn with Wil 
keeper of the fire was looking out to sea, she suddenly) 
down on the sand before that unproffered warmth. _ 
“You don’t mind, do you?” said she, looking up # 
eyes with her whole small air of a previous triumphant 
“After all,” she added, “I guess wearin’ Uncle Sam's un 
almost enough of an introduction, isn’t it?” B 
Uncle Sam’s uniform! With a sudden tightening of 
lip Basil looked at the stripeless sleeve of the other ome 
bitter repression tinged the grave bow with which he 
acknowledged the identity of Major James Leslie. 
trifle more marked as he heard for the first time thet 
gitl who presumed_to put him in the same class with Ls 
“Miss Bridges—Miss McClure Bridges!” The Strange 
was. introducing: the Jazz Girl with impressiveness, 
of his effect. He did not get this effect. Basil had ot @® } 
est idea in the world who Miss McClure Bridges was. °@Ss 
sat down on the sand beside her, he certainly felt no De® 
vestigation or even of enlightenment. a 
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This feeling was, so it seemed, by no means mutual, for in‘a ought to go in a cage. If only you could hear the sound and 
minute the Jazz Girl turned to him. “Now, Lieutenant Norton,” have to listen to what they say.” 7 
said she. ‘Please tell us all about your experiences. Ah’m going “Well,” he heard the Major saying, and he noted with 
to be a good listener.” half-indulgent, half-worshiping look that he gave to the gj 
The overdrawn interest in you, the constant attempt of the I can say is that my start was yellow. I went into my 
eyes to make a sort of little island for herself and yourself—ah, the service because I wanted to save my skin, Afterward ] 
yes, here was the creaking machinery of the Southern belle, deter- 
mined to please every man she met. Basil’s long upper lip, which 
was given to queer little twists and compressions that showed you 
much more of his thought than the dark blue eyes, fairly twinkled 
in mocking amusement. 
“How are you speaking, Miss Bridges,” he asked, “as a lover of 
facts or a lover of romance?” 
This abrupt speech brought at least a moment’s hurt to the sea- 
colored eyes. Perhaps the hurt placated him a little, for he 
added quite gently: “You see, I have to know that, because 
my little story wouldn’t appeal to any lover of romance. I’m 
what you call one 
of the war’s fail- 
ures.” 
“Failure!” . 
breathed the Jazz = at 
Girl. “With ‘that : "4 
on your sleeve?” 
And she gave a 
long look at his 
triangular bit of 
gilt braid. 
It might have 
been effective had it not been just a shade too 
histrionic—that reverent look at his service- 
bar. As it was, a scorn for her was added to ashamed of myself; but it wa 
some deeper scorn in Basil’s voice as he re- late. They wouldn’t transfer 
plied to her, and his tone was far from agreeable to the couple who then. So I just had to stick it out in front of my bloomiafl 
listened. ol’ desk. Anyway,”—and he gave a good-humored shrug— 
“Yes, failure,” he snarled. “What else? I didn’t do anything. the difference? A guy like me is always thinking about him 
I didn’t lead my men into any nest of machine-guns; I didn’t alone First I wanted to save my precious skin, and then I wanlel 
and unaided bring back the wounded under enemy fire. There save my precious vanity.” 
wasn’t one bit of heroism in anything that I did. All this thing “Yes,” commented the Jazz Girl almost fierily, “and Ah ii 
means’’—and he pointed to the gilt stripe—“is months and months it’s just been puh-fuct-ly won-duh-ful—the way you've take 
in a hospital, rotten months of hoping I’d get back into service all.” 
again.” The rapt approval of this last gaze which she bent upg 
“You mean you were wounded right away?” asked the Jazz other officer sickened Basil. Did she really admire this Majer 
Girl softly. his desk-won uniform? Or what was more likely, did she 
“Gassed—rotten—five minutes after I got into action,” replied that she approved him only because she wanted to makes 
Basil, and now some deep inner scorn pulled the long upper lip always of Leslie’s admiration? He surveyed the profile under! 
down into hard corners. red-gold hair—the straight little uptilted nose and the chin ti 
“But,” said the Jazz Girl, and he could feel the wonder in her perhaps a trifle too long, curved in and out like the slenderest 
eyes, “that wasn’t your fault, was it?” young moons. And he was proud, was Basil, that the 
“Fault!” he retorted fierily. “No, it was my luck, my infernal could be so cool. 
luck. That’s the thing that’s really queered me, I suppose. It She may have been conscious at last of that almost msi 
isn’t that I’m sitting here with my lungs all dried up with gas; it cataloguing of her charms. At all events she jumped p@ 
isn’t that tomorrow when I get into cits I don’t know what I’m suddenly. 
going to turn my hand to—it’s just that I can’t believe in myself “Come on, Jimmy!” she cried gayly. Then, putting om 
any more.” . hand to Basil, she said softly: ‘“Good-by, Lieutenant Norton; 
He had forgotten Miss McClure Bridges; he had forgotten the do hope you're going to get over feeling so down-hearted.’ 
Major with the blighting insignia on his collar. He was now Something new came into her eyes as she said it, something @ 
speaking out to himself the very heart of what lay between him made Basil a little repentant as he watched the wind-blow 
and Hildegarde. For this reason an exclamation from Major Les- figure recede from his sight. Poor little Jazz Girl, she prove 
lie almost made him start. couldn’t help flirting with every man whom she met. 
“Shake,” said the other officer, putting out his hand. “Out of all, there was a kind of shallow kindliness about her. That 
luck—the two of us. That’s what this war has done to me.” ment as she left him she had seemed really concerned. 
“You?” exclaimed Basil, and with involuntary bitterness his Then with a little shrug he turned again to the memory 
eyes rested for a moment upon the golden oak-leaf. different kind of girl. Hildegarde! And once more het 
“Sure,” said the Major. “Why not? After fighting the battle the special-delivery letter received from her that morning, 
of Newport News? Anyway, you can think of yourself as a white “Ah, my dear,” he made himself read once more, what 
man; but I’m yellow—just plain yellow.” say is not true. I have not lost belief in you. Only, Lam 
In a dazed way Basil stared at the other’s face. It was the proud for you that I must wait until the invisible you—the 7 
Jazz Girl who finally brought him back. that only I know—makes itself visible.” ; 
“Now, Jimmy, Ah tell you Ah’m not going to allow you to talk With the eyes that were so blue that they always surprised ya 2 
like that,” she cried, and she put out a defensive hand on the _ in that lean brown face, Basil looked out at the waves comilg Dey 
Major’s coat. “Why, it’s been puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful,’—and over the beach on their neat little cord of foam. Wa be 
she turned appealingly to Basil,—‘what this man’s done. And “God,” he exclaimed. “She’s broken with me. She says ae 
not getting any glory for it, either! Just sitting there at a pesky believes in me, but she doesn’t. It’s only saying—not cords Deak 
old desk writing and figuring. An’ you just ought to tell the Lieu- The young blue eyes grew haggard as he watched the me he 
tenant, Jimmy, how many a night you never did get your clothes foam separate into bits and blow like leaves to the be 
off till foh o’clock in the mawning.” was a moment of unseeing fixity, and then suddenly the blows 
A defense conducted in softest of Southern voices presents recalled a vision to his eyes, a voice to his ear. 
always an evidence—quite independent of substance. Almost “To see whether I could catch it!” He heard the Jae™ 
huffily Basil admitted that it was pleasant to hear the Jazz Girltalk. cry this as she held the valueless trophy in her hand, os 
“Confound it,” he thought to himself, “these Virginia voices hé found in that chance sentence a designed authority. * 
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the whole philosophy of life. Nothing mattered except as a 
of your own power. Se ; 
"Racil’s jaw tightened with a sudden courageous realization of 
syed felds beyond. What if he had failed in the war? There 
vaiher tests of your power, other ways to make “the invisible 
visible.” And Lieutenant Norton, still with his eyes follow- 
ig the driven patches of foam, made up his mind that in cits he 
i e good. 
Ss one of those popular New York cabarets which 
we the first of last July was always filled with people 
ty had been there before. It was hard to believe, in fact, that 
and salesmen and advertising-solicitors who patronized 
‘. Broadway resort had ever entered with pioneer step. Their 
iy with the manager and the cabaret performers and the 
Ssamlinanese-meant costume who brought the cigarettes around 
ees entirely too firm. The cabaret was always crowded 
“eae anparently care-free clientele. 
rhe Norton did not belong to this group which had prac- 
iially settled the Geisha. He had never been here before. That 
after the Sunday at Long 
+ he was now sitting at a Geisha 
in comfortable civilian clothes 
due entirely to a sudden whim in- 
iby the high-hung electric sign of 
; And five minutes after 


Ah, 
“aa 
‘weal Me waiter had served him, he had re- 


are of om ba 


mt each 


t it was 
transfer 


bloomia’ \ 


ug 
out hi 
I wanted! 


nd Ab th 


ented the whim. 
Ve Basil had been spared some- 
ihing. Having had a late dinner, he 
i missed the “Mother Macree” and 
he Good-by to Summer” with which 
management always reminded their 
Mains that, in spite of enjoying the 
jaa, they really did have souls. 
m0, the place was unmistakably 
dew. It was reeling under electric 
iit, tobacco-smoke, loud voices and 
weighty, sickening odor of talcum 
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ti strain of fox-trot played by the 
aio and violins that were very near 
iis table, Basil was still wondering 
folly had brought him here when 
Siienly he heard a voice coming from 
iecly in front of him. 
"But Ah tell you truly you ah doin’ 
Wedub-ful — puh-fect-ly won-duh- 


Basil looked up sharply. It was 
Ms McClure Bridges. It was the 
Juz Girl. 


She was dressed in sea-foam tulle, 
mit drifted about her—a dance- 
aimed calyx for tiny silken ankles, 
firtiny silver feet. The hard electric 
Wit drenched face and figure. It 
Made het eyes a dazzling green, her 
m@awonderful powdery gold. Above 
i Ngee the full-souled interest 
i e gazed up into her part- 
ihe g Pp pa 

He, this partner, was a young Eng- 

uicer, and he was dancing the fox- 
tnt with the trot left out. It was only 
Girl’s repeated “Puh-fect-ly 
aii-ful!” read by Basil even at 
Which sustained his per- 

mance at all. 

= scornful eyes Basil followed 
¥ sew er from the heroic life 
Ma belle. He saw the girl lead in 


“41h for an encore. He glow- “Oh,” she cried, “Show puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful you were!” 


Today Ret as, after the encore had 
| med, she leaned across a table to the English officer 
; le soul in her eyes. Finally he gave a start of sur- 
She saw her rise and walk to the space reserved for the 
‘attistes, 
paame time rose a voice from a table near by. “Oh, 
Eire! Now I want you to listen to this, Les. She’s 
4 ; 
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This remark and the swift cornucopia of light turned upon the 
tulle-clad figure and the preluding notes of piano and violin brought 
it all home to Basil. Miss McClure Bridges was a cabaret singer. 
That was why Major James Leslie had expected him to recognize 
her name. 

The first bars of the accompaniment were familiar to Basil. 
They could not help but be. And as he recognized that it was 
“Till We Meet Again” which the Jazz Girl had picked out to sing, 
his upper lip twitched in scornful amusement. Even in that in- 
stant before she began to sing he had time for a contrast. It 
had been Schubert’s “Du Bist die Ruh” which Hildegarde had 
sung to him the night before their parting. 

But when the Jazz Girl uttered her first notes he forgot to 
contrast. He forgot, too, that “Till We Meet Again” was a mere 
popular song. For the Jazz Girl had one of those voices which 
always sound as if coming over some dear encircled head. Not 
big, but warm and sweet and tender, each note made you feel as 
if Miss McClure Bridges knew about your parting and were try- 
ing with all her might to bring you her bit of comfort. 

As Basil listened to 
her, he was pulled out 
on a wave of desperate 
loneliness and longing 
to the dark-eyed girl 
whom he had left 
standing by the cam- 
pus wall. He- must 
have her; their meet- 
ing must come true. 
Once more, indeed, he 
took his grim vow to 
make good. And this 
time it pitted itself 
with bitter rage against 
the figure of “the Flor- 
entine,” Dr. Lestrange, 
the man who must 
have proof. 

So absorbed was he 
by the determination to 
which.the song led him 
that he hardly noticed 
the ending of the song 
itself. With a little 
start, therefore, he 
looke@ up to find the 
Jazz Girl standing be- 
fore him with both 
hands outstretched as 
beamingly as if he had 
been one of her oldest 
friends. 

“Why, hello, Lieu- 
tenant Norton!” she 

cried wholeheartedly. 

Basil rose gravely and took 
her hands. “Not Lieutenant 
any more,” he _ corrected. 
“Don’t you see my cits? The 
war is just beginning.” 

“Oh,” she cried beamingly, 
“how puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful 
that you feel that way about 
it!” Then, seating herself at 
his table, she looked across to 
him with her whole soul in her 
eyes. “Do you know,” she 
drawled, “Ah’ve been thinkin’ a 
whole lot about you since last 
Sunday. Funny Ah should have 
met you in hyah, isn’t it?” 

“And what have you been 
thifking?” asked Basil. Now 
that the spell of her singing 
was over, he was free once more to feel his amusement. ; 

“Why, about your saying you didn’t know what you were going 
to do when you got back into cits. What did you do before 
the war?” 

“T taught German at a boys’ prep.” 

“Oh, you ak out of luck, then!” 

“As much as if I were selling mosquito-netting in Iceland.” 
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She laughed gaily. “That’s a good line,” she commented. “Ah 
just knew you would be witty the first time Ah laid eyes on you. 
But Ah really want to know—what ah you going to do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “What can a man do when his 
lungs are pretty well used up and when he can’t do office-work?” 

Her chin, the little chin that curved in and out like the slen- 
derest of young moons, plunged into her palms; she surveyed him 
for a moment. “Ah,” she said then, “and that’s exactly why Ah 
was hoping that maybe sometime Ah’d run across you again. Ah 
was thinking about you when Ah heard it; do you know about it, 
Ah wonder—that the Government’s going to give some kind of 
course in scientific farming to men that have something the matter 
with them like you?” 

In spite of himself the young man opposite could not help feel- 
ing a bit of pleased surprise. To know that she had actually re- 
membered him, had been thinking about him, was indeed some- 
what more moving than the easy intensity of her gaze. 


BOVE this flattered undercurrent he heard himself 
answering her question. “Scientific farming, eh? Well, 
after all, that doesn’t sound like much of a career, does it?” 

He looked across at her, and suddenly he felt some stranger in 
the eyes bent upon him. 

“Not much of a career?” she repeated slowly. 

“Why, no,” he answered, and it.surprised him to hear a ‘slight 
note of defense in his voice. “After all, I’ve had a lot of money 
spent on me—college, and afterward a year in Germany. It does 
seem as if even now, with my lungs to the bad, I might be able to 
do something a little more interesting than nursing a brood of 
Stayman Winesaps.” 

This stranger in her eyes was now, he could see, thorough be- 
wilderment. Again he felt an unreasonable impulse to defend 


himself. 

“You see,” he added, “what I’ve really been thinking about is 
politics .” 

“Politics? But why?” 


He gave a shrug. “Why not? After all, there’s a job that gives 
you pretty full scope for yourself. Do you think I could ever be 
contented with spraying apple-trees and talking about rotation of 
crops?. Farming’s too much like saying you're not fit for any- 
thing else.” 

“But,” she queried, and now she was looking, not at him but at 
the tip of the silver slipper swinging over one knee, “have you 
got any idea how to go about it?” 

Glowingly Hildegarde’s letter of that very morning rose between 
him and the gis question. “Ah, my dear,”’—he could see the 
words in Hildegarde’s delicate but flowering hand,—“how won- 
derful: you are! With courage like yours you can do anything. 
Nothing can ever take Siegfried’s sword from your hand. And, 
my dear one, everything has been arranged. Father has con- 
sented to your speaking at Cobbe Hall the night of Trustees Day. 
Mr. Leslie will be there, of course. So will the other grand per- 


sons. It is our great chance, my dear, to show them what you 
really are. After this we shall make chances for you to speak all 
summer.” 


With these words before him he did not at once reply to the 
Jazz Girl. She took advantage of this pause to remove a tiny 
vanity-case from an inner fold of the tulle frock; and whenhe 
again looked up, it was to find her stroking—with many directing 
glances into the silver mirror—a stick of rouge upon her lips. 

“Why, Ah believe you’re shocked, Mr. Norton,” said she as, 
peeping up once over the tiny mirror in her hand, she caught his eyes. 

“Not shocked,” answered Basil stiffly, “only—well, I don’t like 
to see the scene-shifter walking around in the balcony scene.” 

“That’s a good line,” she cried delightedly as she tucked the 
vanity-box back into place. “How in the wo-ald to you ever 
think those things up? Ah think it’s just puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful.” 

Basil’s long upper lip twitched at this repetition of the familiar 
phrase. The Jazz Girl saw it, for she threw him a glance which 
he approved as a good combination of merriment and wistfulness. 

“You really don’t think much of me, do you, now? Ah guess 
you think Ah’m an awful jollier, don’t you?” 

“Well,” the young man¢retorted with his look of unconfused 
appraisal “I'd hate to take you too seriously—that’s all.” 

He saw a quick little intake of breath. “Oh,” cried the Jazz 
Girl, and as she said it, a wave of color ran from her throat to 
the line of her hair. Then all of a sudden her eyes fell from his. 
The moment was so enchanting that Basil forgot all he should 
have remembered; and when, very slowly, as if yielding to what 
she knew was danger, she raised her eyes to his, every memory of 
his life was drowned in that long meeting of their eyes. 
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An instant afterward he hated himself for it. 
strings of youth and loneliness and vanity played upog 
indiscriminate little musician of hearts! To forget § 
even for a second in the glance of a cabaret singer’s gyn 
rage against himself turned into rage against the girl aw 
burned to punish Miss McClure Bridges for his own infdsie 

It was when the next waltz began that he found higgs 
tunity. For wiih a little look that seemed almost frightened 
Jazz Girl asked him if he did not want to dance. 

“I'm a rotten dancer,” he explained as he rose to place ay 
about the tulle-clad figure. ’ 

He made good the threat. He tramped upon the little m 
slippers. He guided her into the most dangerous eddies ofj 
dance. He shipwrecked her upon the rocky bulk of an gs 
gentleman who weighed at least two hundred pounds. And all 
time the Jazz Girl, with the valor inherited from generation 
Virginia belles who had pleased, no matter what the cost. tp } 
up to him eyes of inviolate trust. : 

“You ah doin’ won-duh-ful—puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful-ly” 
breathed at each fresh disaster. 

Basil said nothing, only looked grimly out over the little oly 
head. It was not until the encore came that he revealed jp 
his punishment. Then for the first time he struck out with hej 
the way that had made Basil Norton the best dancer in} 
fraternity-house. 

Well, he had set this obvious trap for her “Puh-fectly 
duh-ful.” He had reveaied to her just how plainly he saw thi 
her and her flattery. She had used up all her enthusiasm mi 
poor efforts and now had nothing left for his good ones, | 
natural indeed that as they glided evenly over the floor she sh 
not say one word.’ Yet somehow her silence smote him. Hed 
not dare meet her eyes, but the hurt which he knew must beth 
was more vivid and finally more moving than if he had actu 
faced it. 

To tell her that he knew he had been a cad—this was alg 
mind when, as the waltz ended, he stooped down and touched 
arm. “Miss Bridges,” he began falteringly, and then for thei 
time he made himself look at her. What he saw—the brave, tig 
little locking of the face against what must have been in her he 
—suddenly stilled him. He could not go on. And in the moma 
when they reached his table, he lost his chance. For at thisi 
stant a young fellow rose from an adjoining table and touched 
girl on her arm. 

“Hello, McClure!” the stranger said. 
to me again, huh?” 

She did not rebuke his familiarity. And as he saw her, wih 
little nod of farewell, move off on the fellow’s arm Basil felt hi 
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ET as he walked down that night toward his little rom 
Y on West Tenth Street, he could not get her out of I, Wig 
the rou 
for it 


mind. After all, she was a kind little thing. In spite of her che 
flirtatious ways, she had seemed really eager to help him. Look 
back, indeed, upon the punishment he had meted out to bets being 
came to him that he had returned a cheap kindliness Will Rib he » 
cheaper unkindliness. All the next day, in fact, he was hauls the 1 
by the memory of her face filled with the hurt which she i 
fought so hard to keep out of it. And it drove him that evellRiiiee, ho 
again to the Broadway cabaret. 
She saw him as he came in. Of that he was sure. And laletiliiR, 
he became equally sure what she was going to do about it | 
as she sat there with the same young English officer of the mg 
before, her eyes never once lifted to meet his own. | 
“Oh, of course,” thought he to himself, “she wouldn't be abe iy 
to get over a slight to her vanity—not a jazz girl!” F 
He made no attempt, however, to bring her to a nobler state 
mind. Sitting at a table only a few yards from her own, he 
in silence at her frock of sea-foam tulle, at the small silver fet 
at every deep look with which she tried to engulf the Bi 
lieutenant. He was still raging when he got to his room 
night. It was only, indeed, by the next evening that he 
had firmly attached himself to the higher point of view. It — 
matter how cheap and how vain Miss McClure Bridges © hid 
It was his duty to make her hear the apology the need for wil? 
no subsequent action of hers could possibly remove. i 
With this lofty purpose in his heart Basil arrived once moRe 
the Geisha. This time he was not to be daunted by eyes 
fully averted from his own. With a firm step he walke@ ™™” | 
his duty. ‘ sy 
She @aw him coming. For one minute (Continued on 208 
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act, 7 WO men walked, and Potter hit viciously to center. dress, emerged from the players’ gate. Immediately a boy of 


her wil The balloon was going up! twelve who had been patiently waiting on the curb fell into stride 
et, In the Wolves’ dugout, McMasters jerked out a _ with him, and together they marched down the street. Once or 






, felt = fanmand, and a’pair of relief pitchers hurried to the side-lines and _ twice the boy glanced up as if to note at what precise angle the 
ules Comin wp jerkily, keeping an anxious eye on the next play. man’s chin was held, just how closely his lips were compressed. 
ihe seething bleachers there arose a throbbing, exultant roar, Thereupon the youthful features assumed the same expression. 

little 100 asthe human race—the cry of the hunting pack at the heels The boy’s short legs strove manfully to keep pace with the other’s 
f ; sm lequrry. The day that fandom long had hungered for was long strides. Finally they turned by common and unspoken 
he t Wild Bill Cassidy was faltering—Cassidy the hoodlum, Cas- consent into a small plaza and came to rest upon a bench. Not 






h the roughneck, Cassidy who gave the bleachers jeer for jeer, until then did the boy break the silence. hae. 
for insult. who mocked all their efforts to “get him’”—he “We'll come back, wont we, Pop? We'll make ’em like it, 
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to be beng batted from the box by the tail-enders. This was his wont we?” 

via nte he would taunt them no more! Cassidy’s brows cleared. His voice was no longer that. of the 
¥* i the Toaring vortex of triumphant hate that swirled around _ball-field. a rp ate 

at evel of the Bears, the tall figure of the man in the “We'll come back, son. We'll make ’em like it. 

Mets box was a reed bending under the storm, a defiant, des- “Friday?” asked the boy. ‘ 

later ly, ed struggling against the inevitable. “’Fraid not, son,” the man answered. “Not that soon. You 
t it, Poly , €ager and confident, stepped into a ball shoulder see, I’m released outright. , A 
the night Mi shot it past third. On the instant, McMasters scrambled The youngster’s blue eyes flashed. His small fists doubled. An 







ut and signaled to the padded figure of the umpire oath—ugly and incongruous—escaped from immature lips. Just 
Plate. Cassidy was to be withdrawn. as suddenly the burst of temper was succeeded by a flush of 
ish blood surged to Wild Bill’s head. The frenzied sympathy and devotion, an expression inherited from a mother 
from the bleachers rang in his ears. He ignored his man- whose influence transcended the grave. z ee 
Mored the figure of Slim Krueger trotting toward the slab “Don’t you mind, Pop,” the boy comforted. “They can’t win 
one arm into free action. Twice he shot the ball at the pennant without us. We'll come back. We'll make ‘em 

Mat batsman before McMasters was at his side in angry like it.” 





t be able 
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pom thal aa But the days that followed gave no indication that Tad Cassidy’s 
e fet ki. Sime the pill,” said McMasters curtly. ‘“You’ve done prediction was to be fulfilled. Father and son drifted to Minne- 
did't ‘tamage.” apolis, but Wild Bill was batted out of the box in the first game 


sways teply was a snarl. Turning away, he threw the ball he started. The “hundred-thousand-dollar arm” with which he 
bod of furious rage over the right field fence. The had defied opposing players and fandom alike felt curiously heavy 
ued and faded into the blue; the crowd foamed into and dead. What Bone-setter Randall had predicted had come 
Mvective and derision; and Wild Bill Cassidy, with true: excessive use of the “spitball” had weakened the ligaments 
Mis heart, tramped sullenly toward the clubhouse and_ im his arm. It hurt him to throw a curve. 

‘ From Minneapolis they drifted to the Three I league and then 
of the eighth, with the crowd intent on the to the Copper Circuit, and finally to that last of all havens—semi- 
ing-duel, Cassidy’s tall figure, clad in street- pro ball on Sundays and holidays in the balmy climate of Califor- 
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nia. After each failure and fresh discouragement Tad Cassidy 
would cock his chin a little higher, double his fists and utter the 
shibboleth of the Cassidys: “We'll come back, wont we, Pop? 
We'll make ’em like it!” 

And always the big Irishman, growing soft and flabby from lack 
of training, would reply mechanically: 

“We sure will, son. I'll tell the world.” 

But the world was singularly skeptical. Wild Bill’s temper, 
under the knowledge of his steady retrogression, became 
worse. He grew daily. more quarrelsome and ugly, and man- 
agers sought his services less frequently. His name was no 
longer a drawing-card. Even his batting eye was becoming 
dim. The day came when he and Tad found the bank-roll 
depleted, with only the chance of making rent-money on Sunday 
afternoons. 


HEN out of the .darkening skies came a thing which 
clutched Wild Bill Cassidy by the throat and filled his 
heart with a terrible fear. 

He had come to bat with the bases full and a chance to win 
his own game; and a youngster, green as the grass on the infield 
itself, struck him out. In a burst of impotent rage, Cassidy 
hurled his bat behind him. He meant it to crash up against the 
grandstand with a violence that would express the rage in his 
heart. For a little more, he would have hurled it the other way, 
straight at the triumphant youngster in front of him. He cared 
not what happened. 

But there came no crash of bat against the wooden wall. In- 
stead a shout of warning from the players on the bench—an odd, 
dull sound, and then an instant of horrified silence. Cassidy 
turned. 

Flat on his face in the dirt lay Tad, and about him were strewn 
the cluster of bats he had been carrying away from the plate. 
Wild Bill’s club had struck the boy full on the head. 

From out the stands jumped fifty men intent on summary ven- 
geance. But Cassidy was there ahead. They stopped short as he 
faced them with the unconscious form in his arms. There was 
no mistaking the look in his eyes. 

“Merciful God!” he breathed. “A doctor!” 

A little later, when a physician came, Tad opened his eyes and 
saw his father bending over him. “Coming back,” he whispered 
sleepily. ‘Coming back—make ’em like it.’”” Then he went out 
again. 

Weeks later, when the fractured skull had mended and 
Tad came home from the hospital, Wild Bill, chastened and 
with deep lines around his mouth, hunted up Father Philip 
O’Reilly and routed the good man out of bed in the deep of the 
night. 

“Eheu,” sighed the priest when he had heard the story, “I too 
was a ball-player once, but that was long ago. Now, you big 
man, listen to me: "Tis lack of control that has ailed you all 
along. Not a bit can you control a ball when you cannot control 
yourself. You threw the ball over the fence. You threw yourself 
out of the majors. You're after throwing your life away, and 
the boy’s too. It’s a wild man you are, as God’s the witness. 
Mark you, son: this life is but a big diamond, and we’re all the 
players. "Tis the good Lord is the Umpire. You've been curv- 
ing the ball, do you mind? Trying to buzz them past the batters 
by sheer temper. You’re after forgetting that there’s such things 
as control, and a straight ball, and a change of pace. Go home 
to your lad and play the game right, you big man, and learn to put 
a straight ball over the plate.” 

Cassidy nodded his head, but his blue eyes twinkled. 

“You're forgetting I’m in a hole, Father. What should a pitcher 
do when the bags are loaded and he’s got three balls on the batter? 
That’s me.” 

Father O’Reilly chuckled reminiscently: “I’m after recalling 
that happened to me once, and I trusted to God and a fast out- 
field and threw it straight over.” 

“You grooved it?” exclaimed Cassidy. “And what happened?” 

The priest arose and laid a paternal hand on the Irishman’s 
shoulder. 

“The batter hit it to the fence, and we relayed it back and 
nailed him at the plate. "Twas the run that would have tied us. 
Now go along and let an old man get his sleep.” 

That night Cassidy and little Tad talked it all over. “You see, 
son,” said Wild Bill, “it’s what we’ve lacked—control and a 
straight ball. We’ve got to change our pace; there is much we 
have to learn.” 

“Did he mean that was the way we could go back to the 
majors, Pop? Could a guy get by without a curve if he had the 
control and a change of pace? Could he, Pop?” 


With the Help of God—anda Fate 


“Why, I didn’t take it that way, son; I don’t 
exactly that. Still, he might have. I wonder, now™ 

A great hope blossomed in Wild Bill’s heart. “Jp 
he muttered. “I wonder! I had swell control befgy 
the spitter. Supposing I got back in shape, and pracm 
in pace and control, and then studied their weakness 
always where they didn’t want it. I wonder—? @ 

“Pop, you could do it,” interrupted Tad from 4 
“The Cassidys always come back. You said so yw 
help you practice, Pop.” 3 

Wild Bill Cassidy bent over the little figure in the he 
locked their arms around each other. s 

“Son, we'll go back. Your old pop will show ‘em@ 
out now. I’m going to teach you how to pray, if Ty 
got. You got to can them cusses, son—we’re going to. 
pace off the field as well as on. I'll inform the univem 

The boy climbed gravely out of bed and knelt om 
“Shoot,” he said. “What’ll I say?” a 

Wild Bill frowned and hesitated. 

“You needn’t say it out loud,” be instructed. 
in your way that we’re going to cut out the rough sti 
Him to help us. Tell Him we want to make good am 
control and a change of pace—and just a chance at fhe 
once more—just once; that’s all.” 

Tad bowed his head obediently, and Cassidy went to 
and stared out into the night. He was still standing 
Tad fell asleep. 2 

The next day Cassidy consulted a physician and subp 
a thorough examination. 4 

“Tf they were all like you, we’d go out of busi 
physician grunted. “What do you think is wrong with 

“Nothing you can help,” said Cassidy, and he paid 
in high spirits. a 

Loiterers in the public playground thereafter saw a 
boy, both with red hair and blue eyes, playing cately 
the grandstand. They practiced early in the morning 
when the shadows were deep. The boy wore a catehé 
many sizes too big for him, and he did not always try @ 
ball, holding the glove instead as a target at which the 
careful aim. Occasionally the boy stepped aside, 
took leisurely cognizance of a knothole in the fence, 
times, the ball crashed against the boards with terrific im 
the boy emitted a shrill cry of delight. Then they ré 
old game of aiming at the glove. 

“Carter’s up,” the boy would call. - 

“Uhuh!” came the reply. “Inside corner—not quilés 
Just about there—now!” =i 

A streak of white—thud, and the glove was knocked® 
boy’s hand. A moment later, when the stunt was f 
ball seemed to float tantalizingly through the air with 
revolution, chest high, until it neared the improvised pil 
it dropped suddenly into the waiting glove. : 


rot 


EFORE their breakfast man and boy went 
paths, Wild Bill striding vigorously and b 
cf the cool, sharp air, Tad trotting at his side like) 
Sometimes they sprinted, Cassidy senior tearing up 
path with teeth set and every muscle brought into 4 
back each time with increasing confidence, and the 
say: 4 
“We beat the throw a mile that time, Pop. 
back, aren’t we?” 
“T’ll inform the universe we are,” assented the 
At night the liniment was produced and the bey® 
muscles in Cassidy’s arm, his small fingers probing, BF 
massaging as his father directed. = 
“The old whip’s feeling better and better,” Wild be 
“Put the pill through that knothole today, didnt 
altogether luck either, was it, son?” a 
“Huh,” said Tad, “I'll inform the universe it Was" 
was control, that was!” e 
The following Sunday, sitting up in the playgro 
rooting with all the energy of his ninety pounds, Tad f 
Wild Bill shut out a team from the Government sf 
them down with two scratch hits. 7 
There was an item in the morning papers that 48 
had come to life again. He clipped the item, paste@ i 
of paper and wrote under it: a 
“Dear Mac: I got control and religion, and me aman 
coming back.” 5 
In two weeks a reply came from McMasters, PBS 
Wolves. e 





“The old whip’s feeling better,” Wild Bill exulted. “Put the pill through the 
knothole today, didn’t 1? | Wasn't altogether luck, ‘either, was it, son?” 
“Huh,” said Tad, “I'll inform the universe it wasn't! That was control!” 
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“You sure needed both, but 


the bushes don’t mean any- 
thing. Report to Vancouver 
and let Randall look you 


over.” 

There followed an exchange 
of telegrams, and the Cassidys 
went North. Wild Bill lost 
his first start, but it was the 
infield that went to pieces. He 
won the next three games, and 
again he sent a newspaper 
clipping to Mc Masters, pencil- 
ing on the margin: 

“T put ’em where they don’t 
like it, and they can’t hit it where 
they aint. Me and the kid are coming 
back.” 

To which McMasters replied curtly: 
“You're still in the tall and uncut. 
Have advised Donovan of San Fran- 
cisco to take you on option.” 

In mid-August Randall, manager of 
the Vancouver club, sent for the big 
Irishman. “You haven’t got a thing 
but a prayer, and yet you win ball- 
games. I don’t get you at all. Beat 
it for San Francisco tonight. The 
Seals have bought you, and they’re in 
a hole.” 

In a lower berth of the swaying 
train the Cassidys talked it over. 

“We're coming back, Pop,” Tad in- 
sisted. “Didn’t you curve ’em a bit 
today? I'll tell the world you did.” 

“Just a little,’ assented Wild Bill. “Didn’t seem to hurt me 
none. But you better rub the old soup-bone some more in the 
morning. Got to ’tend to business now.” 

“You said something,” was the boy’s sleepy reply. 

The San Francisco sporting writers said that Bill Cassidy had 
nothing but his glove and a horseshoe as big as the Golden Gate. 
Superb defensive work on the part of the whole team was all that 
saved the pitcher. But with three games to his credit and no 
de’eats, one scribe changed his mind about the Irishman and 
called him the “Matty of the Minors” and argued that it was his 
head and not his arm that won for him. 

Through it all, Tad Cassidy held to his customary throne in the 
grandstand just back of the press-box, where he could watch 
every ball that Wild Bill threw. His 
boyish treble sounded high above the 
roar of the fans when the rallies came. 

His cry of “Steady, Pop!” when the 

umpire missed a strike and Cassidy 

grunted wrathfully, became a war-cry of 

the Seal supporters, when there were 

runners on the bags. “Steady, Pop!” 

they would cry, and Cassidy would f 
tighten up like a watchspring and pitch cs 
himself out of trouble. 

Once more he collected a batch of 
newspaper clippings and mailed them to 
Mc Masters. 

“Averaging .600 with a club in fifth 
place,’ he wrote. “What more do you 
want?” 

No reply came to this message, but a 
week later a sharp-eyed little man with 
a close-cropped mustache entered the 
Seals office at the ball-park, and Cassidy 
saw him. 

Wild Bill was not surprised when he 
was sent to the mound that afternoon, 
though it was not his turn to work. He 
knew that somewhere in the grandstand 
Bob Hendrix, scout for McMasters, would be watching his 
every move. Hendrix had asked Donovan to pitch him. 

“Going back, son,” he chuckled that night, “going back 
maybe tomorrow. Just in time for the final drive. We’ll make 
’em like it, boy.” 

“I’m going to sit on the bench with you, Pop,” Tad reminded. 
“You make sure of that. You said I should.” 


“Steady, Pop! 
Make ‘em like 
it!” 













With the Help of God—and a Fast ; . Geral 
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Cassidy bought a paper and looked 
at the sporting page, he groaned 
aloud. 

The headlines told 
him Mullins had been 
bought by the Wolves 
—Mullins, the young 
southpaw of the 
Seals. Hendrix had 
picked him, and the 
reputed price was ten 
thousand dollars. 
Pitcher and scout had 
left the same night. 

Tad’s blue’ eyes 
filled when he grasped 
the full import of the 
news. No other club 
in the majors was as 
badly off for pitchers. 
The race lay between 
the Wolves and their old rivals the Bears. 
The latter were coming with a belated rush 
that threatened to nip the leaders in the 
last two weeks. The Wolves would hardly 
buy two pitchers from the same club. 
Hendrix had seen Cassidy in action and 
was not satisfied. 

“Little bit of hard luck, son,” said 
Cassidy. “Looks like God aint calling ‘em Tn the se 
just right. The Bears are loaded up with righthand hitters al iop, doubl 
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“Ball three!” 






























a southpaw wont stop ’em. Those birds just live on speed, allies served 
that’s all Mullins has got except a hook he can’t control,” f color sl 
“Maybe they’ll find that out and send for us the last wek"Mind The 
hazarded Tad. “Shall I pray, Pop?” Bcared skvv 
“Uhuh!” assented Cassidy. “I guess the Lord hates quite id ball-gar 
as much as anybody else. We'll string along.” Buck Mc 
The following Sunday, Wild Bill Cassidy, working slowly aiiith uprais 
intelligently against the league leaders, achieved that goal of MiRymed and 
twirlers, a no-hit game. The next dyiibeld foul | 

papers conveyed the information that rame trudg 

Mullins, the highly touted youngster DOWSEE The ump 

by McMasters to stem the tide that had 9) “Ladies 






in against his club, had been batted fromt 
box by the despised Serpents. 

Two telegrams crossed the continent whit 
Tad Cassidy and Wild Bill were resting na 
day. One was from Father Philip O'Rei 
addressed to his old college chum, Mr. But 
McMasters. It read: 

“Letter received. 
can’t beat the Irish.” 

The other message was from McMasters i 
Steve Donovan, owner of the Seals: 
“Terms accepted Cassidy. Transportatws 

wired. Report Pittsburgh.” 
Foghorn McGovern, announcer exit 

ordinary, located the Cassidys mane 

cream parlor after a two- 


search. 
“ 
‘The vi 










Vould say yes. Thy 














“Beat it!” he bawled. 
have bought you. It’s the 
night. Beat it!” : a 
Tad Cassidy fought his ways 

street first. “Me,” he yelled, aime 
for it! We're going back, Popem 
going to make ’em like th a 
Hand in hand they raced for a passilig@ 


MINOUS clouds and a aus 

sweeping across the diamond om 
chill the fever heat of twenty ad 
burgh fans nor dampen the ardor of < sie 
sand loyal supporters of the Vad broad 
ters, by sheer grit and determination, a 
his club down the home stretch and 
final game three points in the lead. 













Almost as the 
ball left his 
hand, the Irish- 
man’s heart 
swelled 
exultantly. 
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Gerald Beaumont 


ike a whirlwind the Bears had put two clubs out of the 


“ay and had smashed their way into a_ fighting chance for 
"tae McMasters had used up four pitchers in two vain 
apis to stave off the enemy’s vicious onslaught. He had three 
om. his line-up who should have been in the hospital. They 
: saying solely on their nerve. It was a finish such as fandom 
a prays for—a ding-dong, hammer-and-tongs drive between 
Pers and the runners-up, with each club giving all that it 
4 and expecting no mercy. The National league pennant and a 
in the World’s Series hinged on the outcome of the day. 
Tl so was needed to add to the tension of the crowd, it 
ae wih the announcement of the batteries: “Sanderson and 
buaptor the Bears; Schaefer and Sweeney for the Wolves.” 
aon, the speed-king of the majors, against Lefty Schaefer. 
and erratic monarch of the “spitter.”” M¢Masters 
Aimed his all on the ability of his star southpaw to pull the 
tof the fire. . 
immmtwo people in the vast throng felt the thrill of the im- 
fict. A tall, angular figure sitting on the player’s 
the Wolves stared unseeingly into a worn-out glove. A 
fd too in a striped gray uniform, wept bitterly on his 
Sthe seclusion of the dark recesses under the left-field 
= The Cassidys were back in the majors, but only as 


1 Solves, first at bat, were set down one-to-three, Sanderson 
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fee d fast ball with a baffling hop. The Bears, in their 
athock-full of ginger and confidence, as a ball-team always 
; when coming from behind, opened up their attack and shoved 
ino uns across on a double, a triple and a wild pitch. In vain 
he Wolves rallied behind Schaefer and shouted encouragement 
mom every corner of the field. Only desperate fielding of the 
ihest class—a lightning double play—pulled him out of the 
Ut. 
In the second inning, with two out, Sherburne, the Bear short- 
op, doubled and stole third. Schaefer steadied a moment and 
hen served up three wide ones to the next batter. A sudden burst 
f color showed over the right-field bleachers and the grand- 
and. Thousands of tiny balloons, let loose by Pittsburgh fans, 
cared skyward. “Up in the air!” they roared. “There goes your 
id ball-game.” 
Buck McMasters, scrambling from his dugout, tore for the plate 
ith upraised-hand. He spoke briefly to Umpire Burke, and then 
med and waved his hand to a battery warming up on the left- 
eld foul lines. A tall man nodded, discarded a red sweater and 
ame trudging forward across the diamond. 
Te umpire removed his hat and turned to the grandstand: 
‘ladies and gentlemen,” he trumpeted, “Cassidy now pitching 
for the Wolves—Cassidy.” 
A small figure raced out 
before the Wolves’ dug- 
out. 
“Steady, Pop,” it 
screamed, ‘make ’em like 
a 


The catcher sig- 
naled a curve— 
then a fast ball 
straight over. Still 
Cassidy dissented. 
FinallySweeney’s 
glove conceal 

the signal for 


which Cassidy 
was waiting. 


But no one 
heard Tad Cas- 
sidy. Pittsburgh 
fans were howl- 
ing their scorn. 

The Wolf rooters 

were dumfounded 

and then noisy with a 

great hope. In the 
press-box a battery of 
newspaper men were 
flashing the astonish- 

ing news to _ score- 

boards and newspapers 
throughout the country: Cassi- 
dy was back from the grave. 
The wild man of baseball was 
attempting the impossible. 

There will always be a dis- 
pute over the first ball that 
Cassidy threw. One _ paper 
described it as the “emery;” 
another said it was a spitter 
that broke eighteen inches. 
Babe Wallace, who was at the 
bat with three and two on him, 
and who missed it a mile, said 
it was a knuckle-ball, and that 
Wild Bill balked when he 
threw it. But Tim Sweeney, 
when he laid aside his g'ove, 
mask and_ protector, and 
trotted happily to the bench, 
whispered to McMasters: 

“Fast wind-up and a stra‘ght 
ball, so slow I could count the 
stitches as it came. Caught 
him  overanxious—but, oh 
boy, if he had hit it!” 

Tad Cassidy, helping Wild 
Bill into the big red sweater, 
hopping up and down and 
shouting defiance to the enemy, 
infected the Wolves with his 
sublime confidence and _ the 
mysterious quality known in baseball as “pep.” A 
psychological change came over them. Ball-players 
are superstitious. They see good luck or bad in 
any unusual happening on the diamond. Cassidy 
had stopped the rally. Tad had come forward as 
a mascot. They were being helped from an unexpected source. 

“Only two runs, boys,” pleaded Wild Bill. “Stake me to those 
two runs, and we'll beat ’em out.” 

And in the fifth they gave him the two runs he asked for, and 
in the seventh, on a single, a stolen base and the hit-and-run, 
Terry Brennan scored with the run that put the Wolves in the 
iead of a three-to-two score. 

But the Bears, always a dangerous club on the offensive, were 
beginning to find Cassidy. They saw his control was perfect 
and it was useless to waste time by waiting him out. The order 
went around to hit the first ball; and in the eighth, with the top 
of the batting order at the plate, the Bears electrified their fol- 
lowers with three terrific smashes to the outfield. Any of the 
drives would have been good for three bases had not Rabbit 
Gardner, by supreme effort, got under two, and Patsy Ross taken 
the last off his shoetops. 

“God and a fast outfield!” said Cassidy as he walked to the 
bench. 

“Just three more men, Bill,” said McMasters anxiously. “Can 
you hold ’em?” 

“Steady, Pop!” implored Tad. ‘Make ’em like it.” 

“Uhuh!” assented Cassidy. “But if I get ina hole, don’t 
yank me. I'll hold ’em if I have to break a leg. I wonder will 
they let Brady bat for Swan?” 

The Wolves failed to increase their narrow lead in the first 
half of the ninth, and Peck Greenway, manager of the Bears, 
prepared to hurl his pinch-hitters into the fray. 

Changing his pace with every ball, putting it just where Swee- 
ney’s signal called for, and risking a curve only when it seemed 
imperative, Cassidy fanned the first man to face him, and the 
Wolves went wild. Barton, up next, (Continued on page 122) 


Rabbit 
Gardner, 
by a supreme 
effort, got under. 





Tue most delightful hero- 
ine of all the year’s fiction 
— Jolanda Spencer — now 
comes into her own. You 
who have followed her from 
romantic infancy, through 
more romantic flapper-hood, 
into safe and sane young 
womanhood may now bid 


her God speed as— 
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“Doesn't anyone do anythi 
with other people’s h : 
to stay young?” demanded 
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Illustrated by GEORGE VAN WERVEKE 


OLANDA was experiencing a silent argument with fate, 
punctuated by purchasing the most fascinating trousseau 
in Christendom, to say nothing of a carnival of callers 

and prenuptial and farewell affairs. Meanwhile her best-beloved 
Wier Kenyon was hovering in the offing until he might spirit 
Jolanda off to China. 

The silent argument with fate weighed heavily upon Jolanda— 
even the addition of an airy, beaded-tulle frock and a silver 
lining for a black cloud of satin, called by courtesy a carriage 
wrap, did not offset the troubled look in her mother’s eyes as 
she packed linens in boxes and tried to hum cheerfully as she 
marked the last set of luncheon napkins. Nor did the envious 
whisper of her friends that this man from China was so rich 
Jolanda would soon be wearing about four quarts of diamonds 
cause Jolanda to forget the funny way her father’s voice broke 
when he asked if it was the Tenyo-Maru she was to sail upon 
and would she mind playing to him after dinner, before the lamps 
were lit. 

Even when Wier surprised her with a boudoir-cushion one side 
of which was the softest of white fox and the other glistening gold 
brocade and told her his friends would call her “Mrs. Midas,” 
very likely, for the new mine possibilities were looming enormously 
—even then Jolanda had a swift remembrance of Effie Drummer’s 
teary eyes when she had been told the wedding date, and the 
funny way Peter abused her in a snarl-sob fashion quite suited 
to brothers. Peter’s wildest form of revenge upon Jolanda was 
to achieve his first girl, thereupon becoming addicted to passion- 
ate hosiery and endeavoring to raise an incipient mustache. Even 
Chrysella Mirk, the lady in question, who was of a pink and 
white loveliness, had a slight lisp and wore a great deal of white 
cotton tatting on all her wearing apparel, had caused Jolanda’s 
silent argument with fate to become a trifle more acute. 

For Chrysella, who had been invited to meet Wier out of 
courtesy to the revengeful Peter, had lisped her well-wishes to 
Jolanda as the future Mrs. Midas, adding a little barbed-wire 
effect to the extreme of sweetness by saying: 

“If he wath only going to live in America, it would be like a 
fairy tale. But China! Oh, dear, if anyone wath taken sick— 
you couldn’t get here for even the funeral!” 
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According to Jolanda’s parents’ way of thinking, there had 
been a properly long engagement, but Wier informed them 
would take her back with him this June, that he had played# 
from his sham affairs of state long enough, and when hel 
told her people this, standing beside her, one arm about hert 
slim self, Jolanda had experienced the first suggestion of | 
silent argument. 

She could not give up Wier—not if it meant Darkest Aim 
as her permanent address. That was settled for all time » 
she could not give up her people—even more than that, 
country. As she stood watching queer lines suddenly becd 
noticeable in her father’s face and her mother’s lips quiver & 
smiled, Jolanda began to wonder what she could do abouts 
silent argument. me 

“Jolanda shall come back often,” Wier had promised, and 
shall come out to us. It isn’t that you are losing Jolanda”. 

No one made any answer. Only Jolanda leaned her head ag 
Wier’s as if to tell them: “You see, dears, it is fate-t 
him so much that I shall go with him.” 

That night her father had complained: 
girl—I suppose it’s the way of the world.’ 

“No,” her mother answered, “we have not lost Jolana: 
is losing us.” 

And they spoke no more about the matter. adie’ 

As Jolanda proceeded from shower to shower and nik t 
luncheon, so busy that half-stolen kisses were Wee 
would wonder why during the ripples of chatter an@ By 
laughter this inevitable silent argument with fate 
remaining uppermost. eS 3 

* ik ha things, these ordinary bride things, i. a 
at the last of the parties. “You don’t understand, fa” 
wonderful it is to take away these memories and fg » rl 

“Jo-Jo, how can you go?” asked the hostess, who ee 
the most successful plumber in town. “W ouldn’t pe \ 
with us—marry some one like your sister Louise ol, 
miles away?” 

“But China is Wier’s home; he has been there 8 “hod 
business is there,” Jolanda defended very miserable | 
can’t ask him to give it all up.” 3 


“We are losing 
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3, Midas 
lovely ocean-trip if you knew it were just a 
3 ee sfely smarvied Hamilton matron added. “But 
i forever? Why, Jolanda, you may never see us again! Be- 
the white people who live there are so different; you'll be 
“ed to change if you stay long enough.” She dipped into the 
; oat fudge with a pensive air. — 
lana had carried off the situation with promises of lace 
! Christmas presents; and when Wier came to take her 
ia she drove off with the armful of offerings, the silent 
Sat with fate actually developed into a tiny rift between 

















Penal did they say to you, darling?” Wier asked as they stole 
iult-hour alone, riding down a side boulevard. ; 
“he same thing—that China is a long ways away,” she ad- 






“ejoa learned that in the fifth grade, I believe.” He was slightly 
r Rsstent to have it so—in the fifth grade,” she answered. 
Mermade a restless movement. “You do know your own 
® He was almost timid. “It’s not quite a month, Jolanda 
z sail.” 
i miove old China-land,” she accused. ie a 
Me come to belong there, I suppose. I’m afraid I’ve drifted 
Siem this neck of the woods.” Then he added vivid descrip- 
softhe pleasures and luxuries of the life ahead for Jolanda— 
junds, Who was to know only ease, to be decked in the most 
harming of frocks and to have Wier as the ever adoring husband 
nd millionaire mine-owner. 
Til be the youngest person in your set,” Jolanda murmured, 
atching the sun dip down towards the skyline. 
Wer chuckled. “What a lot of combats will 
bie place! That is why I’m glad to have the 
Mvistocks run down next week, Didn’t know I 
nf nda surprise for you, did you? Yes, Brett Tavi- 
Nock is in San Francisco, will be here almost any 
ime after Monday; he’s my broker, the man I 
inst far more than I do myself, a splendid, gamy 
wrt—tas lived out there for thirty years and 
ows every inch of the land.” 
“And his wife?” 
Wier hesitated. ‘Although numerically she 
ses with your mother, temperamentally she 





























vere had iimielongs with you. You must not be too hard on 
ed them Maite Tavistock; she is only one of a sort you'll 
played anilimind out there.” 
hen he ia “What do you mean?” Jolanda did not want to 
out her Wiitave to encounter “sorts” of women; she would 
tion of Wir rather have the embroidered dragons on her 
mandarin coat suddenly uncoil and stroll down the 
rkest Alniiiiatin panels to confront her. 
time. PS “Youll see, fast enough. You can get an idea 
n that, liibeforehand by visiting with Nainie. Nainie has 
nly vem aed to grow old or to take things seriously. 


omen don’t, out there; they are removed from 


about & lier own civilization and aloof from its immediate 

4 sand sorrows except through a delayed medium 
i and printed page. They have neither cares nor 
nda.” _ Bresponsibilities they are waited on without end; 
ead agaliaithey can flirt all they like—and some of them 


aie," he added honestly. “Their affairs are their 
othing really wrong, you know—just the 
i cat-and-mouse game, for there is no‘hing 
for them to do. Mail-order catalogues, 
Mamer-artivals, letters, the races, the staying 
Jung, the trip home every few years, and affairs 
~llat’s what life amounts to for the well-bred 
Mme But you and I—we shall be different!” 
the tip of her nose audaciously. 
the man to drive us home,” Jolanda said 
+ We are late, and the whole Cuthbertson 
§ coming to dinner.” 

‘te »” Wier insisted as they turned about, 

Smerely going to amuse you.” 
Tan ered you—when you were first in 
Ms oante's hand reached out to touch his. 
; it dig evstock,” he confessed humorously. “There, 
. * Scandal! She taught me how to stand without 
= My hands in my pockets, how to play duets and 
mth love-poems and a lot of very neat tricks! For 
mg and crude when I first entered the arena of 
ice. Nainie is merely a tropical flirt, a well- 

















Tavistock turned . . . . “I always 
get it back,” he added feverishly. 


“But I did some asinine things in 
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preserved, childish little person wit sharpened claws if the 
occasion demands.” 

“Why doesn’t her husband go back to England, now he has 
made his fortune?” 

“They couldn’t, wouldn’t be happy—life would be so different. 
Besides, Tavistock handles the money of many men and women 
who trust him implicitly. He is a very prominent financier. Take 
myself, for instance: I haven’t given my affairs a really serious 
thought for years; I play about and enjoy the game. Tavistock 
handles the money and pays the dividends.” 

“Did they ever have children?” Jolanda persisted. 

“Twin boys. They sent them to a school at Shanghai; they 
were planning to send them to England the following year, but a 
fever carried them off overnight. The Tavistocks were in India 
at the time—so I saw to things. Perhaps that is why I can’t 
judge Nainie as harshly as I might. It struck deep with them, 
but they have taken somewhat different ways of expressing the 
fact. Tavistock plunged into business with renewed ardor—there 
was nothing in finance he didn’t undertake. Nainie kept on with 
her affairs. You can’t understand; it’s all so different; you'll 
have to wait and see. But I want you to talk with Nainie; she 
will tell you a lot of things worth making mental note of.” 

They were rounding the drive to the Spencer house. Peter 
was on the porch steps strumming his ukelele; from within came 
the familiar sound of Effie Drummer whipping cream for dessert. 
Her mother, in misty gray dimity, was sewing in another corner, 
and her father had just driven in and was bent on a conference 
with the carburetor. 

“That is. another 
blessed memory-picture 
I shall carry with me,” 
Jolanda promised her- 
self. 

“One more thing,” 
she whispered: “do you 
want me to be like 
this Nainie—have 
affairs, flirt and fade?” 

“You couldnt,?? 
Wier said blindly. 
“VYou’re my Jolanda.” 
The man opened the 






















Indian securities. 
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taxi-door for them, and the silent argument was left to wage its 
hidden war. 

Jolanda displayed her offerings from the shower, laying them 
out tenderly on the porch-swing. Wier looked on indulgently. 
“Don’t pack them,” he advised. “You wont need such stuff out 
there. If you put your little head in the kitchen, the head boy 
would be tempted to chop it off. You give him his orders in 
the morning, and that ends it as far as you are concerned.” 

“I shall take them as keepsakes,” Jolanda said suddenly, 
gathering them in her arms and sweeping into the house. 

Of course, the old family friends who came for dinner did not 
mean to prod the silent argument on to action—but their veiled 
criticisms and prophecies purporting to be good wishes acted like 
a stimulant. When the old friends had departed, Wier saw fit to 
announce the arrival of his friends Mr. and Mrs. Brett Tavistock, 
who would come down to Hamilton to spend a day or so. 

Jolanda’s mother gave a helpless shrug of her shoulders. “I’m 
resigned to giving you my child,” she said, “but when I am called 
upon to entertain your formal English friends, I protest. I leave 
that for Jolanda with her head boy and rose-gardens—couldn’t 
you wait until you are at home in Manchuria?” 

“Will they put their muddy boots for polishing outside the door 
—and demand five meals a 
day?” added her father 
testily. “Why not leave 
them languishing in a Chi- 
cago hotel and use Jolanda’s 
nerves or a sudden case of 
measles as an excuse?” 

“Because I want Jolanda 
to see them; Mrs. Tavistock 
can give her useful point- 
ers,” Wier insisted. 

“Well, if we must—we 
must,” Mrs. Spencer ad- 
mitted, “but I’d rather not 
see the sort of people 
Jolanda will have to live 
among.” Jolanda had slipped 
upstairs for the box of 
her father’s special cigars. 

“Helen!” Wier was as 
hurt and innocent of wrong 
as Peter during his most 
reprehensible prank. 

Jolanda’s father looked 

acutely distressed. ‘Now, 
Helen—er—Wier, we all 
know that things mast 
change, and that—” he be- 
gan nervously. 

“How can I help it?” 
Jolanda’s mother proceeded, 
quite undismayed by the 
protests. “Jolanda has 
known nothing of intrigue 
except in her own imagina- 
tion, nor of real flirtation 
nor of chronic idleness, un- 
less it was practising scales, 
nor of ingrowing waste and 
extravagance—and what mother 
could be expected to welcome an 
exponent of all these qualities, 
knowing that her child must soon 
be exposed to them? No mother 
would feel other than I do, Wier.” 

“You .don’t imagine that your 
girl will ever be like this funny 
little flirt? Helen! How absurd! 

She will come back the broader and 
the better for the experience. You shall come out to visit her 
and see if this is not true.” 

“Yet she is never to work nor worry, nor have cares nor 
responsibilities; she is to be prominent in the formal society and 
have to endure their shafts of ridicule at her American middle- 
class ideals and standards—and she, a young, impressionable girl 
will not change!” 

Jolanda came tripping in with the cigars, and Wier found him- 
self sitting in the bay window, studying the soft spring sky with 
the utmost concern. Presently Jolanda’s parents meekly departed 


“Turn off those lights,” 
she began hysterically. 


Mrs, ; 


so as to give the parlor over to Jolanda. A Whole hour tips 
before the last train te Chicago left Hamilton, but. Wike 
Jolanda wasted the hour in rather stupid remarks and | : 
the one struggling with the silent argument, the Other pupil 
over the future and remembering the dangerous purple lights > 
sometimes shone in Jolanda’s eyes! 

As the taxi drove off with Wier station-bound, Dromisine 
return the next day, Jolanda took up his former Dost i 
window. But she was not studying the soft spring hight 
ardent sentimentality. She twisted restlessly on her slim 
the great diamond solitaire ring which had caused eVEry Woy 
in Hamilton to turn a slightly greenish shade and every male j 
insinuate that it could not be the genuine article. 

“T wish,” Jolanda remarked aloud, being rather Wearied 
silent protests and incoherent facts stirring in rebellious beainas 
“I wish I were not going to be a Mrs. Midas—just May 
Kenyon!” 

“Then stay where the eagle screams,” suggested q ght 
voice, very basso profundo for the first two words and ahine 
tain, cracking soprano for the rest of the sentence. 

“Peter! You eavesdropper, you hateful boy—wait unfiiiy 
Father—that you’ve been—” 

“Stop that kid talk,” Peter said mane 
emerging from a remote lounge, “Jiggy; 
here when the company left, but nO @iege 
me a thought afterward. I'm just Pi 
that hateful nuisance. Well, I have tj uy 
up space somewhere, and if I wantedipy 
down and rest and nobody gave enough co 
cern to find out where I was—and #i# 
sound asleep and you and Wier Kenyonms 
here alone,—am I to be shot at sunrise? Ys 
I am—if you had anything to do with it” # 
jerked on the lights as he concluded. 

Then he stopped, a most amusing sight # 
his rumpled suit and hair, the adored ukedi 
tucked under one arm, for he saw that Jolad 
was crying. 

“Turn off those lights,” she began hystere 
ally. 

“Why, Jo-Jo!” Peter was almost tends 
“Doesn’t he treat you right? Huh? Spel 
out—now’s your chance. What has he dont 
your” 

“Were you really asleep?” Jo'anda asl 
penitently. 

“Certainly. You don’t think Id lay he 
and listen to your mooning and spooning-l 
woke up when that taxi-man came for him 

“Why didn’t you get up and say so?” 

“Only to be accused of listening! Oh, m 
I was going to slip upstairs after you had gue 
but when you said—that—well, it sounded # 
if you would sort. of like somebody to answet 

Jolanda came up close to him. “Oh, Pei, 
you'll come to visit us soon, wont you 
There'll be such lots of lovely things for yw 
to do out there.” : 

“No, I’m not coming to China; I’m goimg# 
stay here,” he answered gruffly. “If yous 
bound to marry a wise egg out for big sigh 
you marry him. But I'll bet you'll be 9 
sorry you'll develop tear-glands in the sam 
class as Niagara Falls. But a lot of good 
will do you then. Suppose we all went out 
China, who would keep things goimg here 
You ought to be ashamed to be in love 
such a person.” 

id admitted the argument to be qu 
overwhelming. Unexpectedly she put her heat 
on Peter’s shoulder and sobbed. Rhee 
to stay here; that is what matters most of all. It isnt ™ 
America means to me, for it would always mean it; t's mid 
ought to mean to Wier—but I’m afraid it doesn’t. I'm af 
will go back—” , 

“He’s as likely to stay in America as there is to 
baseball mascots,” Peter commented grimly. 

“Then I’ll go to China,” Jolanda flung back. © 
iosing his birthright as an American while he’s try! 
Chinese fortune.” ; ‘ 

“You don’t care if your whole family is flung into pAse®™s 


be a strike o 


“But Wier 
ng town? 
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ed. 
ing sight i 
red uke 
hat Jolani 
an hysterc a ‘ ; 
you are gone,” Peter continued wildly. “I know you women!” 
‘ost tenia img which he disengaged himself and went to bed, planning a 
sh? Spel ‘ilent and mysterious end for Wier Kenyon, to take place some- 
she donetiy {me between then and the first of June. 
‘It is my duty to make Wier stay in America,” Jolanda told 
anda aie Mtelf, toward early morning, “my duty. America, needs men— 
men like Father, who wont strike or rave on soap-boxes to 
'd lay bee atikers—or just laugh at things and refuse to take them at all 
spoon snously; I’m-afraid that is what Wier does! He ought to be 
> for him” the sort of man who does a heap of quiet living and thinking 


50?” ad in the end really forms public opinion—that’s where he be- 












1! Oh, m longs these times. But if he wont stay, I’ll go with him to flirt 
yu had gone a. because unless I can persuade him, I can’t persuade my- 
sounded : 
to answet” She sat up in bed to look at the first fleecy specks of light. The 
“Oh, Pee, moon still remained as sentinel. 
wont you! “Well—it’s the same old moon in China, anyway,” Jolanda 
igs for yg MB to console herself. 
She jumped out of bed and ran to her cedar chest. Opening it, 

’m going t she touched some of the homey little gifts tenderly—the hem- 
‘If you at shams, the cut-glass bottles, the cook-books, the guest- 
+ big suit and wash-cloths, the telephone directory bound in gay 
ul be 0mm “lone, the vanity box, the silver polish, the fancy holder for 
1 the same . the trifles that would help make an American home 
of good i ‘fun’ while one was learning the hard corners of the housekeeping 
vent out 0 MPOsition. But not in China! No, they would be mere keep- 
oing here! there, something to look at surreptitiously and cry over on 
1 love with very lonely days. She could never share any of these with any 

s > or Mrs. Nainie Tavistock—these should compose her 
to be quite ty transplanted part of America, ker America. For the first 
ut her bead she understood why exiles sometimes took with them a box 
[ want his Mative soil itself, keeping it sacred and hidden. 
isn't wl searched on her dressing-table for another offering, a card- 
is what f ‘for cooking recipes. As she searched for it, the diamond 
a afraid be Fring flashed up at her like a wicked little eye as if to 
a strike of and fade, diamonds and dresses, affairs and affluence, 

Mesameness and luxury—Mrs. Midas, here’s my best to you!” 
ut Wier she knew she could not bear to have Wier sail back with- 
: to wn? Out her, Ries 





i tely on My good demon, as the Greeks say,” Nainie Tavi- 
40K da not five minutes after they had been left 













“I love these things, these bride things. You don’t understand 
how wonderful it is to take away these memories and mementoes.” 


téte-a-téte on the porch. “Whenever I feel myself growing the 
tiniest new wrinkle or experiencing fag after a set of tennis, I take 
myself off to my boudoir to pray to my patron saint, Cleopatra, for 
aid to the aging! Oh, it’s quite easy to stay young out there; 
you have no rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed young things to compete 
with—you see?” She leaned back in the porch-swing, her bright, 
narrow eyes almost closing as she studied Jolanda. 

Jolanda was silent, a most middle-class procedure, of which 
fact she was well aware, as was Mrs. Tavistock. Somehow Nainie 
Tavistock, one of those God-forbid blondes, a mere wisp of a 
creature melted into her clothes and possessing an eternal baby- 
bright smile, had acted on Jolanda and her family as if a door 
had been flung open during the loveliest moment of a romantic 
play and had let in the disillusioning afternoon grayness as a con- 
trast to the imaginary soft-lighted drawing-room where affairs of 
the heart were being delicately dissected. 

Nainie Tavistock had swept down upon them; that described 
it better than to say she had arrived. She had dashed into Hamil- 
ton with her pet lapdog, which snarled without pause, a box of 
violet-scented cigarettes, a silver flask containing brandy, a smart- 
looking week-end bag filled with silky trifles and fluffs of tulle, to 
say nothing of a black swagger-stick set with brilliants. And 
after Jolanda had comprehended these details, she had realized 
that Mrs. Nainie Tavistock, who once dared to “pet” her own 
Wier Kenyon, was wearing a schoolgirl frock of blue serge offset 
by.a hat that was a mere wad of scarlet sliding distractingly over 
one ear. Seen at a distance, Mrs. Nainie Tavistock would have 
been described as a sweet girl graduate off with her father for a 
vacation trip. Seen close at hand, she appeared a nerve-racked, 
purposeless little woman who had, in truth, flirted and faded 
under the China sun. And when she paused in their conversa- 
tion to rouge her little cheeks a dark, athletic shade, Jolanda felt 
as if she must take her, baby-bright smile and all, and spank her 
soundly for having made such an everlasting foozle of the art of 
being a human being. 

“Tt will be strange to you,” Mrs. Tavistock was purring gra- 
ciously, “but I’ll take you under my wing, if you are a sweet and 
obliging infant. If you are not sweet and obliging, I'll let you 
quite alone, which you would find to be hideous. There’s the 
Honorable Mrs. Diana Fassett, who leads the rival camp; she is 
more on your type—only thirty years ahead of you, poor thing. 
She would never take you up. Besides, the poor old girl has 
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fallen off terribly in looks—only has widowers on her staff now, 
which chafes her fearfully. The rumor was about that she had 
succumbed to rheumatism and would have to take to flannels 
during the winter—fancy that! I'd let every bone of me ache 
until it rattled before I’d surrender.” Then she consulted the 
vanity mirror to be certain of the rouge boundaries along the 
left cheek. 

“Doesn’t anyone do anything but play with other people’s hus- 
bands and try to stay young?” demanded Jolanda. 

The queer, bright eyes narrowed—such questions did not inti- 
mate being “sweet and obliging.” 

“Oh, there are always the frumps—people who rush about trying 
to endow schools for cripples and the blind—that kind of thing— 
are usually very thick with missionaries and always having them 
in for tiffin. They would drive you to distraction and empty 
your pocketbook—thick boots and round glasses, often high 
church—very trying.” She waited for this pleasant picture to 
sink in. “If you don’t hurry to ally yourself with some one or 
some faction when you go out there, it is certain to be beastly 
and you'll be really ill from homesickness. It is all so different. 
Even the most wonderful husband in the world when he is away 
at the mines for weeks at a time can’t prevent homesickness.” 

“Why do people stay out there?” 

“Why does the moon shine on lovers or the rain spoil Easter 
bonnets? Why not ask some one who has never lived out there? 
They are always extraordinarily bright in deciding colonial social 
problems! For myself, I haven’t indulged in a single serious 
thought in years—lI’ve forgotten how. So be a nice, docile child, 
never shocked or surprised at anything. By and by, when Nainie 
Tavistock goes to join Cleopatra in the land of everlasting youth, 
I'll leave you my jade ornaments and my coterie of adorers, all 
nicely trained and brought up by hand. You'll be glad enough to 
have them when that time comes, for you cannot stay in love with 
one person out there. You'll see—it’s all so different. You in 
your little voile dress and a bit of a shiny nose, and your mother 
writing down pet marmalade recipes for you with your town quite 
agog and aghast at having you marry a rich man who lives in 
China—you’ll see that I’ve’ only told you the truth.” 

“At least,” said Jolanda calmly, “it is more pleasant to have a 
promising future than a compromising past.” And then she waved 
a hand at Wier Kenyon and Brett Tavistock, who were strolling 
up the drive. Jolanda felt that now she was mistress of the situa- 
tion. She had made up her mind at last—not for herself; there is 
enough of the Nainie Tavistock in every woman to respond to 
the ways of China-land in time—but for Wier Kenyon’s self. She 
was not going to let Wier cease to be an American, coal-mines 
or no coal-mines, eight servants or no eight servants. How she 
was to bring this about, she did not try to decide all in a minute; 
she only knew with a sudden square set of her mouth that she 
was not going to be Mrs. Midas of China but Mrs. Wier Kenyon 
of the United States. 

The Tavistocks, not quite adapting themselves to the Spencer 
way of living, wriggled through a brief stay in amusing fashion, 
departing for Chicago at the earliest possible moment. They left 
Hamilton with Mrs. Tavistock tapping Wier on the shoulder with 
her swagger-stick and whispering: ‘You've neglected me shame- 
fully; wait until we are home—I shall punish you by having 
Jolanda flirt with Di Fassett’s husband.” 

“Come, Nainie, you must remember Jolanda is different,” Wier 
warned. 

Mrs. Tavistock pouted. “You're pie-good these days, aren’t 
you? But it wont last—she’s too lovely not to flirt with some 
one beside her legal monster.” 

In desperation Wier had turned to Brett Tavistock, engaged in 
a monosyllabic conversation with the Spencers, to inquire about 
the last report from the mines. 

“Looming immense,” was the condescending answer, viewing 
the approaching train with joy and gladness. 


. OU trust that man, don’t you?” Jolanda asked as they 
drove home from the station. 

“He has every dollar I have in the Chinese money world—to 
do with as he sees best. That is how much I trust him.” 

“I don’t like his wife,” Jolanda announced frankly, to change 
the subject. 

“I knew you wouldn’t; I warned you she was just Nainie. 
and you must not take her seriously. You wont take anything 
seriously in China, after a little; so you may as well begin now.” 

“Why not stay in America?” Jolanda ventured. 

“I want to come back a millionaire—and most of all, I want 
that million for Jolanda.” 


Mrs. Midy 


“Suppose you didn’t make it, suppose you even los cur 
money—what then? Could we be poor and happy in China?” 

“Not unless you chose rice and a hut or a clerk’s position ina 
god-forsaken port and your being snubbed by all the Wome, 
Poverty in China is unthinkable—I wouldn’t look at the map of 
China unless I could hold up my own end there. [I'd chose 3 
peanut-stand in Hamilton—I’d ask your brother-in-law. Robert 
Todd, to take me on as a delivery-boy for his Cosy Corner Bp. 
porium.” 

Jolanda studied the landscape. Finally she ventured the hy 
question necessary to completing her plot: “How long will th 
Tavistocks be in Chicago?” 

“Until Saturday. Tavistock goes on to New York—I don't 
just know why; he is like the sphinx; one never knows what he 
is doing but is always sure of results. He has made twice the 
dividends for me that I made for myself—Indian securities, | 
play along at the mines—but really, it’s Tavistock’s work thyt 
gives me the wherewithal for diamond solitaires and rose-gardens 
and things that little Jolandas like!” 

Jolanda was smiling. Wier thought she was beginning not tp 
be quite so serious. 

That night, as Jolanda played for her father, she paused in the 
middle of “Auld Robin Gray” to say: 

“Dadikins, how old do you think Nainie Tavistock is?” 

“Tt’s none of my affair—thank heaven,” he answered, moving 
uneasily in his chair at the mere thought of such a mathematical 
problem. 

Jolanda tinkle-tinkled away in a treble key before she con 
tinued: “Wier says she is quite the regular type out there. Now, 
Dadikins dear, do you think she is really a flirt, or is she merely 
pretending to be one because she wants to forget sad things?” 

“What is the difference between listening to a jazz band anda 
good storm at sea?” her father retorted. 

Jolanda broke off playing to applaud. “One more question: 
Which do you prefer—our hired man Sandy Parsons, or Brett 
Tavistock ?” 

“Well, I figure it out this way: Sandy uses a knife with 
both hands when he eats—but I’ll warrant he never fell downstairs 
in any condition.” ‘ 

Jolanda struck into “Bonnie Prince Charlie” with fervor. 

“You have passed a hundred per-cent efficient,’ she announced 
before she began to sing. 


“TT SHALL be shopping all morning,” Jolanda told Wier a 

they waited for the Chicago train the next morning. ‘Tl 

meet you for lunch at one, and if I’m late, just memorize poetry 

until I appear. We can take the four o'clock for home, which will 
do nicely. Thanks be, there is no party on for tonight.” | 

“T thought you had shopped all you wanted to,” Wier pro- 
tested quite normally. “Why not call on Nainie—just to be nice? 
She is sure to be in, for she seldom breakfasts before ten. 

“Impossible,” Jolanda protested. “I’m almost distracted at not 
having matched my toast-colored sweater to a sport-hat—I may 
be hours in accomplishing it!”—squaring her shoulders as if she 
were to meet the foe for the combat decisive. 

“With a mighty issue like that in question, pray let me 7 
disturb you,” Wier responded meekly. “Only, I'd like to call 
your attention to the fact that you cannot shop on the way © 
China! Neither will I have to face the two finest friends m 
the world who look at me as if I were a bandit making off with 
their child to a mountain cave. You know, darling, what makes 
it hard is these last days—the prolonged farewells of the other 
people, not yourself. After you've set sail, and after —_ 
begun to get home letters and send back lovely presents, and a ‘e 
one out there loves you—then you'll be almost as glad you’ 
come to old China-land as I am.” 

Jolanda smiled at him with the composite express:on of : bao: 
and a mischievous schoolboy. Then she answered: — vas 
like all men, Wier; you think women can never be quite — 
You say: ‘We men may figure on the angle an airplane flies a 
but with women, bless their dear souls, it’s the angle their ve 
fly at that matters most’!” 

“Some friends came up just then and attached thenaiey to 
Wier and Jolanda until the Chicago station was reache ie 
Wier left her alone, free to proceed along her desperate © 
At half-past ten she reached Tavistock’s hotel. Tovatetl 

There was every chance it would be merely Nainie fa 9 
she would encounter, her husband being engaged in eee 
that case Jolanda would murmur pretty nothings an tai 
other angle of attack. But she happened upon Brett ” 100) 
in the4lobby, lounging in his bored and ( Continued om pag 
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N the September number of this magazine 
will begin Mr. Hughes’ great new serial novel. 
The attention of every reader is directed to the 
amprehensive announcement at the end of 
this final installment of — 


WHAT'S 
THE WORLD 
COMING 
Bs & 


By 
RUPERT HUGHES 


Illustrated by 
FRANK SNAPP 


The story so far : 
OB TAXTER came home from the war to the 
pleasant surprise of a ten-thousand-dollar jegacy 
fom an uncle. But he found that his cousin and sweet- 


heart April Summerlin had inherited ten times as much ma 


Bob forgot his chivalry long 
enough to collect the re- 
venge he owed Joe. He 
hauled off and slugged 
Joe’s sub-maxillary region 
with such a sledge that he 
knocked Joe clean out of 


his body. 


K 


ftom the same source; and he felt that he had no right to \ S840 


marty her till his financial status at least equaled hers. 
So when a Texas soldier named Yarmy offered him a share 
msome marvelous oil-lands (and when Yarmy’s sister Kate added 
persuasions), he determined to invest. When he went to turn 
over the money, however, it had vanished—God and his negro 
servant Zeb knew where. 
Next day Kate Yarmy appeared at Bob’s hotel room and made 
melf at home, much to his embarrassment. And then—strange 
comcidence—Joe Yarmy appeared—intending to extort money 
from Bob because of his compromised sister. Bob, however, felt 


eed bound to marry Kate, and she accepted his proposal 


y. 
And in spite of the grief and horror of April and his mother, 
00 Would have gone through with the marriage had not Zeb sent 
, containing most of his clothing and all his trousers, to 
: oe oeot—and Kate was left waiting at the church in great 


fhe Yarmy demanded explanations; Bob undertook to buy off 
amys with his remaining five thousand. Joe was only too 
; but again the jealous Zeb rushed in—stole the five thou- 
ked them in and escaped. 
this Was too much for Bob; he sought solace from his diffi- 
= @ much alcohol, started a free-for-all with some café 
td kon was ejected before April’s horrified eyes. He was 
ome and put to bed by a kindly policeman. Meanwhile the 
mys tried in vain to recoup by other knavery. They failed 
pee) and April were to hear from them again. 
so. 1919-20, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


The story proceeds: 
CHAPTER XXXIX 


the morning after” of which Mr. George Ade’s 


Be TAXTER was spared that “cold gray dawn of 
But oh, the hot red after- 


Sultan of Sulu sang. 
noon that followed! 

The policeman angel who had put him to bed had done well to 
evade a fight with him, for that old fellow with the drunken name, 
Publilius Syrus, spoke the sober truth when he said: “The absent 
alone he harms who quarrels. with the drunk.” 

Robert Taxter the Best had been submerged by the incoming 
tide, and the worst-of-all Robert Taxter had ridden the waves. 
But now the tide was on the ebb, the best Robert was emerging 
gradually, and drying out as slowly as a soaked sponge left on the 
rocks. a 
For hours there was no Taxter at home at all, either good or 7 
bad—nobody that heard, saw, spoke, stirred or thought. A sort 
of night watchman of the soul breathed in a sleep below sleep. 
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The telephone-bell found him deaf; the light 
from the window found him blind. Acute 
financial and spiritual crises sat outside the 
door of his house like so many bottles of 
milk or bags of buns. 

The night elevator-boy (who had helped 
the policeman in with the piece of dead iug- 
gage that contained the residue or germ of 
Bob), had used a pass-key and had neglected 
to report the affair when he went off duty in 
the morning. Consequently when Bob’s dis- 
tracted mother, having heard nothing from 
him all night, called up his hotel the next 
morning, the telephone-girl rang his room, 
but getting no response, consulted the desk- 
man, who glanced at Bob’s letter-box and 
saw his key there, also a few letters (such 
letters as every arrival at a hotel receives). 
So the desk-man told the telephone-gir!: 

“He’s out.” 

And she told 
left a message: 

“Please leave word in his box to call me 
up the moment he comes in.” 

The telephone-girl promised glib!y—and 
forgot with equal glibness. Half an hour 
later Mrs. Taxter called again, in vain—and 
at intervals throughout the morning. Once 
or twice the telephone-girl remembered to 
put the message in the box. But the key 
there was always accepted as proof that Bob 
was out. 

The chambermaid had tried the 
door, unlocked it and taken a peek 
inside. Seeing Bob in bed, she had 
closed and locked the door. But she 
had not reported to the office the fact 
that one of the guests was sleeping 
late. She kept an impatient watch 
on the door, but Bob did not go out. 

The first feelings of a new-born 
soul will probably never be known. 

They are probably chiefly concerned 

with a bad taste in the mouth calling 

for warm milk. The first feelings of 

a newly sobered soul are familiar: 

they begin similarly. But it is not 

warm milk that is called for. Ice- 

water! The soul returning to its ravaged nest wails 
for ice-water—inside and out. 

Eventually Bob came back to his vacant dwelling, 
slowly, tormentedly, twitching at this muscle and that 
like a lineman repairing the wires after a storm. It 
would have been something to marvel at, if it had not 
happened so often. This was not the first time Bob 
Taxter had jumped off the roof. He had always been 
bruised throughout in body and soul, and always was 
as much amazed as he was remorse-ridden and earnest 
in resolutions. He had always been as sick as if his 
stomach were trying to crawl up his cesophagus and 
turn itself inside out. Every nerve was an incandescent wire, 
every sense ablaze and indignant. Every motion was repentant, 
humbled, despondent, ashamed to such a degree that nobody ex- 
cept himself could be pitiless toward him. Yet at the first de- 
rangement of his plans he ran back to the roof and launched him- 
self wildly into the alcoholic ether. 

This time as always he swung his clanging head with the dolor 
of a throbbing bell in a high spire as he registered his usual 
solemn adjuration: “Nevermore!” And this was indeed his last 
spree—in this book. After its finish this record will have to aban- 
don him to his future (with grave misgivings). 

When Bob came at last into a state of renaissance where he 
could think of something besides his nausea and his gratitude for 
the invention of ice-water and ice-poultices; when he came next 
out of the dark valley of repentance and groveling desire for death 
by suicide or by well-earned legal process, he grew acutely aware 
of a number of things. 

He had an adumbration of his infamous misconduct in the res- 
taurant before the eyes of his best-beloved and various others. 
This gave him a period of mental nausea and violent spiritual 
retching. His scrimmage with the waiters, which his vinous self 


the mother. Mrs. Taxter 
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She made Pansy 
call up the Deuca- 
lion and then in- 
quired for Bob. The 
report was that he 
had gone out the 
night before and had 
not come back yet. 


had celebrated as a sort of Miltonian battle with fiends, seemed 
now a degrading exhibition of idiocy in which he had not only + 
lowered himself to a contest with menials but had gone on down 
to defeat. He resolved that he would never show his Cail 
branded face in that restaurant again. Indeed, he cut me 
Broadway off his map. The entire district through which he 
ranged he now erased as a future ferra interdicta. 

As for April, of course he would never dare appear b 
again. ima 

Then he thought of his mother. He realized that he ha Pe 4 
ised to telephone her the moment he knew his plans. 4S ! - 
had not butchered her poor heart enough the day before, he = 
also starve it to death for news! He could imagine all we 
how she must have been frenzied with anxieties. The one thi 
he could do was to telephone her that he was alive and a 
still, but that he would not be the former for long oF the 1a 
forever. A decent suicide would be his one atonement. ah 
mother would suffer bitterly at first, but she would get . 
gradually, and he would become a somber memory, @ ve {0 
thought. That would be better than going on from are 
disgrate and continually piercing her soul with terrors am 


efore her 
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by Rupert Hughes 


Next he understood that he was a pauper. His ten thousand 
dollars was gone; his extra money was gone; and he had nothing 
but debts. : : 

No priest ever devised penances more fierce than a nature like 
Bob's conceives and administers to its own soul in the first hours 
after an outbreak jike this. Such self-vilification and self-castiga- 
tin would seem to be almost adequate as a price for absolution. 
But automatically, being a big healthy brute, Bob’s body threw 
of the poisonous acids, and his mind condensed the black fogs 

cleared his sky. Like a very modern Prodigal at last he lifted 
himself from his husks and said: “I will arise and telephone my 
mother.” : 

When the miraculous wire thrilled with her cry of rapture at 
hearing his voice, he felt glad that he had deferred suicide. 

He could tell by her laughter that she was weeping. She begged 
him to come to her at once from wherever he was. She had, as 
it were, fallen on his neck while yet a great way off. Her wel- 
come was so fervent that Bob laughed even when he confessed: 

“{ can’t. I’m busted higher than a kite. I haven’t got a cent, 
Mamma!” That old boyhood word slipped into place on account 
of his childish poverty and helplessness. He heard his mother 
qugle with pride. It brought her back by a kind of witchery to 
twenty-five again. 

“Pye got lots of money,” she giggled. “And I'll come right 
down and take you out of pawn, my blessed angel.” 


‘Well hurry up, Mamma,” he shouted, “for I sure am mighty 


Tm on my way this minute, honey. But—oh, one thing: 
ywure not married, are you?” 

‘No! And I aint never goin’ to be!” 

‘Oh, glory hallelujah! Good-by!” 


How beautiful are the feet of them that brin idi 
: g glad tidings—and 
tidings-over ! 


CHAPTER XL 


r Occurred to Bob that he had just time enough to get 
dressed before his mother reached the Deucalion. Next 
ocurred exited to him that while he had just time enough, he had just 
eat all. His evening clothes were as Officer Twomey 
vet them. Twomey had felt neither the obligation nor the 
10 play valet with the clothes of his ward. He had flung 
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them over a chair and left them. Folding them up would have 
done them'no good. 

Bob’s brain was trying to make up for lost time. 
the porter and told him his plight. 

“You sent my trunk to the station yesterday?” 

“Yah, the Gran’ Centerl.” 

“But I said the Pennsylvania!”’ 

“Your coon said the Gran’ Center.” 

“My coon! The black thief stole my money and carried off 
the claim-check and—what can I do?” 

“I might get it back for you from the baggage-man up there. 
I got a record of the number, and I guess maybe—it might take 
a little money, but—” 

Bob answered promptly: “Oh, I'll make it all right with you— 
as soon as I get it. You get the trunk, no matter what it costs.” 

Bob had not so much as a quarter for a tip, but a saving cash- 
ier was on the way. The porter nodded and went his way. 

Bob put on his bathrobe and decided that the only thing to do 
was to tell his mother everything. It is one of the rarest and 
sanest decisions that men arrive at. 

His mother dawned at last and brought with her not only funds 
but an inexhaustible treasure of sympathy, understanding, and 
what he needed most of all, admiration. To hear her talk, one 
might have thought that she believed his spree was an act of in- 
spired wisdom and nobility, for when he tried to admit that it 
was imbecile, criminal and unpardonable, irretrievable, she kept 
crying, “Not at all! I don’t wonder! I don’t blame you! Who 
wouldn’t, with what you had endured?”—and all that sort of 
mother-chatter. 

She was too wise as well as too fond to attempt any moral re- 
bukes, preachments or high ideals. She fed him what he was 
famished for, not what he had 
already choked himself with. 

And -so by the time his trunk 
had really come and he had paid 
the porter liberally out of his 
mother’s money, and had unpacked 
a complete outfit of clean and nor- 
mal clothes and got into them, he 
had put on a new fresh mind also. 
The man inside the underwear was 
as good a man as ever he was. He 
had courage, hope, ambition—and 
he even put on his mind a topper of 
defiance like a cocked hat. 

He was so reéstablished as the 
old intractable Bob that when his 
mother felt reckless enough to say: 
“And now you've got to go right 
ova to April and make up with her,” 
Bob went straight up into the air 
like one of the new helicopters, 


He called for 


4 


I in a thousand years, 

Mother!” he said, already back 

from “Mamma” to “Mother.” He laughed cynically, and went 
on: “In the first place, she wouldn’t speak to me if I did.” 

“You're goin’ to dew just what youah motha tells you for this 
once, or I wont give you one single solitary cent of money. But 
I'll tell you what I will do, Mista Robert Taxta! Ill take you 
right across ma knee this ve’y minute and give you the wust 
spankin’ evva you had in all youah bawn days.” 

He looked at her sheepishly. She looked as if she meant it. 
If she tried it, how could he resist her? He simply had to obey. 
He did it with as little grace as possible. 

“All right, I’ll obey you, because I’ve got to. You’ve been 
mighty sweet, and you've got all the money. But you'll be sorry 
for this the longest day you live.” 

“Then I'll be sorry for it; but I’m goin’ threw with it.” 

“All right. Come along.” 

Bob mopped his brow. The parable of the Prodigal Son stopped 
with the banquet. It did not go on to tell what the neighbors did 
to the young man the next day, or how he made up with the girl 
he left behind him. It was enough for the Prodigal’s parents that 
the dead was alive again and the lost found, but that girl surely 
insisted on knowing just what he did while he was lost, and with 
just whom he wasted his substance with riotous living. 

That is where the beauty and the poetry die out and the hum- 
drum prose begins. And April could be counted on to make the 
humdrum hum. No one knew this better than Bob Taxter, and 
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he did not want to be the drum for April to play. He sank back 
into his chair, and said: 

“T’ll take the spanking. I’d rather take one from you than 
what April will give me. I’m in no mood for a row, and I just 
couldn’t put up a fight. I fought all New York last night, and all 
the liquor in the world, and—well, I’m just about ready to retire 
on my laurels.” 

His mother saw that he was really unfit for attack, defense or 
negotiations. She gave him further love and courage and devo- 
tion, like very milk from her full breast. And then she decided 
to fight his battle for him once more, as she had done when he 
was only a tiny codger and ran to her for protection from the big 
mischief he had-started and could not handle. 

“Tl tell you what, honey! I'll go there first and make all the 
explanations and smooth the way. Then you come along a little 
lata, and—” 

Bob shook his head: “Go if you want to, but I'll wait till you 
telephone that the coast is clear and the war is over.” 

She smiled and went her way, while he slumped in a chair and 
leaned across the window-ledge, musing upon the thousands of 
roofs and the streets, and the people in them, as mysterious as 
the sky over them. 


CHAPTER XLI 


PRIL ordinarily had no more than an academic interest 

in the morning papers, but after Bob’s invasion of the 
restaurant, her futile effort to rewrite his character, and the grand 
smash of his exit, she fell asleep in hopeless confusion, only to 
wake very early and wonder if Bob were in the news. 

Springing from her bed like another rhodadactyjed Heos, and 
almost as lightly clad, she limped downstairs with one slipper off 
and one slipper on, hobbled to the front door and snatched the 
morning paper from the sill and searched it to see if those dra- 
matic critics the police had cast Bob 
for a prominent réle. But her search 
for dramatic notices of Bob was as 
vain as Zeb’s for himself. 

The whole morning long, April fret- 
ted, refusing to see Walter Reece or 
Claudia or Hugo Clyde, all of whom 
called up and were put off. She 
dabbled at her statuary, and decided 
that sculpture was not for her. She 
would take up tatting and get a parrot 
and a cat and go old-maiding to her 
grave, which she hoped was not far off. 

She made Pansy; call the Deucalion 
and then inquired for Bob. The re- 
port was that he had gone 
out the night before and 
had not come back as yet. 
This left the whole wide 
world of possibilities wide 
open. 

The afternoon papers 
might have something. His 
climax might have been 
reached too late for 
the morning editions. 

She sent Pansy out for 

the extras, and Pansy 
fetched them the more 
eagerly, since she 
wanted to know if Zeb 
had bust into print. 
She asked April to 
search, and the search 
was equally bootless. Both of 

their so differently unsatisfactory 

men-folk were still unknown to Pi... 
fame. rn 

Mrs. Summerlin, to avoid going . Ae 
mad in trio, set Pansy to sifting the last win- ; 
ter’s ashes in the hearth once more, in the yi. 
thought that Bob’s money might be there. 

The word ashes reminded April of an old song of love fordone, 
and she sat at the piano, groping for the accompaniment and the 
tune of “Ashes of Roses.” As she neither played nor sang, the 
result drove her mother frantic. 


She snatched the pa- 

pers and searched to 

see if those dramatic 

critics the police had 

cast Bob for a prom- 
inent réle. 
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Pansy, squat on her knees at the fireplace, catching the Words 
that April mauled, sniffed: © . 

“Ashes of roses, humph! 
ashes of greenbacks is.” 

April groaned: “Poor Bob! I suppose he’s fallen into the 
river, or been run over by a truck, or something. He Wont need 
his poor five thousand; and our money is no good to us, either— 
two lonely widows.” 

“Three widdas,” Pansy almost sighed. “I done lose ma Zeh 
again; eitha he’s boun’ for the Nawth Pole or the jailhouse, [i 
nevva see him no mo’! Po’ ol’ Zeb!” I 

The telephone bell rang, and she answered it. 

“Is who in? Did you say Miss Summalin or Miz Summalin? 
Oh! And who’s you, please? Oh!” She turned to Mrs, Sup. 
merlin: 

“It’s Mistoo Kellogg. Is you in?” 

Mrs. Summerlin started to say yes, but April said firmly by 
gently: “No, Mother; you’re not in!’ : 

Pansy made a face of despair and repeated the message into 
the wall, only to turn back: “He say when will you be in?” 

“Never!” said April. “Oh, tell him tomorrow. We'll all } 
dead by then, I hope.” 

“Tomorra, please,” said Pansy to the astonished telephone, and 
hung up. She glared at her unruly wards. “I wisht you chill 
would tell yo’ own stories. I got enough o’ ma own to tell. Its 
gettin’ so I’m ashame’ to go to chu’ch any mo’. Whyn't you ty 
goin’ to meetin’?” ee 

April broke down: “Oh, if I could only have a good cry!” 

Mrs. Summerlin ran to-her: “Don’t, don’t cry, whatever you d 
I can’t stand that.” : 

Pansy pushed her aside: “Go on away and leave ma baby cry,” 
She gathered April in her arms. “Put on yo’ rubbas, honey, and 
let the delooge come.” 

April’s tears would not run at command; but her mother, sud- 
denly realizing the girl’s true anguish, fell into a chair and wept 

bitterly. Pansy stood distraught 
between the two. But April ran 
to her mother, knelt by her and 
took her white head on her young 
shoulder, and said: 

“Poor Mamma has all her own 
troubles and all of mine. Its 
time I was carrying them both 
Don’t, Mamma! Don’t, sweet 
heart! If you don't stop, [il 
die!” 

So her mother strangled back 
her sobs, and the two clung to 
gether. 

It was thus that Mrs. Taxter 
found them when she arrived as 
the avant-courier of Bob. Pansy 
let her in under protest: 

“Oh, ma Gord—mo’ women!” 

But Mrs. Taxter hurried to the 
two forlorn castaways with the 
marvelous news: 

“Bob! Bob’s found! Ive 
found Bobby! He’s all right! 

Everything is all right!” 

April had many questions to ask, 
but they were not such as could well 
be put to Bob’s mother. All she could 
say was: 

“Where did you find him?” 

“In his rooms. He called me 
and I went to see him; and he—he’ 
te’bly so’y for everything, but hes 
alive and well, and—he isn’t ma ied to 
that adventuress, and he isn’t going ! 
ma’y her. I begged him to come Wi 
me, but he wouldn’t—at least, 3 

sonal” im I'd whip 

wouldn’t until I told him 4¢ 4 
him if he didn’t, and then he said be’ 
come only on condition that yo 
forgive him.” 

Now that April was asked for the 
forgiveness she had sworn never to grant even in the impos” 
case of its being asked, she fled to Mrs. Taxter’s arms, and ¢ 
ing there, wept and wept and wept. Mrs. Taxter embraced Aes 
but stared down at her in amazement: 


They aint no mo’ use than wht 
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is she sorry about now?” 
a growled: “Don’t you know nothin’? 
's so happy she’s havin’ a celeba’tion. 
She patted April’s turbulent shoulder-blades. 
“Go on, honey, let the rain po’! 
This, of course, checked 
it instanter, and April began 
rubbing her — and cheeks 
PF mefaced vigor. 
i Zeb ee oly trouble,” Mrs. 
use: Tl Bl muster said, “is that those 
gwiul Yahmys got away 
with the Taxta necklace, 
and that unspeakable nigro 
Te got away with every 
cent of Bob’s inhe’itance. 
Of co’se, I don’t care who 
what, so long as ma boy 
p ig free; but Bob is crushed. 
” 3 ” val see him, though, 
all be wont you—even if he is 
penniless? And penitent— 
oh, so penitent !” 
April ran to the telephone, but 
hesitated before it in embar- 
nssment as if Bob himself were 
inside it, as his voice would be 
the moment after she got his 
number. 
“You call him,” she said to 
Mrs. Taxter shyly; and Mrs. 
Taster caressed her as_ she 
passed. 
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istraught CHAPTER XLII 

c pe ETTING _ telephone- 
er young girls in those post- 


war days was so difficult that 
getting telephone-numbers came 
fo be a test of nerves and endurance. 


S both But Mrs. Taxter had not been in New 
pee York long enough to go mad over a few 
0p . mmutes of leisure spent in leaning 
, against the wall and waiting for a mira- 
ed back de. She was perusing April’s beauty 
lung to with an affectionate smile, almost purr- 
ing with contentment, when Pansy heard 
Taxter i/o. bell ring and went to an- 
: swer i 
— No one else heard Pansy gasp as Zeb 
' pished through the door with his 
men!” vacuum-cleaner container under his left 
4 to the am. He held his right arm before him 
“ith the Sport the blow he expected Pansy 
m. 
1 Tye A little of the rapture in Pansy es- Again she spoke in a bewildering mingling of whimsical raillery 
' right! taped in a glad cry, “Zeb!” But she and divine desire: ‘Do you want me to make all the love? 
throttled the humiliating confession of 
to ask, afection and became the shrew she affected to be by growling: By this time, having secured Bob’s promise to come at once, 
ld well So you come sneakin’ back, did you?” Mrs. Taxter was saying: , ‘llain of 
ne could R assum,” Zeb mumbled. “Bob would be all right if he could only find that villain of a 
Is the police aint find you yet?” darky.” ies ys 
o'm.” “What could have made Zeb do such a thing?” asked April. “He 
me Up, “Well, what you want roun’ year, you shif’less scoun’rel—you seemed such a nice old man, and he wanted to live with Bob for- 


What kills his own masta’s own chickens? Couldn't you find ever.” 


ut he’s else’s money to steal ’cept his’n? Where-all you been at, “But Bob had discharged him before he stole the money. I 

a ied to we” suppose he thought he would make off with it, since he couldn’t | 

going t0 pets been ridin’ round in a old horse and hack I found, and expect any more wages.” uy oe 

me Wi been hidin’ out up in a Hund’ed and Th’ty-thu’d Street.” April was in trouble again: “Bob discharged’ Zeb? W * 

ast, he “now you come down here lookin’ to me to look after you?” “Because he prevented him from getting dressed—stuffe a 

‘d whip om! _I'm come for to see Miss April.” his clothes into a trunk, and sent them away so Bob couldn’t get 

aid he'd “You think I’m goin’ to let you see her so’s you can steal our- married.” ; rere 

+ youd Money tew?” “Bob discharged Zeb for making him miss the wedding!” Ap 
‘Taint steal nobody’s nothin’. Ef you don’t tell her, I’ll‘walk moaned. “That means that Bob wanted to marry that woman |! 

for the You Nobody can’t keep me from seein’ my Miss April, and _ If it hadn’t been for Zeb, he'd have been her husband now. 3 

possible MUbetta don’t try.” “No, no, honey—not at all,” Mrs. Taxter protested; yet she 

d cling Pansy stood wondering at his new manner of autocracy. It . was disconcerted by this unconsidered aspect of the case. 4 

“ed het, See oecoming to Zeb as a new suit, and it did not consist with “What else could it mean?” April demanded. 


Mory that he was guilty of a treason. As Mrs. Taxter wrung her wits for an (Continued on page 172) q 


Wren you see a racing-story by Mr. Fraser 
don’t fail to read it. No writing man in America 
knows “The Sport of Kings” better than he does. 


It was some race, too—that is, between 
Red Jacket and Lady Gay. The little 
mare had a world of speed, but Red 
Jacket was eating into her 


A DATE BET 


By W.A. FRASER 


Illustrated by OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 


IS name was Jack Andrews; but he was known 

from Sheepshead Bay to Spokane as “the Man from 

the Desert.’”’ Nobody could remember when he 
had not worn long gray whiskers; it seemed as if he had never 
been young. Years and years ago he had been accustomed to 
trail into Butte, or Walla Walla, or wherever there was a race- 
meet on; and when the meet was over, he would ride out into the 
sandy wastes with his pockets bulging. It was thus that he became 
known as “the Man from the Desert.” 

But now, in Mount Royal, he was financially embarrassed. 
His five horses, which raced in the name of Billy Cooper, their 
trainer, hadn’t been doing very well—four of them because they 
couldn’t help it—they hadn’t rounded to form yet—and one, 
Lady Gay, because the Man from the Desert had not got things 
all tidied up for a killing. 

It wasn’t often that Andrews had stepped on his purse; but this 
spring meeting had caught him in an unusual slump. He was 
looking for an angel, a capitalist, some one to put down a stiff 
bet on Lady Gay, because the little mare ran much better when 
well backed; it was a peculiarity. 

These were the conditions when Andrews drew a chair up 
beside Ab Alden in the rotunda of the Roswin the evening of the 
first day’s racing at Blue Bonnets. He and Alden had known 
each other for years. Alden knew Andrews better than any other 
man on the turf; that was why the patriarch wasted very little 
time over generalities before he got down to business. He knew 
he could confide in Alden, and if there was nothing doing in 
finance, there would be nothing doing in gossip. 

“Bill Cooper’s got one in his stable can win here, Ab,” he 
began. 

“Cooper generally has,” Alden commented. ‘You wouldn’t have 
any use for Bill if he carried all dead ones—would you, Jack?” 
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The Man from the Desert stroked the growth on his chit, 
which was like a sagebush, shifted a cigar to the corner of his 
mouth and continued: 

“Yes, the little mare Lady Gay is kind of comin’ back to form, 
Ab; she’s in with an ordinary bunch tomorrow, and she giv 
Cooper a good work-out this mornin’—seems she’s got her old speed 
back.” 

“Well, Jack, you're an old friend; you come to my book, and 
I'll spring the odds a bit for you.” 

The fish-eyes, generally so placid in the dreary face, searched 
Alden’s countenance for the trace of a smile. 

“T’ll have to bet markers, Ab,” he replied sorrowfully. 

“Nothin’ doin’, Jack,” Alden cut in crisply. 

“Cause I’m stony broke, Ab. I carried that stable all winter 
you heard, I guess, they wouldn’t let Cooper race in the South; 
he got in wrong somehow,—and there aint none of ‘em round 
to yet except the little mare.” f 

“I’m layin’ ’em, not playin’ ’em!”’ Alden dec!ared emphatically. 
“With a new one bein’ born every second, as they say, tt doesn't 
seem right for us old stagers to hog the mug’s game. If you welt 
to tell me, Jack, that you’d got every boy in the race bought up; 
I wouldn’t bet a dill pickle on yours—not by a damm sight, J 
wouldn’t; I’ve quit.” ae 

The Man from the Desert heaved a disconsolate sigh. |e 
you'd lend me five hundred, though, wouldn’t you? [Td pay 
back.” rl 

“Yes, Jack, I’ll give you five hundred, because I know Yow! 
pay it back. I never lend money to what they call honest MB 
I figure they can go and get it from the banks: but youre ™ 
clever enough to pay back what you borrow.” 

“Yes, [ll pay back. Thanks, Ab.” a 

Alden took a roll of bills from his trousers pocket, stripped af 
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“* Of proven skill and high repute, 
I'd like to work for you; 
This soup supreme is my long suit 

And bound to suit you, too.” 





SITUATION WANTED—MALE 


CAMPBELL’S CHEF-—Skiliful, experienced |r 
soup maker wants to help in your _kitche 
sone geane you as fine soup as you ever tasted. 





“Give me the job” 


There is no better body builder 
than good vegetable soup. But 
making it at home means not only 
retail cost of materials, but labor 
and cost of preparing and cooking 


them. 


Even then you are unusually 
fortunate if the result is anywhere 
near so good as Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup. 

The choice nourishing vegetables 
we use, the fresh herbs, wholesome 
cereals and hearty beef stock are 
cooked and blended in the way to 
bring out their utmost tenderness, 
flavor and nutriment. 

No trouble for you. No cooking 
cost. No waste. But a delicious 
strength-giving soup and 
economical, too. IF SS 


Why not enjoy it today? : cl CAMPBEL 


21 kinds 15c a can 


LOOsS POR Tre R20 AND Werle LASS. 
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one and passed it to Andrews. It was a five-hundred-dollar bill. 

“I'd better give you a note for this; it would be business, Ab.” 

“T don’t want it. Business deals are sometimes never closed 
out. You owe me five hundred; when you pull off a good thing, 
send it back.” 

Andrews put the money in an old leather purse, saying: “I 
can’t afford to bet a nickel of this; I’ve got to get a backer. 
’Taint fair that I nursed that stable for months, get the little 
mare all ready to win and then drag down the winner’s end of 
a six-hundred-dollar purse. I'd get fat at it, wouldn’t I? It 
can’t be done.” 

A resplendent individual, a gleaming meteor in his tie, swung 
past them toward the cigar-stand, calling cheerily: “Hello, Ab.” 

He was an athletic, jaunty-carriaged man, a cowboy hat rest- 
ing rakishly atop his curly black hair. 

“There’s your man, Jack,” Alden said with a chuckle. “That’s 
Stewart Owen, a Western mining-man. He’s made a clean-up 
lately, and is an in- 
cendiary with the 
mazuma. You'll prob- 
ably see him light a 
cigar with a ten-dol- 
lar bill.” 

“Friend of yours?” 

“Yes. I like the 
boy—that’s what he 
is, a big kid. Wait 
till you see him smile, 
and you'll like him 
too; they say it’s 
that smile that puts 
through all his deals.” 

Owen, having filled 
his pocket with big 
black cigars, sauntered 
over to where the 
men sat, and pulling 
out two, offered them 
to Alden and An- 
drews. 

“This is Mr. An- 
drews, Owen, a rac- 
ing-man. If your're 
out at Blue Bonnets 
tomorrow, perhaps he 
can put you on to 
something.” 

The smile that Al- 
den had spoken of 
lighted up the hand- 
some dark face. It 
was a ripple of 
amusement, a tickled 


boy’s grin. ; 

“You old shark, 
Ab,” he laughed. 
“Five times I waltzed 
up to your coffin-box 
today with five good 
things.” He drew 
from his pocket five 
betting-tickets and 
held them out, spread 
fanlike. 

“You didn’t cash 
any of them, eh, 
Stewart?’’ Alden 
asked. 

“You bet I didn’t! 
They sure were good 
things! I’m going to 
send ’em to my wife; 
she wrote me for 
some money.” 

A man tapped Owen 
on the arm, and he 
moved away with 
him. 

“Were you joshin’, 
Ab?” Andrews asked. 
_*“Did you mean that 


at 


I might hook up with your friend? The little Mare 
“I guess you might, Jack. A lot of boobs’ve been « = 

anyway. But see here!” Alden’s voice became yer 

“You got five hundred because you’ve always played the 

straight with me—see? Now you go the same Way with 

if you don’t, I’ll know it.” 
“T'll tell him you told me to speak to him.” 

“All right. I’ve got to go up to my room and tidy up the 
business. I've a couple of hours solid work ahead of me” 
Andrews sai, his eye sweeping the rotunda like the; 

hawk perched on the limb of a dead tree watching a y 
beneath for prey. There was his prey now, almost hyredd 
walking straight into the spider’s parlor. 
“Where’s Mr. Alden?” Owen asked as he came up. 
“Went to his room to do some work. Ab and me had aj 
talk. He told me to speak to you about somethin’: where 
we have a quiet chat?” : 
“It’s quiet down in the café,” Owen answered. « 
can have a shot in the wrist while we talk. I'm dy 
thunder.” 
They found a recessed nook in the café with» 
table between two leather seats. It was the Man frm 
Desert who spied this setting for his propaganda. fs 


tet 
ft hi we 
epee 


Out at the racecourse this Man from the Desert and his tainet Bily 
Cooper, were growing anxious. The time for the second race was 0 
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_ Keep 
Fyour skin 
‘fine in texture 


ee SKIN like a child’s!”—but do you 
realize what makes a child’s skin so 


beautiful? More than anything else it 
is the exquisitely smooth, fine texture which 
men and women alike so often lose in later life. 


Examine your face in a strong light. Do the 
seem to be growing enlarged? If so, your 

skin is not functioning pro » sa pores are 
not contracting and expanding as they should. 


To restore your skin to healthy, normal 
activity and give it back the fine, smooth 
texture it should have, begin tonight to give it 
this special treatment. 

Just before you go to bed, dip your washcloth 

in very warm water and hold it to your face. Now 

take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in 
water, and rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
until your face feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse your face thoroughly, 
first in tepid water, then in cold. Whenever pos- 
sible, finish by rubbing your face with a piece of ins 
Special treatments for each different skin 
condition are given in the famous booklet of 
treatments that is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin using your treatment 
tonight. A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 

lasts for a month or six weeks of any 
treatment or for general cleansing use. 

Sold at all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in the United States and Canada. 


An oily skin and shiny nose can 
be corrected. In the booklet of 
treatments that is around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap learn 


how to overcome this condition. 





The famous treatment 
for blackheads 


PPLY hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. Finish by 
rubbing the face for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then protect 
the fingers with a handkerchief and press _ 
out the blackheads. 











A sample cake of soap, the booklet of famous 
treatments, and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love To Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1706 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2706 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario, 
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a psychologist; he knew that he could fasten a man’s .intense 
attention across a table, facing him. More than once when he had, 
with his quiet magnetism, worked a man up to the perihelion of 
agreement, a shift of position, a waiter brushing the chair, per- 
haps a friend of the other man stopping at the table for some 
casual conversation, had broken the spell before the definite 
promise had been secured. 

As they took their seats facing each other, an electric light shot 
the great white stone in Owen’s tie into the magnificence of a 
meteor. It caused Andrews to blink his eyes; the thing was a 
disturbing element, he found. 

The drinks were brought, and as Owen shifted his position, 
there was momentary relief from the skyrocket. 

“Ab’s a shrewd duck, Mister.” Owen’s even white teeth showed 
in a dazzling smile. ‘“He’s some sure longhorn—no lost maver- 
ick, Ab.” Owen’s sincerity was obvious. 

“He’s square as a die, too,” Andrews added. 

“T’ve known him for twenty-five years; and ~ 
a man that races for twenty-five years, play- PB 
in’ ’em and layin’ ’em, backin’ the ponies 
and makin’ a book against ’em, and nothin’ . 
ever against him, has got to have more moral : 
fiber than a sky-pilot; he’s got to be a thor- : 
oughbred.” 

Owen grinned. ‘“He’s got to be more than 
that. Some thoroughbreds with their pedi- 
grees all sealed, signed and delivered ° 
would break the world.” 

“Been hit, Mr. Owen?” 

“T backed a good thing today—put 
up a thousand iron boys on the mule, 
and he’s still runnin’—he aint finished 
yet, I gather.” 

A gurgling splutter meant to express 
amusement or pity welled up from the 
older man’s 
throat; it was a 
sound such as 
might have been 
birthed in an alka- 
line spring out on 
the desert, trying 
to evacuate its 
mud. 

“You're right.” 
Owen nodded, his 
infectious smile 
lighting up his 
boy’s face. “The 
joke was on me.” 

“Tt wasn’t a 
joke,” the other 
objected; “some 
damn’ racin’-crook 
was stringin’ you, 
most likely. The 
woods’re full of 
’em, damn ’em!” 

“The woods and 
the pastures, too. 
In that paddock out at Blue Bonnets they’re like gophers—it’s 
full of "em. Because I take flutters in mines and gather some 
moss, they think they ought to peel it off me.” 

Andrews nodded his gray head sympathetically and muttered: 
“Touts, and cheap-skate owners! There ought to be another 
Guttenburg Racecourse started, and these pirates made. to race 
there and cut each other’s throats.” 

“Say, stranger,”"—Owen drew one of his tapering hands across 
his forehead perplexedly, a five-carat diamond on the little finger 
blaring wickedly in the electric light,—‘‘say, Mr. Andrews, where’ve 
I seen you? Just then your face smashed home familiar; where’ve 
I seen you?” 

The Man from the Desert started inwardly; there was no out- 
ward sign save that the blue-gray fish-eyes took on a quick, 
clouded look. 

“T don’t know where it was,” Andrews answered. 
hawses from San Antonio to Spokane.” 

Owen gave a snorting laugh, and turning away, called to a 
waiter in a choking voice: “Bring us a bottle of Mums, quick.” 
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I place a bet >” 


“T’ve raced 


Andrews’ caress of the gray beard had brought back to Owen 
just where he had met the serious gentleman in front of him. 











Owen dropped his elbows to the counter and asked: “‘Where can 
“Oh, certainly —right here. 









A Sa 
“I was just laughin’,” he explained unveraciously, “gusts 
myself. You're as like an uncle of mine as two peas j 
He was a sky-pilot out in Wyomin’; but he was oo ae 
even at that.” : 
As soon as the waiter had set the little gold-necked bottle 
in the pail after filling their glasses, Andrews 
business. . ' * oe 
“Me an’ Ab’s been pals for a good many years” 
“and he likes you.” y a 
Owen grinned good-humoredly. 
“He says to me: ‘There’s one of the cleverest best-t 
fellers alive. If you’ve got a good thing you're goin’ to de 
put him next.” os 
“Ab always passes the buck in a game of draw, I've po 
Owen commented. Again his teeth gleamed in the peculiar 7 
“Not this time, he didn’t, yo : 
not by a long chalk. Ab don’t back ‘en: 
gga ’em.”’ ; 
“You mean you’ve got somethi 
Mr. Andrews?” . meting 
“T’ve got a little mare named 
and last year as a three-year-old ge 
pretty hard to beat—pretty hard to bet @ 
started twelve times, won 
races, an’ was only out off 
money once. This spring shea 
been doin’ so well. I started 
at Toronto, an’ she finished ¢ 
the course—she was fourth & 
field of six.” 
Owen stared, 7 
he blurted: “Thats 
hell of a good th 
stranger. You 4 
to stand in with 
and have him 
against her.” 
Rather monotonm 
the Man from theD 
ert continued: 
“The _ little 
showed us a goods 
lop yesterday mom 
in her work. I 
three-quarters in 
thirteen, an’ I should 
wonder that the boy 
was ridin’ her had 
few sheets of lead 
der the saddle that) 








































































































































































didn’t know nol 
about. For all Ik 
she might've i 





carryin’ a hun 
thirty pounds; at! 
morrow she’s m i 
Westmount Handi 
at three-quarters af 
mile, with a bund 
and four on her bia 
You see, Mr. Owen, fillies or mares in the spring go of m™ 
form sometimes; then when they come back to form, they te 
good as they ever was. An’ I figger that the little mare cal 
that three-quarters tomorrow with a hundred and four pounds 
her back in one-twelve, or better. She'll be five to one mY 
bettin’, cause she aint been doin’ none too well, she aint. 
“Well,” Owen drawled, “why are you telling me this? 
the idea?” eS 
“T’ye carried a stable of five horses through the winter. 7 
didn’t race at Orleans and in the South this year becise® 
somethin’. You see,”—and Andrews stroked his gray 08 
though he was pulling himself to a confessional,— tM 
runs as Billy Cooper’s, but I’m the man that pays the " bei 
They didn’t round to none too early, an’ it’s cost @ ie re 
to freight ’em round. If they was stake-horses, an 00 
ten-thousand-dollar stake, that’d be different. Bs 
hundred, picked up p’raps twice at a meetin , spr 
of five een a trainer, stableboys an’ jockey-fees, a 
much of a dividend. Like every other small owner, I've 
get it in bets, aint I?” a bis fi 
“Yes,” Owen agreed, fingering the big diamond i 4 
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I'll attend to it, sir.” 
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Zo ihe, 


ADAME has given instructions to pack only the 
finest, the filmiest. The silk anc valenciennes 
underthings and the sheerest of the stockings. 
The frocks with their extravagantly simple 
air. Two favorite negligées and the loveliest of the 


Always Madame refuses to be bothered with the great 
number of her possessions—only the most adored. For 
with Lux these few can be kept so fresh, so exquisite. 


At the first speck of dinginess in filet collar or cuff, 


Marie tosses the beloved one into a big bowlful of Lux 
mids. The foamy bubbles cover it. The rich lather 
presses through and through it. Every tiny thread is 
searched out and cleansed snowy white. 


How to launder silks 


Whisk tablespoonful of Lux into a thick 
3 = half a bowlful of very hot water. 
A cold water till lukewarm. Dip the 

; So! down in the rich lather 
gett the suds through it—do not rub. 
i bes im three lukewarm waters. Roll in 
t Wve. When nearly dry press with a 
am fon. Jersey silk and georgette 

Be | We should be gently pulled into shape as 
V9, and should also be shaped as you 





hot N., ‘) ~~ Mh 


SILKS—SATINS—LACE 
Kept dainty and new through the longest vacationing 








In half an hour the pretty thing will be bright and 
sweet and summery again, looking as calmly néw as if 
it had just come out of the specialty shop's tissue 
wrappings! 

The old way of washing was so heartless. Many a 
fragile blouse has Madame wept over in the old days— 
actually scrubbed to death! But the Lux way is so 
different. It is so gentle, so careful with her fine things. 


There’s never a bit of pasty cake soap to stick to the 
silk thread and be ironed into it! Never a thought of 
a cruel rub! The pure suds just whisk the dirt away 
and leave the fabric whole and new, the color clear. 
The grocer, druggist or department store has Lux always 
ready for Madame. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. . 
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HE wonder Day Dream 

fragrance, withall its suggestion 

of poetry and romance, is pre- 
sented also in Day Dream Talcum. 
It will bring you cooling, refreshing 
comfort and protection from summer 
heat. 


Day Dream L’Echo, containing 
Day Dream Perfume miniature 
and Face Powder sample, mailed 
postpaid for 25 cents. Address 
Dept. R. 





STEARNS, Perfumer 
DETROIT 








“it’s kind of like dealin’ in mines, I take 
it; the deals don’t come off often enough 
to get rich unless a fellow makes a big 
haul.” 

“The little mare should be five to one 
tomorrow—p’r’aps six; and two thousand 
bet would leave ten or twelve thousand 
to split between two decent fellers. 
That’s what Ab meant when he referred 
me to you; he wanted the both of us, 
bein’ friends of his, to make somethin’ 
worth while.” 

“Fifty-fifty seems a bit one-sided, even 
if I was on,” Owen objected. “I risk al! 
the money, and you take half the win- 
nings.” 

The Man from the Desert looked at 
Owen solemnly and pursed up his heavy 
lips. 

“I admit it does—look that way,” he 
agreed. “But listen, Mister. If a man 
give you a tip on a horse at six to five 
and no rake-off, because he was mostly 
guessin’ at it, you’d bet a thousand; an’ 
if it won, you'd rake down twelve hun- 
dred; but you’d be takin’ a chance, not 
knowin’ nothin’ for sure. Now, the lit- 
tle mare, if she feels like runnin’ tomor- 
row, ought to be one to two on her best 
form, but she’ll be six to one, most-like, 
*cause she aint been doin’ none too well. 
You'll rake down six thousand, which is 
a bit different, aint it? I’ve been nursin’ 
her along till she’d feel just right, and 
with that much at stake, the boy wont 
be takin’ no chances on her; he’ll win 
way off, by six lengths. She’ll be showed 
up; the handicapper’ll stick the weight 
on her in her next race, an’ she’ll be a 
short price.” 

“T get you,” Owen admitted. 
you.” 


“T get 


“T DON’T make many mistakes,” the 

old gentleman declared, “’cause I 
got to get it in lumps; an’ Billy Cooper 
says the little mare is feelin’ about like 
winnin’. There’s only one horse in the 
race that’s got any license to make the 
Lady Gay even canter—that’s Red 
Jacket; she give him ten pounds last fall 
and romped home; now he’s givin’ her 
six pounds, an’ it’s her own distance, 
three-quarters. She’ll just tin-can home 
—that is, if she’s feelin’ good.” 

“Two thousand bet would tickle the 
old lady’s fancy—make her gallop like 
hell?” And Owen’s smile broke into a 
rippling audibility. 

“TI’d give the boy that rides her two 
hundred for winnin’; he’s my own boy, 
an apprentice, an’ two hundred’d look big 
to him.” 

“Tl let you know in the morning,” 
Owen declared after a little pause dur- 
ing which he turned the proposition over 
in his mind. 

“That’s quite all right, Mr. Owen, 
quite all right. I don’t want nobody to 
jump at a proposition I put up to ’em; 
I want ’em to think it over, an’ come in 
quite satisfied, quite satisfied. I just 
got one favor to ask, Mr. Owen—that 
you'll keep it under your hat. If it got 
passed around that Lady Gay was likely 
to win, her odds’d be cut to nothin’-— 
she’d be favorite.” 

“What about Ab? Didn’t you say he 
steered you up against me for somethin’ 
like this?” 

“Yes, he did; but Ab’s a bookmaker, 
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an’ them birds flock together jy 
leader among ’em; if he didnt wan 
Lady Gay money, he’d chalk x 
to one, and the others’d ‘gman 
Many a good killin’ has been 
an’ void by a leak; I’d say nom 
Owen shifted the onus of a am 
saying: “I'll let you knowing 
ing, Mr. Andrews; I'll sleep g 
“Early, then, Mr. QOwer 
early, so’s I can coax the little 
a winnin’ mood, see? I’d wane 
before I went out to the stab 
could tell Cooper we was on 
get the little mare feelin’ oa 
An hour later Owen went ¥ 
Alden’s room to ask his advice,” 
Ab laughed. “There’s just @ 
Owen; he'll go straight if 
him, wont he? If you bet two 
for him, he couldn’t make ang 
pulling the mare; and she ought 
if she’s right. If you weren'ty 
man, Owen, I’d tell you to Ke 
money in your pocket; but youl§ 
way. To-tell you the truth” 
tinued, “I have reasons to km 
Andrews has got to win; he’s bral 
pull down that purse whether y 
not. Your money will be just velR 
In the morning Owen told Anda 
he would bet the two thousand, & 
warned him the mare was in the gam 
race, and to be sure to be out intima 
seemed a nicely arranged little alm 
coup, quite proper and on the lev 
the mare was to win, which is honesims 


ing. 

Unfortunately Owen had a ole 
deal on that forenoon with three er 
getic prospectors who were somewhat d 
his own type, and the deal was talked over 
at a corner table down in the hotel cale 
The three men from the North, who hal 
a gold proposition to sell, thought it good 
business to get Owen in a mellow moot 
Owen himself was a free spender, and 
champagne is heady stuff, especially ifa 
few cocktails are interlarded between the 
glasses of bubble-water. 

The deal took shape gradually, but be 
fore it had reached conclusion, lunch-time 
arrived; and what with lunch, the waiting 
for a planked steak for four, the @& 
grossing subject of the gold-mine with its 
blue-prints to be examined and every: 
thing, Owen forgot all about the little 
mare out at Blue Bonnets. : 

Suddenly flashed upon him his promise, 
He pulled out his watch. - It was’ 
quarter past two. The second.race would 
be on before three. He couldn’t makeit 
It was some distance out to the courts, 
and he would have to be there at least te 
minutes before the race to get his bet 
down. 

He beckoned the waiter. “Say, som, @ 
you know a booky in town? I want® 
back a horse, and I’m too late to get out 
there.” 

“Well, sir,” the waiter answered, I 
rather think that the young gentleman @ 
in the office might possibly know—80 
many racing-men stop here, sir. If you 
were to ask for Mr. Jimmy Bain, itm 
be all right. I’m sure it would, si 
Mr. Jimmy Bain.” a 

Owen shoved a dollar bill into i 
boy’s hand, and saying, “Be back i @ 
minute, boys,” darted athletically up the 
stairs to the big rotunda. = 
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On the threshold of womanhood, filled with 
school or college ideals, youth sees a world of 
joy, of conquest and success,—but it often fails 
to recognize the homely truth that a healthy; 
radiant skin carries its possessor far towards 
the desired goal. 


For the wisest, therefore, there is Resinol 
Soap with its pure, copious lather which re- 
freshes the skin while cleansing it, and over- 
comes the tendency to embarrassing defects. 
Excellent for the bath and shampoo. 


Sold by all druggists and toilet goods dealers. 
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With that famous smile lighting up we got is second money,” Ap : 
his handsome face, he appealed to a clerk, and his fish-eyes held a ‘query in then,” 
who was making notes from the hotel “If we wasn’t on the rocks bass, 
register. “Is Jimmy Bain about?” he wouldn’t take no chance on that + 
asked. Jacket is better’n I ever see him: iy 
The clerk was English—very English; done a work-out this mornin’ with bi 
listening to his voice-cadence, one was mouth wide open. He’s in fine shape” 
at once in Northumberland Avenue, Lon- 


ee 
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BUY WITH 
NO IRTITES 
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ANY men buy their 
underwear blindly— 
wiser men take time 

to learn which kind gives the 
greatest comfort and the best 
service. 


Many men prefer Lastlong 
Featherweight, Flat-knit 
Union Suits because of the 
following reasons : — 


Note These Lastlong Features 


Absorbent 
The knitted soft fabric ab- 
sorbs perspiration, eliminates 
that clammy feeling, lets in 
air, keeps body dry and cool. 
Feather-weight 
Made of the finest quality 
durable yarns that give satis- 
factory wear. A size 40 ath- 
letic style weighs only 6 ozs. 


& 


don. 
“Mr. Bain is off for the afternoon; 


sorry, sir.” 


WEN’S') smile vanished, and a 
troubled look in his eyes caused the 
clerk to say: “Can I do anything for you, 
sir?” 
Owen dropped his elbows to the counter 
and asked: “Where can I place a bet?” 
“Oh, certainly—right here. I'll attend 
to it, sir.” 
Relief came to Owen. “Is that right? 
It’s a fair-sized bet; will it be safe?” 
“Oh, certainly, sir—I’m_ responsible; 
we often do this for the racing-men.” 
The clerk opened a drawer, took out a 
large envelope and sheet of paper, and 
tendering them to Owen, said: “Just write 
on that paper the wager, sir, place it and 
the money in the envelope, seal it and 
hand it back to me. It will be perfectly 
all right.” 
Owen darted over to the telegraph- 


“| BORROWED five hundred from Ab? 

Andrews remarked, “and if, Oya 
don’t show up, I kind of feel like play 
safe. I'd bet four hundred of it on Rej 
Jacket; he'll be two to one, Pdowin ; 
bit whichever way it went.” 

“Well, Mr. Andrews, you let megs 
what you're doin’ before the horses. gue 
out. P’r’aps your sucker might tum 
Let me know if you're bettin’ on Ry 
Jacket—see?” 

As the horses were being saddled in te 
paddock for the second race, Ab Ady 
saw a commissioner elbow his way iy 
the betting-ring and pass a sheaf of money 
up to a bookmaker just across from hy 
booth. He saw the bookmaker wipe th 
odds of two to one against Red jack 
from his blackboard and draw a chalk-ln 
across the space. 

Alden spoke to a man at his eho 
“Here, Dick: trail that commission, 
Jakey, out, and see who he passes tht 
ticket to. Hurry up, now—there’s som. 


OT 


stand, wrote on the sheet of paper, “Two thing doing. He generally bets fm 
thousand dollars ($2000), on the nose, Andrews, and I haven't had any Andrews 
Lady Gay, in the second race at Blue money on Lady Gay; there’s something 
Bonnets,” placed this and twenty one- doing.” 

hundred-dollar bills in the envelope, In three minutes Dick was back wih 
sealed it and passed it back to the clerk. the report that Jakey had handed th 

“There it is,” he laughed, “and if I win, betting-ticket to Andrews, the Man from 
I'll buy you a little sparkler for that the Desert, in the bar of the grandstand 
tapering finger of yours. It’s on a baby and that Andrews had hurried off to tie 
in the second race, and they go to the paddock. 
post at three—it’s two-thirty now. Don’t “The old son-of-a-gun!” Alden growled 
let it lie around.” “Owen is betting two thousand on Lady 

Owen ran down the marble stairway to Gay; he isn’t here, or I'd have seen him; 
the three convivial mine-dealers. and Andrews has got .Owen’s two thor 

As he sat down, the waiter asked solicit- sand in his pocket; that’s why he’s bet 
ously: “How did you get on, sir?” ting Red Jacket himself—he’s going 

“Like a house on fire.” pull Lady Gay.” 

“Mr. Bain, sir, is quite all right in the Alden grabbed a sheet of papervand 
matter of a bet—in fact, he has the wrote hurriedly: 
privileges of the house; he gets, I under- 
stand, five per cent from the handbook My dear Judge French: 
man, and makes quite a handsome thing There’s something doing in this race, 
of it.” He ey —. wise money for nl poe 

“One of the other clerks took it—Jim- we sant a tide fc our menue 
my was out,” Owen declared. ; boy ought to be put on the filly. 

“T fancy it will be quite the same, sir; Ap AweEN. 
he’ll phone, and the booky will call for it 
at once; in fact, the man himself comes He handed the note to Dick, saying: 
in to take the orders, as one might say— “Give this to Judge French at oncel 
of course generally from Mr. Bain him- Climb up into the judges’ stand and hand 
self.” it to him—quick!” 

Out at the race-course the Man from Three minutes ‘later Trainer Cooper was 
the Desert and his trainer, Billy Cooper, summoned to the judges’ stand. There te 
were growing anxious. The time for the was told that he had to ride another boy 
second race was near, and there was no on Lady Gay, and the stewards W 
sign of their good angel Mr. Owen. pick the boy. 

“Ah-h-h-h!” Cooper growled. “I’ve He was wise enough not to object; he 
had that throwed into me a thousand knew the mills of the Jockey Club gro 
times. A man with a few drinks in will exceeding fine. : 
agree to bet a million, and never show There was a little running over the list 
up when it comes to race-time—I know of jockeys available, and Tommy Coy 
the breed. You'll see him down there was allotted to Lady Gay. He © 
tonight, and he’ll tell you he was sick, had make the weight, a hundred and fout 
four doctors workin’ over him. He wont pounds, and was known to be § 
turn up. And we’ve got to show up the Men standing on the lawn of the 
little mare after nursin’ her all winter, and stand had seen Cooper going up 
=| | two months now, for less than five hun- stewards; then they saw the list of horses 
=| | dred bones.” and jockeys across the course lo . 

“And if Red Jacket noses her out, all and the name of Coyn substituted for that 
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Flat-knit 
The knitting process makes 
the fabric flat and not in ribs 
or similar patterns. Knitted 
fabric gives. 
Loose-fitting 
Roomy all over, cut and 


shaped for comfort, doesn’t 
‘‘cling’’ in warm weather. 
V-Shaped Belt 
A patented elastic V-shaped 
belt in the back of each suit 
that gives easily when Fa 
bend over, affording comfort 
at the crotch when needed. 
Styles 
Made in three-quarter-length 
leg with short sleeves; ath- 
letic Knee length with no 
sleeves; short sleeve, knee 
length and ankle length with 
long sleeves; boys’ athletic. 
Price 
Popular priced—yet they rival 
in quality many expensive, 
imported union suits. 
Booklet and Sample 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, advise us. We will 
gladly send our booklet, ‘‘Buy 
with Knowledge,’’ and sam- 
ple of the Lastlong feather- 
weight fabric. 

We believe Lastlong Union Suits are 
made of the best feather-weight, flat- 
knit cotton fabric produced in the 
U.S.A. A comparison will prove this. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept. R, New York 
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Waltham 734 Ligne 


The movement is actually smaller than a dime 


in diameter 


$250 to $1,500 or more 
depending upon the case 


The Waltham Scientifically Shaped Guard Pin that 
Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy ' 


UST as the flange on the 
wheels of the railroad train 
keeps it from running off the 

track, so the Waltham scientifi- 
cally shaped guard pin keeps the 
escapement from going out of 
action. 


It is these little things of scientific 
construction which insure depend- 
able performance. And this is par- 
ticularly true of a watch. 


This Waltham scientifically shaped 
guard pin is a develop- 
ment of Waltham genius 
—curved in shape for a 
reason, which overcomes 
the errors of time-keeping 
found in watches with a 
straight guard pin. 

The position of any guard 
pin is determined by the 
diameter of the roller 
(illustrated above), and 


education. 


after the escapement nas been adjusted, the 
guard pin is bent forward to within a third 
of the thickness of a human hair, to allow 
the roller to revolve freely, excepting when 
the watch receives an unusual jolt, and that 
is the time the guard pin functions. 


In other words, the guard pin is a safety 
device to assure the perfect functioning of 
your wat 


You will notice in the illustration that the 
Waltham scientifically curved guard pin pre- 
sents a single and infinitesimal point of con- 
tact with the roller, thereby reducing the 
ca of friction, which is the greatest 
enemy of good time-keeping. 


The straight guard pin presents, it properly 
made, a plane of contact — the thickness of 
the roller. If there should be any imperfec- 
tion, the guard pin would have to be set at 
an angle. (See illustration above.) And 
this would make it impossible to properly 
adjust the guard pin. 


Whereas the curved guard pin can be bent 
in any direction and it will still present its 
small area of contact, reducing friction to a 
minimum, 

It is these tiny, exclusive units hidden in the 
works of the watch, involving years of study 
and invention, that assure you of precision 
time-keeping and durability, when your 
watch selection is a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch 
Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMB 
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CAnnounce 


“Jafleur” 


Te latest exotic conception 

of the Vantine Perfumers, in a 
fascinating toilet water of exquisite 
delicacy and elusive fragrance, 
appealing particularly to women 
whose refinement of taste demands 
distinctiveness and individuality, 
rather than a mingling of incon- 
gruous odors. 


Bie $3.50 











Vantine’s Perfumes 
and Toilet requisites 
are for sale only by 
the best shops every- 
where. If your 
favorite store can- 
not supply you, send 
your order direct, 
mentioning dealer's 
name, and we shall 
see that you are 


supplied. 


A.A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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of Kelly as rider of Lady Gay. It pro- 
duced a curious feeling of uncertainty, of 
unrest. “The old game,” some one said, 
“and the stewards caught on.” 

Then the horses issued from the pad- 
dock, cantered across to the three-quarter 
post and almost immediately were off, for 
the race was behind-time. 

It was some race, too—that is, between 
Red Jacket and Lady Gay. Trainer 
Cooper had had the race doped out most 
accurately. 


Corn, on Lady Gay, had been warned 
by the Judge that he was to win as 
far as he could, else he would be sus- 
pected of being on the job. The little 
white-faced mare had a world of speed, 
and Coyn rushed her to the front, feeling 
that his reputation was at stake. 

Around the lower turn she opened up 
a lead of two lengths over Red Jacket, 
with the other runners trailing behind. 
But all up the stretch the big bay, Red 
Jacket, was eating into that lead inch by 
inch—wearing the little mare down. In 
truth the mare was not quite fit; she had 
been nursed for a killing a little too much. 

There was no question about pulling, 
no question about the honesty of the 
finish. The brave little mare won by a 
head—just lasted. A stride past the post 
the bay was in front. 

It was Coyn’s riding that had nursed 
her home; that was the droliery of the 
whole thing. If Cooper’s boy-apprentice 
had ridden Lady Gay, and had tried his 
utmost, he would have been beaten, for he 
could not ride like Coyn. 

“Now, you old thief,” Alden muttered, 
when Lady Gay’s number went up, 
“Owen will at least get his money back— 
I'll see to that.” Perhaps Alden thought 
Andrews would have bet the two thousand 
on Lady Gay after the jockeys were 
switched. 

What Andrews thought is indescrib- 
able. He hadn’t dared to try and switch 
his bet off Red Jacket to Lady Gay; in- 
deed, the bookmaker would not have 
stood for it, for after the stewards’ action 
the money was all for the little mare. His 
anger was all directed against Owen. If 
Owen had come out to the track and bet 
his money, there’d have been none of this 
mix-up; now he had lost four hundred on 
Red Jacket, had spoiled a good coup 
without winning anything, and was under 
suspicion. It was all Owen’s fault. 

On his return to town Andrews met 
Owen face to face in the rotunda of the 
Roswin Hotel. The sight of the latter’s 
smiling face, in which there was nothing 
of apology, filled him with fury. 

While he was trying to master himself, 
Owen said cheerily: “Well, Uncle, you're 
some little old man with the ponies. I 
heard the little mare won.” 

“Of ail the gall!” muttered Andrews to 
himself; aloud he said: “She did; I told 
you she would, and you promised me to 
bet two thousand on her.” 

“Which yours truly did, Uncle—two 
thousand bucks on the nose.” 

“What? What?” gasped the astounded 
Andrews; and Cooper, who was at his 
heels, thrust himself forward to ask: 
“Did you put the bet down, then?” 

“This is my trainer, Mr. Cooper,” 
Andrews explained as Owen glared at the 
speaker. 
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“Surest thing you ever kney® 
replied. “I was too late to get out ig 
the track—some important business: agf 
I shot it into a handbook through 
office here. Must be some little my 
I'd like to have seen the race.” (yg 
slipped his hand through Andrewy 
saying: “We'll just trail into the Villy 
of Content and have a bracer. [yp 
a dinner with three Mohawks from jy 
Porcupine gold-fields; they’re some 
little beavers; they want to paddle arom 
in the water all night, I guess. Tve ge 
to run nose-and-nose with them, ‘tay 
we've got a nice fat deal on.” 

As the three men took seats at a tip 
in a corner of the big, ornate 
Andrews was worrying over the fact ty 
Owen would surely hear of the swith 
jockeys, and might put up a howl about 
—might seize upon it as an excuse fg 
cutting their share in half. He tumely 
— blinked one of his owl-eyes aj 
said: 

“This explains that knifin’ we got 
there today.” 

“Tt sure does,” the trainer answered 

“What’s that, gentlemen?” Ov 
queried. 

“Your little bet bein’ put dow a 
town pretty near spilled the bean’ 
Andrews declared solemnly. “T'll explain 
My boy can get more out of the lit 
mare than any other jock; he rides hera 
all her work, and she likes him. Haws 
is like women; if a hawse likes a m 
he’ll do anythin’ for him.” 

“You're right, Uncle—old Foxy Qu 
ler!” And Owen slapped the patriarch a 
a shoulder, nearly breaking a bone. 

“Well, what happened was this: Tk 
man that took your bet phoned it outl# 
the track to the book that he’s in wil, 
and they got busy to cop that two tho 
sand. Somebody—which was them 
went to the stewards and said my boyd 
been bought to pull the little mare—see? 
The stewards was honest about it; they 
got to help out the books, ‘cause thal 
where their income is; an’ they put ® 
one of ’em strong-arm, bonehead jocis 
Coyn. They tell him to make every pt 
a winnin’ post or he'll lose his license 
Natur’ly that monkey with a lemon at th 
end of his neck runs the little mare ml 
the ground in the first half-mile; she w 
away out in front, an’ hadn’t a thing le 
when Red Jacket challenged her in t 
stretch; she just got home on her couragt 
did the little mare. They was rootin’ fo 
Red Jacket to win—” : 

“There’re my three Indians 00, 
gentlemen; I’ve got to go,” Owen 
clared, rising. 

“Tl see you after we come back fas 
the course in the mornin’,” Andrews 
“The booky’ll have turned in the mol 
by that time, I guess. I’d like to ee 
part before I go out to the races. 
startin’ Long John, an’ he might be 
a bet.” 

“Ring up my room—say, about elevel 
o’clock. I'll be out a few hours! re 
and might be still in the bay te 
Ring me up, and we'll ge . 

When the Man from the Desert ail 
up Owen’s room at ten minutes 10) 
next morning, Owen answere@. j= 
on up; we can talk while I dress. 

Then Owen called the office, ais 
ing got the clerk at the , 
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ter Giticle Remover comes 
"i§-temt ond b5-cent bottles. 


Your hands express your real 
self— Be sure you manicure 
them the right way 


How you can 
have hands 


as well groomed as these 


‘| NVHE consciousness of unbe- 
coming or unattractive clothes 
may hurt—but it cannot strike 

deep down as can the fear that you 

ate judged wanting in real refinement. 

That you are judged unmistakably 

lacking in personal nicety . 


How uncomfortable this fear can 
make you! How many times magni- 
fied any shortcoming which may 
cause it becomes in your own eyes! 


Of all the indications of personal 
tefinement the most significant, next 











Cutex quickly and harmlessly soft- 


ens and removes surplus cuticle 


“to personal cleanliness, is well-kept 
mils. To many, ill-kept nails in- 
dicate more than carelessness, they 
indicate actual vulgarity. 


A few minutes of the right kind of 
tafe, once or twice a week, will keep 
your nails and cuticle always exqui- 
tte. The most important part of the 
















wih Polish is 25 cents. 


















manicure is the care of the cuticle. 
You must never cut it, for cutting 
ruins the cuticle. But with the Cutex 
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Apply a little Cutex Nail White direct- 
ly from the tube underneath each nail 





way you can always have perfect 
nails and cuticle. 


Wrap a little cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both come in 
the Cutex package). Dip it in Cutex 
and work around the base of the 
nails. ‘Then wash the hands, pushing 
back the cuticle with a towel. The 
surplus cuticle will disappear, leaving 
a firm, even, delicate base. 


If you like snowy white nail tips 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nail, Finish your manicure 
with Cutex Nail Polish. For an 
especially brilliant lasting polish, use 
Cutex Paste Polish first, then the 
Cutex Cake or Powder Polish. 


If your cuticle has a tendency to 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 
to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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dry or grow coarse, apply a bit of 


Cutex Cold Cream each night. This 
cream was especially prepared to keep 
the hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


Give yourself a Cutex manicure , 
regularly, once or twice a week, ac- 
cording to the rapidity with which 
your cuticle grows, and you can have 
nails that you are always proud of. 


Cutex is on sale at all drug and 
department stores. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 
Mail this coupon below with 20c and 
we will send you a complete Introduc- 
tory Manicure Set, not as large as our 
standard sets but containing enough of 
each of the Cutex products to give you 
at least 6 manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 











Put a bit of Cutex Nail Polish on the patm 
of the hand and rub the nails briskly over it 


17th St., New York City. Ifyou five 
in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 606,200 Mountain St,, Montreal. 
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beside the New 
Edison and sang. 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
describes triumph of Edison’s new 
phonograph on March 10th before 
a distinguished New York audience 
that packed Carnegie Hall. Rer- 
Crearep voice substituted for living 
voice—in darkness—and no one de- 
tected the substitution. 

See New York papers of March 
llth: ‘*Times’’, ‘‘Sun and New 
York Herald’’, ‘Morning Tele- 
graph’’,** ‘Evening Mail’’,‘‘Evening 
Sun’”’, “Globe”? and ** Evening 
Telegram’’. 


She NEW. EDISON 
he Phonograph with a Soul 





HE recital was at Carnegie 

Hall this afternoon—the Edi 
son Company asked me to go to it 
and report, in my own way, just 
what happened—I did. 

There was a big bunch of New 
Yorkers there— 

A pleasant gentleman in an Ascot 
tie introduced the phonograph, 
which stood unemotionally m 
center of the stage through the or- 
deal, without a suspicion of self 
consciousness, 

Then Miss Case. She draped her 
beautiful self in an almost affection 
ate posture against the phonograp) 
One of her own song recordaaiay ™ 

ut on the instrument, and they, 
Miss Case and the phonograph, de 
together. ‘Then she would ware 
her other self would contion aaa 
together again—I looked away 
then back again—it puzzled me 1 
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—the lights flashed 

on again. This isthe 

scene that greeted 

the audience. Case’s 

was coming 
the New 
Edison — but Case 
was not there. 


voice 
from 


itermine which was at the bat! She 
mg e@charming duet with herself, 
of them doing the alto 

I couldn’t say which. 
Then the tallest pianist in the 
world, sometimes called 
Vicor Young, played a charming 
accompanied by himself via 
be ph—lifting his fingers 
tyftom the keys now and again 
: tould SEE him stop playing, 
Aa couldn't HEAR him stop— 
ig was so exact. It was 
tuarkable. Most piano selections 
i ang eonenenenst sound 
Mamie Hooligan beating the 
td family box, if you recall the 

es you've suffered through. 

Ps the big stunt of the recital 
faa me Scene. Miss Case began 
ee With the phonograph. At 
Istanza the house was sud- 
Mkened. ‘The song went on. 





I was shooting my ears out like peri- 
scopes to detect the second when she 
would stop and leave the stage. I 
was sure I got it! But she seemed 
to be back again! Then I knew I 
was being completely deceived. 

The flood of light came on again 
—but no Anna! Only the self-pos- 
sessed and urbane phonograph stand- 
ing there singing away. It might 
have been the singer herself—only 
it wasn’t so good looking! 

It was quite wonderful and the 
audience applauded and laughed. 
Two girls behind me said *‘Goo- 
gracious’’. It was both charming 
and astonishing. 


fanboy Vig 
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l Bien Case had gone 


Statement by A. L. Walsh, Director of 
Recitals for the Edison Laboratories: 


‘The instrument used at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on March 10th, 1920, is 
an exact duplicate of the original Official 
Laboratory Model, in developing which 
Mr. Edison spent more than three million 
dollars for research work. Every Edison 
dealer in the United States and Canada 
now has in his possession an exact dupli- 
cate of the instrument used at Carnegie 
Hall, New York—and will guarantee it, 
without quibble or question, to be capable 
of sustaining precisely the same tests as 
those made at Carnegie Hall on March 


10th, 1920.”° 
eee 

If you do not know the name of the 
Edison dealer in your locality, write us and 
we shall be glad to send you his name 
and address and a copy of ‘‘ Edison and 
Music.” Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
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“This is Mr. Owen—Room 200. You 
know that little -bet, son—have you got 
the money there yet?” 

“Oh, yes—certainly, sir,” the clerk 
answered. 

“Good boy! Just bring it up, your- 
self, will you? I think that little sparkler 
is waiting for you.” 

“All right! I'll be up immediately, sir.” 

Owen hung up, and opened his door in 
answer to the knock on its panel. 


“7* OOD MORNING, good morning!” 

he cried cheerily, swinging a couple 
of chairs to a center-table. “It’s a merry 
life if you don’t weaken. The mazuma’ll 
be here in about a minute; then we'll 
declare a dividend.” 

Andrews smiled; Cooper beamed. 

A gentle tap on the door, and the 
little English clerk came into the room, a 
large white envelope in his hand. 

“Some prompt actor, son,’ Owen 
laughed, throwing the envelope on the 
table. Then he unlocked a traveling-bag, 
took out a jewel-case, and selecting a nice 
solitaire diamond ring, held it out to the 
clerk, saying: 

“Uncle, this is a small gift to this young 
gent who helped us out on the clean-up, 
—Take it, son.” 

He turned to the table, picked up the 
envelope, tore it open and emptied its 
contents on the table, saying: 

“Now we'll proceed to declare a divi- 
dend, gents. We’ll—” 
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Owen broke off, and with a D 
counted the money in the ' 
hundred-dollar bills. “That's gum 
money!” he cried. “Where's the gam 
sand I won?” a 

The clerk’s face paled. “T dont 
about any ten thousand, sir, Thaw 
envelope just as you gave it tom 
examine the seal.” 

“Say!” Owen straightened hime 
and put a hand on either hip, 
hell’re you giving me?” wa 

“I don’t know what you me 
When you handed me that envelonm 
ing it was a bet and you wanted it | 
care of, I put it in the safe, andm 
has touched it.” e 

“Oh, my God!” Andrews mutter 
dawned on him. a 

“Didn’t you phone the bet awayigm 
it out to a handbook?” Qweny 
forcing himself to calmness, 

“I don’t know anything abouty 
books, sir. I’m just a clerk @ 
office—been here two weeks only 
the custom when gentlemen } 
money, or anything valuable, to pup 
the safe; that’s all.” ; 

At last Owen understood 
calamity. He turned to the now trem 
clerk: “Here, give me back that 
and get out!” 3 

When the door had closed on the faa 
man, Owen slid into a seat, and the dim 
men stared blankly at each other agum 
the table. 2 
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MR. BILLINGS SPENDS HIS DIM 


(Continued from page 32) ¥ 





one else, I suppose; but I’ve thought of 
all the men I know, from the ice-man up, 
and you're the one I want. Yes, I'll wait 
a month for you! It may not be proper; 
there are moments when I don’t altogether 
agree with Bernhard Shaw—” 

“Bernard Shaw,’ murmured Mr. Bill- 
ings. 

“T said Bernhard Shaw. But these are 
modern times, Mr. Billings, and I—well, 
I'll wait a month for you.” 

He took her hand, pressed it in his. 

“Miss Priscilla,” said Mr. Billings, “you 
are a noble soul.” 

The next day, at high noon, the S. S. 
Isabella of the Caribbean Line sailed down 
the Narrows, bound for Cuba, Panama 
and the Isla de Palma. Upon her after 
promenade-deck stood Mr. John Percival 
Billings of New York—and Brooklyn. 
His interest at this moment was directed 
toward the ranked brownstone houses of 
the latter borough; upon the flat roof of 
one of them he made out the figure of a 
woman waving, as he thought, a hand- 
kerchief. 

Could it be Miss Priscilla? 

He decided that it was Miss Priscilla. 
It gave him a slight thrill to think so. 
He waved his own handkerchief in return 
and went rolling down the deck for all the 
world like a sailor with a sweetheart in 
every port. 

His cabin: was on the starboard side, 
well amidships. It was a double cabin, to 
be shared by two passengers. Now, as he 
entered it, Mr. Billings saw various 
articles of luggage piled against the second 


be} 
berth and wondered who his compa 
might be. & 
oS 
E was not long in doubt. - Whilem 
stood with legs braced, brushinga™ 
hair before the mirror in the b 4 
man opened the door and stepped qugem 
ly into the room. He was ac : 
place, plain-featured individual nae : 
ing Panama hat, who looked am 
Billings and nodded pleasantly. 
“Guess we’re in here together,” he-silb 
“My name’s Brown.” 
“Mine’s Billings.” i 
“Glad to meet you, Mr. Billings.” 
“Pleased to meet you, Mr— Wh, 
haven’t I seen you before?” “ 
The man named Brown retumed i 
Billings’ scrutiny with polite but mile 
dull blue eyes. . 
“No, I think not. At least, I dovta 
call the circumstance.” ie 
“Well,” said Mr. Billings, “I ach 
get a face. I know I’ve seen you . 
Mr. Billings puzzled over # 
luncheon and for several hours aftenmal 
while sitting stretched out in a deck-tiam 
There were wonders enough in the seas 
sky, but Mr. Billings continued 10.75% 
over his roommate’s face. He 
the man before. He knew it. — 
Suddenly, without reason, a5 8 
the case in such matters, Me 
remembered, and gave a long 
gratification. Mr. Brown Was Mie 
who, the day before, had bumped seid 
proprietor of the cafeteria. . - 
That night, as they were GBS 
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America’s Exclusive Knight-Six 


T IS impossible to compute the life of the R & V 
Knight motor because it is a motor that improves 
with use. The longer it runs, the smoother it 

operates—the more powerful it becomes. There are 
no valves to get out of order; carbon only adds to its 
efficiency—time makes it more flexible. 


The R & V Knight chassis and body are of masterful 
design and construction, as carefully built as the 
motor—characterized by those refinements in equip- 
ment which lift the car from the commonplace. 


Until 1910 the car made by this company was known 
as the Moline; from 1910 to 1913 as the Moline- 
Dreadnaught; from 1913 to 1919 as the Moline-Knight; 
and it has now been christened the R & V Knight. 


7 Passenger Touring—7 Passenger Sedan—4 Passenger Coupe 
4 Passenger Sport—2 Passenger Roadster 
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their cabin,—not without difficulty, for the 
ship had begun to roll,—Mr. Billings told 
Mr. Brown where he had seen him. 

“Tt was in that little Spanish restaurant 
on the water-front; you were just coming 
out of the door.” 

Mr. Brown looked at him with mild 
blue eyes. 

“Oh, yes, I remember. I had lunch 
there. I am rather fond of Spanish cook- 
ing. By the way, if you are going to 
Havana, there is a certain café that I 
can recommend—” 

“I am not going to Havana,” said Mr. 
Billings. “I am going to the Isla de 
Palma.” 

“Indeed!” said the other. “So am I. 
Perhaps we will meet there. I know an 
excellent hotel where one can dine sump- 
tuously for a dollar. The crabs, I recall, 
are delicious—” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Billings feebly. 
“But at this moment, somehow I don’t 
seem to be interested in food.” 


NEX? day Mr. Billings was quite ill 
and remained in his berth. Toward 
nightfall, however, he had recovered suffi- 
ciently from his attack of seasickness to 
rise and dress. Feeling much better, he 
went on deck to get the air. It was a 
beautiful balmy evening, and as he paced 
up and down, Mr. Billings reflected upon 
the strangeness of life, upon the queer 
turns of human destiny. Three days be- 
fore, he had been a’ haberdashery-clerk 
out of a job, with ten cents to his name. 
Tonight he walked the deck of a noble 
ship, with thousands in his pocket and 
Romance lighting the stars ahead of him. 

The coincidence of rooming with 
Mr. Brown, while it had no perceptible 
bearing upon his adventure, nevertheless 
did in an indefinable manner embellish it. 
It was one more whimsical circumstance 
in an altogether whimsical series of cir- 
cumstances. 

But the most whimsical fact of all was 
now to present itself. As Mr. Billings, 
pacing to and fro, was passing the door 
of one of the forward deck-cabins, a 
man stepped out of it directly in front of 
him. Instantly the latter started, seized 
Mr. Billings by both arms, peered into 
his face and cried: “You!” 

Mr. Billings drew back and stared in- 
dignantly at the strangef, whom he cer- 
tainly had never seen before. The man 
was tall, slender, dark-complexioned, with 
gray hair and a thin, clean-shaven face. 

“T’m afraid there’s some mistake,” pro- 
tested Mr. Billings. 

“Carambal Yes, there is a grand mis- 
take! Have I paid five thousand dollars 
for this, Senor Beelings?” 

Mr. Billings’ jaw dropped. He fairly 
gaped with astonishment. The man was 
Excelencia. 

“Well—well! You—” 

“Yes, I, sefior!” 

Mr. Billings looked again, hardly be- 
lieving his eyes. Gone was the black 
beard, and with it the fierce wolfish air. 
No longer did the wolf-teeth gleam 
through a slit in a mask, or the wolf- 
mane stand bristling above the dark brow. 
The face that revealed itself in the twi- 
light was one of mild and benevolent re- 
spectability. The hair that showed be- 
neath a plaid outing-cap was of a grand- 
fatherly gray. Only the voice was the 


same as it fell harshly upon Mr. Billings’ 
ear. 

“Speak, senor! 
were a spy—” 

sig | spy?” 

“Ves!” 

“Oh, but—that’s ridiculous. I couldn’t 
be a spy! I haven’t the gift for it.” 

“Senor, you have an innocence that is 
colossal! I believe you. But what are 
you doing here, on this ship?” 

“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Billings, “I am 
taking your advice! I am going to the 
one place that I wanted to go to. Iam 
going to the Isla de Palma.” 

Excelencia seemed about to explode. 

“Senor—in Heaven’s name!—when 
there are so many other places in the 
world to visit, why, why must you choose 
Isla de Palma?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Billings, “I saw a pic- 
ture of it on a cigar-box. I liked it.” 

“Madre de Dids, senor! - On a cigar- 
box!” The distraught Excelencia laid his 
hand upon Mr. Billings’ shoulder and said 
earnestly: “Come to my cabin in half 
an hour, I beg of you. In the meantime, 
do not say that you have seen me.” 

“How could I say that?” queried Mr. 
Billings, “when I don’t know who you 
are? I don’t even know your name!” 

“TI will tell you my name in due sea- 
son. Come in half an hour. It will be 
to your advantage.” 

Mr. Billings cheerfully 
“Anything to oblige,” said he. 


tf I thought that you 


consented. 


B Kee ect minutes later by his modest 
plated watch, Mr. Billings presented 
himself at the door of the designated 
cabin. He was admitted by Excelencia. 
The room was large, and instead of hav- 
ing berths, was furnished with a com- 
fortable bed and several chairs. 

Upon the couch lay a man who every 
few moments uttered a plaintive groan. 
He was as smooth-shaven as Excelencia 
himself, but he continually made a ges- 
ture with his hand as though stroking a 
pair of phantom mustaches. As Mr. 
Billings entered the cabin, this individual 
turned, stared at him for a moment, then 
groaned prodigiously. 

“El diablo!” he muttered. Excelencia 
gave him a look. Mr. Billings regarded 
him with surprise. 

“Why, it’s Manuel!” 

Excelencia smiled easily. 

“Yes, it is Manuel. He is my servant, 
senor. But for the present he is occupied 
with being seasick. Will you kindly sit 
down?” 

Mr. Billings seated himself in the arm- 
chair. His host sat upon the bed. 

“First of all, Sefor Beelings,” began 
the latter, “permit me to introduce my- 
self. I am General Pablo Blanco.” Here 
he paused and glanced severely toward 
the couch from which had come a loud 
groan. “General Pablo Blanco, a soldier 
by trade, and a devoted patriot of La 
Republica de Palma! Unfortunately 
however,—unfortunately for me, sefior,— 
I supported the losing side in the late 
revolution.” 

“Was there a revolution?” asked Mr. 
Billings eagerly. 

General Blanco waved his hand. 

“There is always a revolution, sefior. 
But to continue. I, as a soldier, offered 
my sword to former President Hannibal, 
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whom I considered a great all =i 


Alas, President Hannibal was | 
was ‘overthrown, was forced ig 
country. I departed at the § 
that he did, senor, driven out} 
torious tyrant Juarez, who now 
the Fresident’s palace.” 
“What was the cause of # 
tion?” asked Mr. Billings, 
“Ah, sefor, they will tell 
Island that it was politics, 
something more subtle than 
It was a woman’s ambition.” 
Mr. Billings felt a little shi 
his spine. 4 
“Well!” said he. “A wom 
tion!” 
“Yes. I will tell you the 
It is one of those chapters: 
which the historians do not 4 
suppose they fear the effect 
minds of the young. only 
read history, do they not, 
We older ones are too busy mak 
“I will tell you the story ffi 
ginning.” The General pai 
rected a second look toward | 
Manuel, who, still stroking hi 
mustache, had begun to groan 
Santiago "de Palma—the capil 
Republic—there lives a certain 
Senora Susana Dale, whose m@ 
Spanish gentlewoman, a dese 
Castilian nobility, and whose f 
an American adventurer, 
mother, Dofia Susana, as she! 
throughout the Island, inher 
beauty. From her father shee 
a bold and fearless nature, @ 
power and a weakness, sefior 
dling in politics. RE 


a 


AMES DALE became very Hill 
he died, and Dofa Susana Wa 


able to satisfy her whims. 
a grand mansion in the Plazag@ 
in the very shadow of the® 
palace, and opened a salon wit 

famous. 
to her house many of the @ 

nent men of the Republic, # 
character—bien, sefior, she dispe 
it. Yet because of her cleven 
audacity she was popular. Of 
a friend asked her whether she 


ae a | 


Her wit and eal : 


afraid of gossip, she te @ 


I am Gossip!’ 
of some _love-affair, 
against losing her reputation, @ 
‘Stupid women lose their 
wise ones throw them away.’ ‘ 
she is quite unprincipled, sefior, 4 
“Most noticeable among bere 
was Estéban Juarez, a aie 
small talents who nevertheless # 
some fame by his campaign 
bandit tribes which infest the” 
of our country. Juarez 
sense to fall in love with Do 
She at once seized upon @ 
glory as a cloak for her own} 
and by enflaming the young] 
bition, induced him to enter ™ 
against President Hannibal aig 
ernment. ‘There will be 4 
said Dofia Susana to her inti 
four to six next Wednesday™ 
“Tt so befell, senor. 4 
battle in the plaza, a terrifi¢ 
which, fortunately, howevel, ™ 
man was wounded. He was aa® 
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Real Turkey 
—and Real Chicken! 


—not spiced too much—just salted a bit 
and cooked to tender perfection, carefully 
boned and packed, in a spotless, sunshiny 
kitchen factory. 


Marmalade made of oranges from Spain, 
and pure cane sugar. 
This same care in selection and cleanli 
ness in preparation is exercised in the 
production of every Blue Label Food. 
Soups, Chili Sauce, Ketchup, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, Boned Turkey and 
Chicken, Jams, Jellies and Preserves. 
These wholesome Blue Label Foods are 
always ready for your instant use. 
From soup to sweets you can servea com 
plete and perfect meal of Blue Label Foods. 
Write for our booklet, ** Pictorial History of Hospitality 4 


It contains many good menus and recipes. u e shall 
pleased to send it if you will mention your grocer s name. 


SROTHE 


OTT 


CURTICE 


ROCHESTER NY. 
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re ho was peering over a roof to 
— he revolution. ‘ 

“The forces of Juarez were triumphant. 
The chastiser of bandits became that day 
by force of arms the President of the 

ic. and Dofia Susana had accom- 
plished her ambition. Thenceforth she 
was virtually, if not actually, the ruler 


land. - oa 
you?” inquired Mr. Billings, 
fought in the battle, I suppose?” 
“] senor? Oh, yes, to be sure! And 
when the Presidential army was defeated, 
[was forced to choose between imprison- 
ment and exile. I chose the latter course, 
ings. That was a year ago.” 
But aren’t you afraid to go 


“Yes, afraid that they will recognize 
” 


General Pablo Blanco smiled. 

“When I left the Isla de Palma, sefior, 
I was the man whom you saw in New 
York. Do I resemble that man now?” 

“No,” admitted Mr. Billings, “I would 
never have known you.” 

“Then too,” continued the General a 

_ trand is a peacefu 
perturbably, my errand pe 


one. 
“Oh!” said Mr. Billings, rather dis- 


“Entirely peaceful, sefor!” He turned 
toward the couch from which had come 
a third lugubrious groan. “Manuel,” 
said he, “you will kindly refrain from 
suffering audibly. —vYes, sefior, as I was 
saying, my mission is one of peace and 
not of war, I return to my native land 
to organize the Pan-American Tobacco 
Company, a vast project, which will in- 
volve millions of dollars of capital. Mil- 
lions of dollars, sefor! The great bankers 
of your country are to finance and con- 
trol this company, of which I am the 
promoter and president. Perhaps you 


wonder, Sefior Beelings, why I tell you 
this?” 

“Hmm! Well, I—” 

“My purpose is simple. The Pan- 
American Tobacco Company will need an 
agent in Santiago de kalma. It is de- 
sirable that this agent should be an Amer- 
ican.” Excelencia paused, then said im- 
pressively: “Senor Beelings, I have the 
honor to offer you this position at a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year!” 


TO any ordinary man, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, this offer might have 
seemed stunning in its magnificence. To 
Mr. Billings, child of fortune that he 
was, it seemed quite natural, indeed in- 
evitable. He could follow the logic of 
it. He could see how it fitted into his 
destiny. Of course, it was unexpected, 
but that made it merely the more de- 
lightful. 

He looked at the General with the 
countenance of a man of affairs and re- 
plied with an almost heroic modesty: 
“I appreciate the honor of your confi- 
dence, General Blanco, but I fear—I 
greatly fear—that I have not the experi- 
ence necessary to the position.” 

“You will pardon me, sefior! You 
have precisely the experience necessary.” 

“But I know nothing whatever about 
the tobacco business!” 

“That is of no importance. The only 
essential requirement, sefior, is the ability 
to hold your tongue.” 

“To hold—” 

“Your tongue. As the prospective 
agent of the Company you will live in 
Santiago. You will study the territory, 
the people, the city, the ways of doing 
business. You will make friends. You 
will entertain. You wiil cause yourself 
to become acquainted. But in the mean- 
time, Sefor Beelings, until our plans are 
ripe, you will maintain an absolute secrecy 
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concerning everything. Above all, you 
will mention to no one that you know 
me, that you have seen me or have had 
anything to do with me. If it became 
known that a former supporter of Presi- 
dent Hannibal was in the Island, the 
great ambition of my life would be de- 
feated.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Billings gravely. 
“For the present I am merely to study 
the life of the capital and keep silent?” 

“Precisely, senor!” 

“In that case, General Blanco, I feel 
qualified to accept your offer.” 

“Bueno, Senor Beelings!” cried the 
other. “Consider yourse.f from this mo- 
ment the resident agent of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company. Permit me to 
pay you half a year’s salary in advance.” 

So saying, the General drew out of his 
pocket a large purse from which he ex- 
tracted five one-thousand-dollar _ bills. 
These he tendered to Mr. Billings, who 
with the nonchalance of acquired habit, 
accepted them and placed them in his 
worn black-leather wallet. Then he held 
out his hand to the General, who shook 
it heartily. 

“Tt is best, seMor, that we do not see 
each other again. You understand?” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Billings. “If 
you want me,” he added, “you can reach 
me at the Hotel Miramar. I shall be 
stopping there.” 

“Esta muy bien! Go with Gdd, sefior.” 

Mr. Billings went. As the door closed 
behind him, he heard a last groan from 
the supine Manuel, and for some inex- 
plicable reason winced inwardly at the 
sound. It was almost as though that 
groan had been a sneer. 


Watch for the next installment of “Mr. 
Billings Spends His Dime.” It will ap- 
pear in the July issue of The Red Book 


Magazine. 





PEEWEE 


(Continued from page 47) 





formalities. He could not have told, 
either, exactly what he was waiting for, 
though he watched continually the faces 
of the Markyn drivers; he had watched 
on the streets almost since baby- 
hood, governing his acts accordingly. 
Toward noon there arrived a truck with 
a fat, good-natured driver. The man 
swung himself down from his seat and 
went into the freight-shed. Peewee arose 
at once and climbed up to the driver’s 
seat, A half-hour later, the truck having 
unloaded and reloaded, the man as- 
cended to the seat beside him. 
Where you going, kid?” he inquired 
rently. 
“Nowhere,” 


Tz reply was satisfactory, for the 
man started the truck. They pro- 

gressed for several blocks in silence. 
S Markyn?” Peewee inquired 


The driver turned and looked at him. 
$ dead,” he asserted. 

Mice considered. Would his mother 

tr him his father’s name if that 


had been d 
inovn of m dead? She would have 


that, he thought. The state-’ 


ment seemed to establish that the Markyn 
whose name was on the trucks was not 
his father; but to let the assertion pass 
without contradicton would terminate the 
conversation. 

“Yes he is!” Peewee answered in con- 
tradiction. 

They advanced again in silence. The 
driver reached finally into the hip pocket 
of his trousers and extracted a much- 
worn billfold marked in faded gilt with 
a name which certainly was not his own. 
He opened it and took out a worn-out slip 
of newspaper. 

“Can you read?” he asked. 

“Of course,” Peewee said promptly. 

“All right. You say the old man aint 
dead; I say he is. Who’s right?” 

He gave the slip to Peewee, who un- 
folded it and looked at it. The article 
was rather long; it had been defaced by 
carrying so that Peewee could not read 
the smaller printing, but the larger letters 
at the top were plain. He spelled them 
out: “Jerrrey Marxyn, SECOND, ONE 
OF THE BurILpeRS oF Cuicaco, Dies IN 
PasaDENA, CALIFORNIA.” 

“T say, who’s right?” the man insisted. 

“You are,” said Peewee. 


“He was a good guy,” the man as- 
serted, “—a good guy. He give me my 
first job. When the old man died, I cut 
this out of the paper and kept it ever 
since.” 

Peewee gave the slip back to the man; 
and as soon as the truck stopped he got 
off and sat down upon the curb to 
think. He had left the truck in 
North Desplaines Street; he got up 
presently and went south to Madison, 
then east. It was early afternoon, so, 
having crossed the river, he again took to 
the alleys. Crossing Wel:s Street, he sat 
down inside the alley-mouth and waited. 

The alley smelled of printer’s ink; on 
the street-front outside, sidewalk ele- 
vators went up and down, delivering 
folded newspapers to the waiting wagons; 
and there were boy: in the alley surrepti- 
tiously gambling for penn:es, and some 
unhappy-looking men whom Peewee rec- 
ognized as unemployed persons waiting 
to graft copies of the paper and look up 
“Help Wanted.” A boy of fifteen came 
ultimately from a door opening on the 
alley, crossed to a lunchroom and re- 
turned, carrying something in a paper bag. 
Peewee had arisen and was awaiting him. 
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“Hello!” he offered. 

The older boy was gracious, “Hell 
kid!” he vouchsafed. 4 
Peewee squirmed ingratiating} 
know what it is you do,” he val i 

The other boy denied upon gener! 
principles. “You do not!” 

“Oh, yes, I do; once one of the 
men told me. When some one dies, you 
tell.’em what to print.” 

The older boy was flattered. "Yq 
‘ said it, kid.” 

‘Look what I did, Joe!” as CHO you con’, sla 
: 7 s e older boy betrayed corrupting 
“Sure Elmer, didn’t I tell you you could do it with Effecto associations. “The hell T can't!” 
Auto Finishes? Everybody’s cuttin’ down the high cost of ie you can’t always,” Peewee m 
motorin’ that way! It’s wonderful the way they buy Effecto.”’ The older boy grew angry. “Say, what 


It’s about as easy a way as Effecto Auto Enamels are are you talking about? J know my job 
you can find to save $50 or $75 easy-working, self-leveling and Say, you think I don’t? 
while old General HCL is in ©  =>eick-drying. Not a paint, wax I‘can tell some that you can’t find? 
control — give the old car a MUTO. -~ orpolish. Effecto wears longer Peewee insisted. 
coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. FINISHES than the finish on mostnew cars. “You can not! You think you can? 
Wm. Peters, from the Pan- Keep a can of the Black in You come in; I’ll show you!” 
handle of Texas, drove a sturdy red Stutz into the garage. You'll find it handy for touching 
the quiet and peaceful confines of Long Beach, up rusty spots on fenders and chassis. it pre- H : : 
Cal., the other day, and that smooth snappy vents rusting and keeps your car shipshape. * EY ascended a narrow, dirty sai, 
red made ’em all stop, look and listen! One | When you go to buy Effecto — be sure the smell of ink growing continually 
of the admiring bystanders asked the envied you get the genuine, original Effecto Auto stronger, to a small, dirty room filled 
Mr. Peters = oo 2 “s the rq that gave Finishes — = are disappointing substitutes with books, with bound files of new. 
him all that splendor. He said, *‘It’s Effecto on the market. rs, and at one end wi ing-cacee 
Auto Enamel and you can tell anyone they Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer nage with a te mag The tele 
can put it on and have a lot of fun doing it!’* = Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and halted in front of the Glin ai 
Effecto is the genuine, originalauto enamel; accessory dealers everywhere. If you have “This here is .called the’ bomen 


nine good colors to choose from: Black, Blue, any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto «s ; 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream Enamel write us at once. We will see that announced. Some call it the mong 


and White, also clear Finishing varnish, and you are supplied. When some one dies, the local room «als 

Top & Seat Dressing for renewing and water- __ Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 157 Tonawanda St., me, and I give ’em the dope. You say] 

proofing old tops, whether of fabric or imi- Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 103 Court- can’t do it? You ask me about som 

tation leather, as well as seats and upholstery. wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, body. Shoot!” 
, Peewee reflected. “Find Markyn,” k 
— Nr —«s=“‘(‘(‘(“c tlt irected. 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES “Markyn? The transfer-people? Say, 
Se SStfeeeeeees | that’s easy.” 

The older boy selected one of the huge 
envelopes from a filing-case and held it 
out. “There!” he exclaimed. “Say, aint 
I right?” 

“T’ll see,” Peewee answered. 
os He carried the envelope to the table, 

) emptied it of its contents and to 
CF; COURSE, you've § 24 | look them over. The telephone aa 
heard of this wonder- es) | the other boy, answering it, received some 
ful trip and its world-fam- ff <) | instruction and set about fulfilling it 
DS ous scenic Pet Plan [#4 | Peewee bent over the clippings _— 
e | toenjoy it for yourself this fee |tion. “Jeffrey Markyn,” he read, “came 
Leaves tree climb- ll pa The Day Line [ie / gery in 1858, a Tn 
e ° = |, = irst of the name in this locality, he was 
ing to the squirrels WW New a = a trader in grains.” He put this aside; 
= | : meee =| he was not interested in Jeffrey Marky, 
: silanes | convenient. All through fie but 3 | Walter. He 

There’s no steeple-c g rail tickets accepted. ut in some one name alter. 


all over the place when your picked up another. “The Markyn-Be 


brakes are Garco lined. Even OM Yock cy "Bese Mosman fee |man Wheat Corner.” What did thy 
dP | | mean? 


: an: ” : : Point, Newburgh 1 rg 
the wildest “flivver” is easily “ keepsie. Large lumurious steamers. | Boe “In the late 80's Markyn and iis 


kept in check. | Hudson River Day Line fg, | Partner, Matthew Beman, made the at 
Garco is always.reliable. Itis | i} Desbrosses St. Pier ew York tempt to corner the Chicago wheatamr 
strong enough to hold anything that ‘ a alae ea ) ket, which ended in temporary mil 
runs on rubber—enduring enough to 4 = the Markyn family and was the origi 
ant heen eee Bs ' See = |the feud between them and the Bema; 
able at all times and under all circum- S be: Ge M following it. Markvn and Bea 
stances, is Garco. bis ~~ ae g it, Marky al = 

F ei “ae # | spoke again.” What was a feud? # 

‘oe . .. ciated with Beman, with whom Be 
en Ty ‘a ~ eee =| put over a hundred business desi = 

yi se a — twenty years during which v0 

Gonasel Achenten & Selhen Sn ; ae lees | been close friends, Markyn had se 
aims & = et e " been buying wheat for months throw 
rig one, — st ee dozen brokers. The day upon the Ba 
when Markyn, believing the comer i 
pleted, attempted to close m, only 
that "Beman, his supposed partiety 2 
double-crossed him and, while buyié ‘a 
one hand, had been secretly selling " ot 
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THE SERIES 20 STUDEBAKER BIG-SIX 


N conception and appearance, the BIG-SIX expresses beauty, grace 

and refinement of design. It is exactly the car you would create 

if you wefe an expert engineer and building the finest modern 
motor car from the standpoint of ripe experience. Studebaker quality, 
dominant for 68 years, is reflected in this powerful motor car. 





60-H. P. detachable-head motor; intermediate transmission; 
126-inch wheelbase, insuring ample room for seven adults. 


All Studebaker Cars are equipped with 
Cord Tires—another Studebaker precedent. 


is a Studebaker Year” 
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The 
Slave gi 


vam 5 
a 
With all e a 
herstrength ¢@ . 
she fought 
to get away 
from it all— 
the vulgar 
cabaret — 
the mys- 
terious 
beauty 
parlor 
—the 
under- 
ground 
drinking- 
hell. 
Fiercely she 
had refused 
every bribe 
— resisted 
every temp- 
tation. And a 
yet, when there yw 
came the chance 
to escape, she turned her 
back to it and stayed. 
It is a plot so exciting 
—=so marvelously planned 
— so brilliantly solved — 
that it could have been 
written only by the master 
detective 





a 





he American Conan Doyle ' 


He is the detective genius of our age, He 
has taken science — science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and romance of 
detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 

every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically, For nearly ten years 
America has been watching this 
Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the 
strange new startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense — 
with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe's masterpieces 
in 10 volumes. When the police 
of New York failed to solve one of 
the most fearful murder mysteries of 
the time Edgar Allan Poe — far off 
in Paris— found the solution — 
the story is in one of these volumes. 


This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe Free. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 








ee eer eee 
Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York ®-8.-6-20 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B, Reeve—in 12 volumes. 
Also send’ me, absolutely FREE, Poe—in 16 
tehumen, Jf the books afe not apdntactory, Yel separn th nets 


* e 
within 10 days at your expense. Otherwi send you 
6 days and $2 a month for 14 months. — ——— 











the other, is historic and has been 
described by an eye-witness as follows.” 


PEEWEE dropped the clipping; there 
was no possibility of “getting” stuff 
like that. He took up one of the pictures 
and spelled out the caption: “Idle Hour, 
the Southern California residence lately 
purchased by Jeffery Markyn, Third.” He 
tried another of the printed slips. “The 
formation of the transfer company, in 
1888, by which Jeffery Markyn, Second, 
reéstablished the fortunes of the Markyn 
family—” 

There was no interest in this; what he 
had read showed only that these particu- 
lar Markyns were regarded as important 
people. It made it, in that way, less 
probable that he himself could have any 
connection with them. He had become 
incredulous of any such connection; but 
he breathed more quickly as he began to 
spell out the caption below the picture 
which had laid underneath this last printed 
slip. “Mrs. Walter Wendell Markyn and 
her sister-in-law Mrs. Arthur Cord.” 

Mrs. Walter Wendell Markyn? Who 
was she? His father’s wife? Did the 
caption identify him with these important 
Markyns? There would not be two peo- 
ple by that name. Or had the woman on 
the West Side been merely “nuts”? He 
gazed intently at this picture of two 
ladies. She was very pretty, he thought 
—his father’s wife—if it was his father. 
She would be the one upon the left. He 
looked at her a long while before he put 
the picture aside and turned to the next 
clipping. “Walter Wendell Markyn and 
Marion Beman are married. Romance 
of Chicago society ends a feud originating 
more than twenty years ago upon the 
Board of Trade.” He looked at the date 
upon the clipping—“September 12, 1909” 
—and stopped to think. 

The facts of birth were known to Pee- 
wee, not vaguely as to most children, but 
definitely; for he had heard them dis- 
cussed without reserve. He did not know 
exactly when he had been born, but the 
ages of very young children can be closely 
told, and he had learned during his ap- 
pearances in court that, when he had 
been assigned to the orphan asylum, he 
must have been very little over two. He 
had not been born, then, when this mar- 
riage had taken place. His father—was 
it his father?—had had a_ wife, a—what 
did the headlines call new wives?—a bride. 
What part in this, then, had been borne 
by the woman who had died on the West 
Side, his mother? It must be, surely, 
that she had been only “nuts;” this Wal- 
ter Wendell Markyn could not be his 
father. 


% fens other boy, having finished his er- 
rand, had returned and was watching 
him. “Well? 
“Sure.” 
Peewee backed guardedly away, and 
when he had attained a safe distance, 
turned and went out.. As he came out 
into the alley, he found the pavements 
wet with falling rain. He went around 
in front, got his papers from the wagon- 
man and opening one paper out, put it 
about the others to protect them from the 
wet. In the late afternoon he suddenly 
took the damp card from his pocket, 
wrapped it in several thicknesses of news- 


Can’t you find ’em?” 
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Tested in 
Positions | 
Sells for $82 


FLVERY Ingersoll Reliance is tested in 
six positions—12 days—2 days im each 
position—before it leaves the factory. These 
positions are illustrated above, 

This test follows the 127 inspections that 
are made before the movementis completely 
assembled. ‘Together they assure accuracy 
and reliability under all conditions. 

The Reliance movement is 7-jewel and of 
the solid or “bridge” type of construction 2 
employed in the Jurgenson and all other of 
the best watches made. : : 

Yet you can buy the Reliance ma solid 
nickel screw case for just $8.00, or in a gold 
filled case for $11.50. 


Canadian prices 
In nickel case $ 8.75 
In gold filled case 3.50 
Let the dealer show you. Look for tit 
store with the Ingersoll display. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. : 


New York San Francisco 
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OOL ana fresh asa mountain spring. that’s Sealpax. the 
free-and-easy athletic underwear for men. It won't bind 
you it won't chafe you~ and it’s cool, Cool, COOL! 

It comes snowy-white in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope 
insuring a summer full of cleanest, coolest comfort! Ask 
your dealer for Sealpax and write us for The Sealpax 
Family” Booklet. 

The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. 
‘Lady Sealpax ‘*Little Brother 


and Little Sister Sealpax 
Dad's Comfort for Dad's Kids 
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Woman Every D 
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paper so that the pencil-marks might 
become obliterated and put it back, 7 
ward seven in the evening, when he 
disposed of his papers, he disregardedy 
usual direction of departure, which 
toward the West Side, and began mow 
slowly north. 

Not having decided what he Meant 
do with reference to the man who m 
be his father, he progressed as a ge 
dog goes, with frequent side-excursions§ 
examine objects which excited his gual 
ity, and with many halts. He sat fory 
time in the shelter of a warehouse hei 
the river, watching a pile-driver 
laid up for the night. At dark be hg 
gained at the rear door of a’ Greek jumh 
room for a piece of pork between ty 
slices of unbuttered bread and sat 
in the alley to eat it. After dining jy 
again moved north. 

At ten o’clock, following many sis 
excursions and pauses for inspection 
areaways and yards, he reached Divisa 
Street and North State. He must 
drawing near the place. The numby 
upon the housefronts were approximaiig 
that upon his card, and a short wayahed 
of him the str appeared to end, if 
globed street-lamps, which glittered fy 
ily in the rain and were reflected sim 
on the wet pavement, circling into tk 
curved drives of Lincoln Park. Hig best 
beat more quickly as he finally identified 
the house and sat down across from it 
inspect it at his ease. 

It stood upon a corner—an imme 
square structure of Roman brick mi 
sandstone, surrounded by a twelve-tot 
wrought-iron fence. He had expect, 
after what he had learned at the new 
paper-office, that it would be a fine hous; 
but this ; n had not been definite 
Now, seeing its great shape and its shining 
windows, he grew excited. Personal & 
perience had shown him more boys wi 
did not live with their fathers than who 
did; but he knew that his experience wa 
contrary to the general fact. Suppose the 
man who lived there was his father! 
Suppose he went to him. Suppose, @ 
looking at him, he found him to bea kiné 
appearing man. Suppose he showed him 
the card and said t« : “I am your son 
Might it not be expected then that kt 
would live in that house, would hv 
plenty to eat, would wear good clothes 
and would ride in motor-cars? They might 
even let him drive. 


HE windows of a number of rooms 

were lighted, and the shades high, but 
he could see no one in the rooms. Att 
rear of the house there was a gate in te 
iron fence, and beyond that a paved court 
and other windows with lights. While! 
looked, one of these lights winked out 
and a man crossed the court and enter 
the house at a basement door. It 
cumstance interested him by its demo 
stration that this door was not locket 
He went and tried the gate and found 
that he could get in. He crossed ue 
court and pushed gently at the door; : 
opened, showing a dimly lighted, vacal 
hall. He went in and let the door clos 
noiselessly behind him. Voices and laug 
ter came to him from a room at the fi 
ther end of the hall, and he move A 
tiously forward until he could loo 
There were several people in the room 
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Take a Real Ride in the Cleveland, 
and You'll Know What a Car It Is 


The Cleveland Six, the sensation of the year among light 
Sixes, is selling itself to thousands who use discrimina- 
tion in picking out the car they want. 


To attempt to describe the qualities of the 
Cleveland Six is no easy task. You must 
ride in it to know it. Take a real ride and 
you begin to understand that here is a better 
light six, very much better. It has an en- 
closed over-head valve motor, of exclusive 
Cleveland design and manufacture and test- 
ed in road work for three years before being 
offered the public, that gives performance 
unsurpassed. 

A real ride will show you, better than can 
be told you, that the Cleveland has power 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 2295 


and pick-up and flexibility and ease of driving 
that do not come with many other cars. 
Low-hung spring suspension and splendidly 
upholstered cushions wipe out the road- 
bumps. Beautiful body lines place the 
Cleveland above the usual plane in appear- 
ance, Upholstery is of genuine hand-buffed 
leather. 

A leading automobile house in over 1500 
cities and towns in the United States is show- 
ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 
your while to see and have explained to you 
the many fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2295 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle; New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address, ““CLEVE-AUTO” 
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HOW THE MID-WEST IS 
HELPING THE WORLD 


The Mid-Western Empire of Produc- 
tion, whose center and business capital 
is Chicago, is the greatest grain market 
of the world. It has the cattle, hogs 
and sheep to supply meat to America 
and a large part of the world besides. 
Vast supplies of ores, easily accessible 
and the fue/s to smelt them are here. 
Colossal ron and stee/ and cement plants 
pour out of the district millions of tons 
of structural materials. Timber grown 
here is converted here by huge mills 
into billions of feet of umber. Furni- 
ture, clothing and all other household and 
personal necessities are produced here and 
exported in enormous quantities. 


Banking facilities for financing 
the production and distribution 
of these products to the ends of 
the earth are here in Chicagol 


Our business banking service, foreign and domes- 
tic, has kept pace with the ever increasing pro- 
ductive activity of the Great Mid-West. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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young women in neat black clothes 
little squares of lace upon their 
and men in liveries such as he had 
admired when he saw them get 
open the limousine doors, At hig 
a dark stair curved sharply up, He} 
tated; then he ascended it, his wet 
making no sound upon the polisheds 
It brought him to a larger lighted 
above. Rooms, some lighted, opens 
both sides of this hall. He lis , 
the only sounds were the Voices 
laughter from below. 

The phenomenon of rooms lighted 
not occupied perplexed him and rey 
him at the same time, and he advas 
to look into the room upon his left, 
under silk shades lighted this large p 
softly. He went in excitedly and m 
about, touching and looking at ths q 
ments and trying and feeling of the§ 
niture. He stooped and felt Curiously 
long nap of the siiky rug. There 
another lighted room upon the others 
and he started toward it across the bil 
but halted suddenly to inspect the 
of the wide, handsome main stair, 
went up hesitatingly, step by step, anid 
the top he listened. The silence asy 
him that there was no one on this & 
either. He crossed to the nearest light 
bedroom; and this room—done in 
and gold, with connecting dressing-m 
and bath—set him to dancing delirioui 
He patted the lace counterpane upon { 
bed with his damp and dirty hands, a 
picked up and examined the white toil 
articles monogrammed in gold upon i 
dresser. He went to look in on the wii 
and gilt of the tiled bath. But he cau 
himself about, checked and startled 
stiffened by the sound of a motor whid 
had stopped outside the house. 


E ran to the head of the sta 
Surely some one was coming if 
the house, and some one was also ascél 
ing the stairway from the basement, 1 
which he himself had come. He reali 
that he must not be discovered here in 
house, among all these beautiful and cost 
things. To have come to the house opel 
and inquired whether the man there was i 
father would have been a different thing; 
but what if, under these present circuit 
stances, the man should prove not tole 
his father? Then they would merely ti 
him over to the police, who, he knew, 
not allow poorly dressed people to malt 
any explanations. i 
The person he had heard ascending 
stair—a servant—passed through the love 
hall. An outer door closed somewhtt 
He heard a man’s deep, good-na 
voice say something unintelligible; thea 
he heard a woman’s voice. ta 
“Tt is possible,” the woman’s voice sil 
“to get him out to dinner; but anything 
that keeps him out after eleven o'clock 
taboo, apparently. Did you notice 
he acted tonight?” 
The man’s +: answered: “Only lit 
a man thinking of business, it seem 
me.” 
Then another man’s voice, not $0 de 
or pleasant, spoke: “Married mens 
dear.” aes 
The woman laughed, and Peewee re 
back from the stair-head in terror stir 
had laughed from the bottom of the 4 





‘Ishe was coming up. He stared 4! 
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Tourister—four-door, four ‘ 

len wheels dard -quipment on all si 
cars. Cord tires and five wire wheels standard 
on twelve cyli: cars, Lise wheels optional 
, at an extra charge, on all modeis. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 




















The NEW SERIES HAYNES TOURISTER 


O BUILD well; to build faithfully; 

to create intelligently; to hold char- 
acter above every other consideration 
—these are the ideals expressed in the 
Haynes. 


The new series four-passenger Haynes 
Tourister most excellently embodies 


these ideals at their full value. 


It is the choice of the car user who 
prefers a convenient, handsome four- 
passenger automobile. With the four 
doors, entrance and exit are easy. Its 
heavily-deep upholstery gives the acme 
of comfort. 


The velvety power and lasting stamina 
of the dependable Haynes motor, the 
aluminum body with its attractively 
rakish lines, the lustrous finish— all the 
surface beauty and mechanical supe- 
fiority are given greater value by the 


| 


HMA 


fact that it is 90% Haynesemade— 
designed, built, finished and tested in 
the great, modern Haynes factories. 


The Tourister portrays the quality 
demanded by the four essential factors 
of car-character—beauty, strength, 
power and comfort. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now 
exhibited by the Government at the 
Smithsonian Institution, National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., was in- 
vented, designed and built by Elwood 
Haynes, in 1893. 

The Brochure, illustrating and describing the 
new series Haynes character cars, is unusually 


beautiful. A copy will be mailed to you on 
request. Address Dept. 65. 


THe Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA US: A: 
EXPORT OFFICE: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 
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his fright for a place of cons 
then darted noiselessly into the 
dark bedroom. He could see her 
as she came slowly up the stair 
stopped for several moments in the} 
hesitating and looking back 4g { 
something she had not unders 
had only felt vaguely was troubling 
She was the woman whose picture iy 
seen at the newspaper-office. His fa 
wife? He had not felt in look at 
picture that indeterminate, disturbing , 
tion which women of her sort soma 
aroused in him, but he felt it plainiygs 
Such women as she made him, ig 
not-understandable way, feel small 
lonely; they stirred in him somethi 
a physical want, like pain; and nom 
ever made him feel this more thy 
woman did. He wished his dead mas 
might have looked like her. He wa 
—because there was the suggestigg 
tears in the feeling—when she wey 
the white bedroom and closed the dogs 
Then he rushed out silently towang 
stairs. He was planning his escape 
cautiously descended them, peering 
and looking for the men. The s@ 
on the lower floor, he realized, had 
disturbed; it was not probable he 
get out of the house by the way he 
come in, without being seen and ¢ 


(7 Dignified Cross in The alternative that remained was 


es out at the great front door. 
° He could see nothing of the men 7 
ORock ofe%ges Cranite door of one of the rooms which had lam 
open when he ascended the stairs, he 


was now closed. Unquestionably the 


: . had gone in there. He passed this ¢ 
é, ‘HERE is always a note of appeal in, and reverence on tiptoe, and had nearly rea 


: : ignifi arative safety of the vestibule; then 
for, the Cross, which tells its si ones sey by cee of the deeper toned of the twot 
the emblems carved on its surface. reaching him through the closed ¢ 
caught and halted him and whirled 
suddenly about: 

These emblems when carved in ROCK OF AGES “I’m not accusing you, Walter; i 
alan ; here to get an explanation from you.” 
GRANITE, the distinctive fine-grained and permanent 
. ‘ % T was not the sentence that had at 
granite of Barre, Vermont, will tell to all generations Peewee; it was the name. Wail 
i : other man in the room the one 
their own sacred story of love and sacrifice. aight be ‘his father? He aie 


while he did so, the room next to them 
the men were in, which had been @ 


When ordering your memorial, specify ROCK OF AGES lighted, suddenly became dark, ané 


GRANITE, and ask for the certificate. could no longer hear the men’s vomm 
He considered this phenomenon; i! 


. have been produced by = of the 
} 1 : closing a door between the rooms. 
mune for booklet of illustrations crept into the dark room cautiously, 
discovered that folding doors betweet 
two rooms had been closed, but that 
BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM Co. crouching close to the doors he could 
almost plainly. It was now agail® 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT deep-voiced man who was speaking. 7% 
“Just this. Lampert, the old bam 
whom we discharged some years 2g0, 4 
to me today. His daughter, he — 
ries at at : died in some rooming-house on the 
Qua R I k Quarniers of Side. He rambled, mysteriously and 
Bares, Vermant, \ AG ED ROCK OF AGES sultingly, about our family being the a 
the 'U 4 GRANITE who ought to bury her. The mabie 
i : two-thirds drunk. I didn’t believes 
Granite Center _ | ie 
story; I thought it was only & tONs) 
of the Weeld Refer to Dept. C. money; but I couldn’t let his insu 
pass. I went out there with him. 
told this much truth at least; the #5 
lay there dead. It was easy , 
see what kind of woman she had Deg 
Peewee’s pulse-beat had quickenet 
must be his mother that the ma 
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CAANDCERM SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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Chandler Leads Because of 
Its Real Worth 


HE Chandler Six is so distinctly the 
leader among medium-priced high-grade 
cars because of its own worthiness, which for 
sales purposes does not need the support of 
exaggeration. And Chandler worthiness comes 
primarily, of course, from its great chassis. 
The Chandler Six of today is a highly per- 
fected development of the Chandler Six of 
seven years ago, which started the trend 
toward lightweight sixes. All the engineer- 
ing skill and production efficiency at the 
command of the Chandler Company has been 
devoted to this one chassis and that fact is 


one of the reasons for the Chandler's leader- 
ship in its field today. 

This isn’t a claim. It’s a fact, and over 
seventy thousand Chandler owners would tell 
you so if you could ask them. 

All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis. Simple, 
sturdy and dependable throughout, its fea- 
tures embrace, as for years past, the really 
marvelous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular bail bearings, silent 
chain drive for the auxiliary motor shafts, 
and Bosch high tension magneto ignition. 


Cars that May Compare with Chandler 
are Listed at Hundreds of Dollars More 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1905 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. 0.6. Cleveland, Ohio) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Wherever You Travel This 


Summer Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques 


In Europe carry the new Sterling and French Franc Travel- 
ers Cheques. For the protection of travelers in 
Europe against unscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuating exchange rates, the American Express 
Company has devised and issued Sterling and French 
Franc Travelers Cheques which can be cashed in 
Great Britain and France at face value less a nomi- 
nal stamp tax. 
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a 
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Sterling Cheques are issued in five and ten-Pound 
amounts. French Franc Cheques are issued in 
denominations of 200 and 400 Francs. 


cx 
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You May Purchase These Cheques 


At banks and express offices, paying for them in Dollars at 
the current rate of exchange plus the usual com- 
mission, and thus insure the value of your American 
money in foreign lands before you start overseas. 
Like the old Dollar Travelers Cheques, the new Ster- 
ling and French Franc Cheques are self-identifying. 
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In the United States, Canada, Alaska, Central and 
South America, the West Indies, and the Orient Carry 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques 


This sky-blue international currency, which has withstood 
the severe test of thirty years, is readily accepted 
in every country in the world. For convenience 
and absolute safety against loss, these Cheques are 
superior to any other form of travel funds. You 
sign these Cheques when you buy them and again 
when you cash them. Identification such as is 
required to cash personal checks is not essential— 
your signature identifies you. They cost fifty cents 
for each one hundred dollars. 


For Large Amounts Carry 


American Express Letters of Credit, not as a substitute for 
Travelers Cheques, but rather to supplement them. 
American Express Travelers Letters of Credit are 
issued to travelers who wish to carry larger sums than 
they care to have in the form of Travelers Cheques. 


The American Express Travel Department 


With branch offices and connections around the world, can 
take care of all your travel requirements to any 
part of the world. Tours and Cruises in season. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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talking about. The other man 
thing not audible; then the first mam 
again. 4 
“No; he’d come to me becauant 
the head of the family and thes 
but his insinuations referred to va 
“You think they’re true?? 
“T’m asking you, brother.” ~~ 
“My God, Jeffery! I'd be 
to defend myself against you, = 
need is your help!” a 
Peewee caught eagerly at 
That deeper-voiced man—he knew" 
must be. That one whose deal 
the truck-driver had shown him&h 


‘| Jeffery Markyn, Second. This g 


queer way this family called it 
be Jeffery Markyn, Third. He 
least, so he had said—this 
brother; in that case Walter’s na 
be also Markyn. Was the middie 
that name Wendell? * 
The first man said something 
Peewee could not hear. 8 
The other answered, “Good. 
Jeffery! You don’t suppose If 
home for her?” a 
Again the first man said someti 
intelligible. 4 
“No—years ago, before I 
Marion; after they’d taken Marion gl 
to marry her to some one over th 


Peewee stiffened. Marion? Thala 


Mrs. Walter Wendell Markyn, the pi 
lady who had iust gone upstairs 
man was Walter Wendell Markyn, 5 

“No, I’m not trying to excuse m 
If I were, I’d blame it on that damm 
old family enmity which, when Malm 
and I engaged ourselves to marry, i 
both families refuse to recognize the & 
gagement.” 

What was an enmity? Peewee asitl 
himself. Why did people use words ¢ 
couldn’t understand? 

“They drove us both three-quarter 
mad, I think, before they took Mari 
away to separate us. Then, afterwatl 
I met this barn-boss’ daughter. I dont 
know now how I came to drift into sud 
a thing. Maybe I thought they'd succes 


|in getting Marion married to some 0m 
| over there—she wrote me how hard thy 


were trying to do that. Maybe theyd 
kept her over there so long I thought mj 
love for her had weakened.” 

Peewee could not hear Jeffery Markytt 
reply to that; the other’s words were 

“Of course not! This Helen Lamp= 
knew that I would never marry her; she' 
understood that from the beginning, 
that it must end whenever I decided. Bi 
I furnished an apartment for her.” 


EFFERY MARKYN spoke again; & 

inflection of his voice showed 
asked a question. 

His Sealer answered. “About two 
years. Then Marion came back.” 

It appeared to Peewee that this cot 
versation was not getting easier to 
stand but harder. What had been 
two years?” 

“T admit that, Jeffery. You don't ye 
know half! This is much worse thany 
can think for Marion. When they # 


Marion away, we’d renewed Our COR: 


ment as solemnly as we could; we’ 
to one another by every sae u 
Jeffery—Marion that as long as she m 
live she would never have any ® 
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WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Regrets avail nothing when the harm is done. 


Many an accident might have been avoided and many a life saved 
if drivers of automobiles had only exercised ordinary, everyday pre- 
caution and had listened to the warnings which for years have been 
sounded through the magazines and daily newspapers, viz.—‘‘Always 
put on Weed Tire Chains when the roads and pavements are wet 
and slippery.” 


It’s all very well to say, “I’m sorry—I didn’t mean to do it.” 


hn the interest of ha- t 
manity—intheinterest Regrets don’t mend broken limbs or bring back the lives that have 
aw — been taken. The innocent victims have suffered through no fault ot 
WeedTie Chai, + their own while the careless motorist escapes with a reprimand, the 
ee 


thefit dropofrain,”? | payment of Doctor’s bills and the expense of having his car repaired. 
and insist that others 
do the same. Is there no way to make such fellows realize their responsibility and 


have more regard for the rights of others ? 


Skidding accidents would never occur if every motorist exercised 
care in driving and put on Weed Tire Chains whenever roads and 
pavements were wet and slippery or covered with mud and slime. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—Alll Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE : Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portiand, Ore., San Francisco 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


You Can’t Step Ashore 


from a Motorboat Afire 


ITH a boat afire off shore, 

the passengers- must kill the 
flames or jump overboard and swim 
for their lives. 

Pyrene Fire Extinguishers will 
prevent a fire tragedy in your gaso- 
line power boat. 

Federal laws recognize the gaso- 
line peril by requiring fire protec- 
tion on all power boats over 24 
feet long. 

Pyrene kills gasoline flames while 
water only spreads such fires. $10. 

<i Sold by ship chandlers, hardware 
hatnaeet ty and electrical supply dealers and 
nme garages. Approved by United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service 

and the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


PYRENE* MANUFACTURING CO. Ine. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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but me, and I that I would never 
any other woman. She came back a 
found I was still crazy over her” 

Peewee could understand that: 
was crazy over Mrs. Walter W ; 
Markyn. 

“She’d done so much, Jeffers 
fought them for years, for me, and uy 
them, and now she’d come back 
marry me. She asked me if I'¢ 
promise. I couldn’t tell her noon 
wild about her. I told her yes, Gm 
so strong in her own constancy 
never doubted mine. I told Helen 
through, and she was game 
and didn’t question it. I y 
from her again till day before ye 

“Then what?” 

“She sent a note.” a 

The circumstance interested Pa 
consequentially. His mother 
able to write, then; she had 
strong enough when he had 
Had she written it on one of the 
cards” and with the pencil ogg 
dresser drawer? q 

“Yes; she wanted me to come 
that place on the West Side. I dig 
not to go. Ten years of silence am 
—that! I knew it must be important 
went over there. I found her ig 
knew she was dying. Jeffery, I saidy 
didn’t yet know half of it! Theres 
boy!” 

“What!” 

“There’s a boy.” 


ang » 


EEWEE jerked excitedly. He 

been certain that his mother hadi 
the truth, that this Walter Wendell Mi 
kyn was his father. But he had not be 
so assured that his father knew. Much 
what had been said had not been unt 
standable to Peewee, but this was. 1 


‘realized that his father was still speakt 


“She’d understood me, she said, Jelié 
all through our association, better than 
had understood myself. She knew that 
had never stopped loving Marion. 3 
foreseen, when she learned Marion r 
coming back, that she would have tog 
me up; and she hadn’t been wiling 
give me up entirely; she’d wanted the 
for herself. She meant to go straight {a 
his sake. She didn’t succeed in doing i 
The courts, she said, took the child am 
from her when he was a little over 
years old. Afterward she lost tract 
him. There was some confusion off 
records, and the boy’s identity was 
Ten days ago, at the beginning of her 
ness, she saw him on the street and Te 
ognized him.” ; 

“Recognized him? A child of & 
whom she had not seen since he was (¥# 

“The child’s likeness to me attra 
her attention, and she had investigali® 
made by private police who established 
identity. She was to have the boy the 
this morning for me to Séé. 
know what to do. I went back there US 
morning and found her dead. The 0 
who had attended her was there W! om 
The boy had been there but had got . 
He must have slipped out, the nutsé r 
while she was telephoning the doctor. 
can be found again; he sells news 
somewhere on the street, and the pm 
police whom she employed know 


His course, Peewee argue 





i 


| Jeffery, what am I to do?” 4, bod oo 
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“forty million tires for 1920 
<§What kind of tires are they 








ence aiid BOS Hereis a car that has run too close 
important atrrneabete : to the curb. Rubbing up against curbs 
| her ill me will grind the rubber off the side of 
ry, I said a tire, finally exposing the fabric to 


the action of sand and water. 

A great many tires would lastlonger 
if their owners were only a little more 
careful not to scrape against curbs in 
stopping and starting. 


F the average motorist of the tire user—putting his 











lly. He 

ther bad could spend an hour or problem before the problem 
Wendel twoina vulcanizing shop What practical motorists of markets. 

had re —watcl the tires coming in are looking for today is good E . ad 

“heen ummetepair with alltheir weak- tires—not tires thatmayhave . OLY TQARES AOUNROS 
his was. Mgnesmes showing —talk to the to be made good. in tire manufacture has come 
til spell dg casi tigen dhe from the United States Rub- 
caid, JeSCHl a yee atin amiga And they are going more ber Company— the first 
better than and more tothe dealer whose _straight-side automobile tire, 


» knew that 


ation, 9 He would see what comes business is based on quality the first pneumatic truck tire, 


Marion wad thinking too muchinterms instead of on chance. the grainless rubber solid truck 
lave wt “concessions” and “allow- tire, for instance. 
nce: * ad 
nied _ if Re U. S. guarantee is for 
> straight ; the life of the tire, and not for 
° = , Con : The United States Rubber 4 acti mileage. 
cessions and allow- Company stands back of that 


tle over 


ost traced’ ate what the irrespon- kind of a dealer with all the A 

ae tire 2g we on. tremendous resources at its Nearly every man pays for 
eet sprmeaman thath So uaticae: It has staked a larger in- doesn’t always get it. 

4 of fon a tire if it goes bad vestment on quality than any If he did the countr 
~~ Se _ him that it other rubber organization. Its wouldn’t need forty million 
nets go first thought has always been _ tires this year. 
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become clear. Did he, in fact, so 
greatly resemble his father? He wished 
there was some way he could look into the 
room and see. But he could not doubt 
the fact, since his mother had recognized 
him by that likeness; and he realized that 
in that case he did not need to be afraid 
of these people. He would wait, he 
thought, until they had finished talking; 
then he would go into the room. 

“We must find the boy, Walter.” It 
was Jeffery Markyn speaking. 

“T mean, what am I to do about my 
wife? All Marion’s love for me is built 
upon her faith in me. She feels that ours 
has been a perfect love. To learn now—” 

“Walter, we can’t leave a boy of our 
blood—of Father’s blood, and Mother’s— 
to fight out his life alone upon the streets. 
Who knows of your connection with him?” 

“No one, as yet. Helen played fair 
with me until the end. She had me use a 
fictitious name when I went over there.” 

“We'll have the boy found and put 
with some one who'll look after him and 
have him educated.” 

Peewee clenched his hands resentfully. 
He did not wish to be put with some one; 
agents of justice and charity had been 
trying to do that to him all his life. What 
he wanted was to live here in this house— 
and now, ever more than that, to live near 
and see the woman who had gone up- 
stairs. He heard his father now: 


“Put him with some one? Until when? 
Until later my connection with him is 
found out, and Marion learns that I have 
put deceit upon deceit? My one hope 
of pardon for her—if there is a hope— 
would be that as soon as I knew there 
was a boy, I came to her—confessed, 
begged her to forgive me.” 

“Tell her, then.” 

“T can’t hurt her like that, Jeffery! I 
can’t! Even if we leave myself out of 
consideration entirely, I can’t inflict that 
agony upon her!” 


PEEWEE was backing away from the 
door. The emotions, if not all the 
words of the men, were plain to him. 
These persons, who assumed to di- 
rect his affairs in the same manner in 
which they bossed their trucks, and to 
dispose of him in the same way they 
bought or sold houses in Southern Cali- 
fornia, should not, he was determined, 
hurt Mrs. Walter Wendell Markyn. His 
feelings—those strange feelings which 
were so near to tears—stirred again in 
thinking of her. It was not so clear to 
him exactly how they meant to hurt her 
as it was that the hurt was to come through 
him. Less important, but of great im- 
portance still, they should not, he had 
decided fully now, put him with some one 
to be taken care of. He did not, he con- 
sidered now, have very much need of a 
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father. He had got on quite Well j 
peared to him, until the Present times 
out one. He resented the implica 
that they might be going to senj™ 
and Mundy private operatives tp 
him. They were not aware, perha 
expertness he had gained in » 
agents who wished to app 
Cogitating upon these things, heg 
the darkened room and the haf 
reached the vestibule. He coyg 
hear from there the voices of the 
He stilled craftily with his paln 
clicking of the lock as he sprang op 
front door. He closed it then ba 
almost without a sound and descenj 
wide stone steps. It had stopped nj 
but the sidewalks were still shining 
wet. He turned, after a few stm 
look back at the house. A light 
he thought must be the white by 
blinked suddenly out; but the light 
tinued in the room where Walter We 
Markyn and his brother Jeffery 
Third, were discuss’ng his affairs, -f 
cided that, when he had grown up, he 
prefer to own a somewhat larger 
than this; and there was a not quiteg 
prehensible satisfaction in this he 
he went away, wondering where le 
going to sleep. 
The next story in this closely conned 
ed series of P-ewee’s adventures vi 
appear in the next, the July, numba 
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reached for a ball outside the plate and 
placed it neatly over third. A moment 
later he stole, and the roar of the Pitts- 
burgh fans swelled like an organ note. 

In an agony of alarm Tad Cassidy 
shrieked to his father: “Steady, Pop— 
steady!” 

‘Peters lined to center and was out on 
a magnificent running catch that held the 
runner. at second. Above the exultant 
yells of the Wolves rose the challenging 
answer of the Bears as Bull Brady, swing- 
ing three bats, came forward to the plate. 

For the first time in the game Cassidy 
looked to his manager for advice, half 
expecting to see McMasters flash him the 
signal to walk Brady. But the Wolf pilot 
shook his head at Cassidy’s look of in- 
quiry. With two out, it was bad base- 
ball to put the winning run on the bags. 
He must pitch to Brady—Brady, who was 
too poor a fielder for a regular job, but 
as deadly a batter in the pinches as ever 
swung a club in the majors. 

Standing out there in the center of the 
diamond, Cassidy stee'ed himself for the 
supreme test. He knew Brady would kill 
a curve ball waist high and on the out- 
side. He was crowding the plate and set 
for it. Wild Bill drove the batter back 
with two fast balls straight at his head 
and then shot two strikes low and just 
above the knees, each ball barely cutting 
the inside corner. Brady moved at 
neither. 

Cassidy drew a deep breath, and in the 
shadow of his glove held before his mouth, 
dripped tobacco-juice upon the ball. All 
through the game he had gone through 
the motion of throwing the spitball, but 
they knew he was bluffing. He had never 


thrown it. The ball had always left his 
hand dry. Brady grinned derisively. 

“Steady, Pop!” .The quavering cry 
from the Wolves’ dugout pierced the 
hush that descended on the park like a 
blanket. 

Cassidy pitched. Almost as the ball 
left his hand, the Irishman’s heart swelled 
exultantly. The old sense of mastery was 
there. He knew the ball would break as 
sharply as in the old days, knew that it 
was traveling straight for the batter’s 
waistline and that at the last instant it 
would swerve sharply across the _ inside 
corner of the plate. Brady stepped back 
and let it go. 

For an interminable second, Dad 
Hardy, dean of major-league umpires, 
hesitated. Cassidy and his battery mate, 
and Bull Brady and the uniformed figures 
of the Wolves and the Bears quivered in 
their positions awaiting the verdict. 

Finally it came. 

“Ball three!” 

Tim Sweeney whirled on the umpire. 
“No, no!” he shrieked. “You can’t call 
it that. It was over, Tim—it was over!” 

The catcher’s wild protests, backed up 
from bench and coaching-line, were swal- 
lowed up in the triumphant roar from 
bleachers and grandstand. Cassidy was 
in a hole. He would have to put it over 
to Brady or put the winn‘ng run on the 
paths. Wild Bill came hurrying to the 
plate. On his face was the black look of 
rage that characterized him when the 
hunting pack was at his heels. 

“You—you—” he said thickly, “you 
missed it, didn’t you? You wasn’t watch- 
ing the break. You damn’ thief, you’ve 
broke me.” 


Dad Hardy’s eyes were dull witha 
torpor of self-conviction. His mind 
responded automatically to the curve 
he had seen Cassidy using throughout 
game. He had not been expecting 
spitter’s “break,” which did what 
ordinary curve did not. Only afters 
gave his decision did Hardy realiet 
he had committed that worst of all 
pirical sins—mentally decided a play 
fore it was completed. Now he a 
not reverse himself. The damage 
done. 

Plainly as tongue could say it, Ham 
eyes gave Cassidy the message: “I di 
mean to boot it, Bill—go easy on a 
man who loves you.” 

“You—you—” stammered Wild} 
and shoved himself clear of rest 
hands. Tad Cassidy, wearing the mas 
uniform of the Wolves, alone clung ® 
father’s belt: 

“Pop,” he implored, “don’t let ¢ 
throw you out of the game now, #? 
not when we’re almost back. Not i 
Pop—make ’em like it!” 

The boy’s shrill voice penetrated 
man’s obsession. His brain 
Once more he was master of the situ 
Grandstands and bleachers were We 
ing defiance. It was the last rattle a 
dice-box of fortune. Cassidy # 
ball from his catcher’s hand and be 
down on his son. 

“Tad,” he said, “wait over by the 
for me. In about one minute we 
to win this old game. —Do you 
Brady?” an 

The greatest pinch-hitter m the mae" 
transferred a wad of chewing-gum / 
the button on top of his cap to 
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uite well 
esent times ‘to the cemetery,” he rejoined. 
. i PS ithin ten feet of me, and I'll 
to send . sit to Paris.” 
Ives to ‘4 made no reply. His gaunt, 
©, per sniiat figure strode briskly to the pitch- 
ed in aN tox where it stood a moment, a lone- 
apprehend WME reed in the center of the storm. 
ngs, he Ga’ Sweeney's gnarled fingers flashed the 
: aj for another spitter. Cassidy shook 
le coud halle head. The catcher signaled a curve 
hen a fast ball straight over. Still 
Wiitscidy dissented. Finally Sweeney’s 
SPrang OMe concealed from batter and the 
; chin “ing coachers the signal for which 


Cassidy was waiting. 
The pitcher turned his back on the 
te a moment and made a swift motion 


Suddenly Cassidy coiled up like a 
watchspring and lunged forward in full 
stride. The move was unexpectedly 
sudden, but Brady was alert. His quick 
eyes caught the line of the on-coming 
ball shoulder high and on the inside. 
There was nothing on it. He stepped 
back so as to meet the ball well up on the 
bat and put the whole force of his burly 
body into the swing. 

Not until the swing was well started did 
Brady’s eyes telegraph his brain and 
muscles a warning. It was not a fast 
ball that was coming. Neither was it a 
slow one. It was a ball such as a pitcher 
might have served up in the spring of the 
year during batting-practice. It was the 
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ers. From the ranks of Wolfdom went 
up the roar that only a pennant crowd 
can give. 

Wild Bill Cassidy was moving very 
slightly from side to side, his eyes intent 
on a small white object that was falling 
from the sky into his waiting glove. 

“A straight ball and a change of pace,” 
muttered Cassidy. “Father O’Reilly was 
right.” 

The ball plopped into the Irishman’s 
cupped hands. Mechanically he shoved it 
into his hip pocket and turned to go, 
ignoring the hundreds of fans who were 
leaping out of the bleachers. He had 
reached second base when the advance 
wave of the foaming multitude snapped 





} few ith his glove. The outfielders moved very ball that no pitcher in the world him up. Somehow he managed to make 
A light ia % into the shadow of the fences. Into could have been expected to hang the it clear that Tad should be found and 
ite be ] Brady’s eyes flashed the light of pennant on. hoisted up too. A hundred men went in 
: the light@iicimnh, He dug his cleats into the soft In the fraction of a second Brady search of him. 
Walter Mt and set himself for a ball that would slowed his swing. Ninety-nine batters When a man does come back, it is usu- 
effery fame waist high with all the steam that would have missed the ball entirely. Bull ally with both feet. And Wild Bill was 
irs. -F Hid Bill could- put behind it.: Cassidy Brady was the hundredth. His bat swung back. A winding, twisting, howling ava- 
wn up, he going to pitch his arm out on the last under and up. There was the crash of lanche of fans with the two Cassidys borne 
ut larger IaMall and try to buzz it past him. Well, horsehide against wood, and a wild yell aloft at the head, serpentined its way 
eGimbetter men than Cassidy had tried the from the gathered thousands—a yell that over the Pittsburgh ball-yard and “in- 
this ame thing and failed. died in the throats of the Pittsburgh root- formed the world.” 
~~ A DAUGHTER OF DISCONTENT (Continued jrom 
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ing papers informed Keenan that the suc- 
cess of his experiment richly repaid the 
7) efiort expended. 

Daniel Lang and his daughter read the 
papers at breakfast. Three bombs had 
teached their destinations. One man was 
dead; the girl secretary of another was 
horribly mutilated, lacking the hands with 


throughout ifm which to ply her profession; a child had 
expecting flim been blown.to bits, and its father was not 
j empected to survive. Doc had served his 
Only afteriaiy cause well and had reason to feel a pride 
ly realize tim of achievement. 
rst of all Lang read without comment, the grav- 
led a play timp ity of his fine face unaltered by surface 
Now he calm emotions, but he was moved. His break- 
| fast was untasted. Jane was horrified. 
on baby,” she said, “that poor little 
ay it, Hart . 
age: “T ae father regarded her gravely, but 
asy on an il sid no word, 


What do they expect to gain by it?” 


od Wild, the demanded. ““By murdering babies? 
of restra unthinkable, It’s inhuman.” 

g the mas is human,” Daniel said gravely. 
ie clung to a day like this, God must weep over 
on’t let ti “Weep!” Jane’s voice rose. “If I were 
p now, f God 


k. Not aa father shook his head. “When 
atrogate to themselves the functions 
enetrated of God—th To 


ere is always a horror. 


rain clean hot a human function.” 

the situat “But don’t you hate them? Don’t you 
were thamaag ES? t0 see such men tortured—pun- 
idy took OE fan one give exact justice? 


Wea man deals with man, there is no 

m. te—only a clumsy makeshift. 

Gay 28 taken into its hands the 

nse justice under its laws. 

—S I anger where God would 

t > sc i punishments are 

enge. ere is no Divine 

Fg only the working of implacable 

to his We humans do our best—but 
a > We are still human.” 


in the Ms aie. 
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“Would you let these men go unpun- 
ished? Is that what you believe? Surely, 
surely, Father, you have no sympathy 
for this outrage!” 

“Sympathy? A great sympathy, daugh- 
ter.” 

She .was shocked, not comprehending 
his meaning, not understanding that his 
sympathy was not for the individual 
criminal, but for the race which could 
bring forth such a criminal, which could 
produce a man who could conceive it pos- 
sible that amelioration should grow from 
such an act. She wondered if her father 
were callous—if it were possible that he 
could countenance the acts of a terrorist. 
He was a revolutionist, had labored all 
his life to bring about the social revolu- 
tion. Could it be that he contemplated 
such a means? 

He arose suddenly, breakfast un- 
touched, and left the house without a 
word of good-by. Jane perceived that 
he was deeply concerned, for he never 
went away without kissing her with grave 
gentleness. She was frightened. 


ANE went to the office depressed, 

vaguely apprehensive. She nodded to 
Chagnon and seated herself at her desk. 
Presently Chagnon got up and came over 
to her. 

“Mr. Islip asked me to send you in to 
him as soon as you came,” he said in his 
impersonal secretarial tone. 

Jane was surprised but not otherwise 
moved. She had scarcely spoken to 
Abner Islip in the months she had worked 
in his office; her contact with him was 
tenuous. She wondered what he could 
want with her, but she arose promptly 
and stepped through his door. Abner 
Islip was seated at his desk. He did not 
look up. 

“You wished to see me?” said Jane. 

Abner regarded her almost appraisingly 
before he spoke. “Yes,” he said. “Will 


you come here and sit down?” He mo- 
tioned to a deep leather chair beside him. 

Jane obeyed, folded her hands in her 
lap and waited. It was rather embar- 
rassing, for Abner Islip was openly study- 
ing her in a detached, impersonal way. 
It was not ill-mannered. His demeanor 
toward her was perfectly courteous. 

“You are a remarkably beautiful young 
woman, Miss Lang,” he said suddenly, 
and paused. Jane made no reply; indeed, 
there was no reply to make to such a 
statement. “I remember considering 
your appearance when you came here to 
work,” he said. “I rather hesitated, but 
there was also a certain poise—and shall 
we say an appearance of common sense? 
—that influenced me.” He paused again; 
and still, obviously, no reply was expected 
from her. 

“Do you know my son?” he asked. “I 
mean  socially—outside of business 
hours?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Cleghorn would see to that,” he said 
as if to himself. Then: “I have here 
a number of bills, among which is a rather 
large bill from a florist. Cleghorn neg- 
lected to pay it, and the man sent it to 
me. That is how I came to be interested. 
It seems that the bulk of these flowers 
have gone to you.” 

“He has sent me a great many,” said 
Jane, mentally arraying her forces to 
repel attack. 

“This has led me to make inquiries— 
and to draw a few independent conclu- 
sions. Mind, Miss Lang, I am not criti- 
cising you. I comprehend perfectly that 
your activities outside of business hours 
are not my affair. My son’s activities 
are my affair. Are you, by any chance, 
the young woman who disappeared so 
mysteriously a little time ago when Cleg- 
horn struck that child?” 

“T am,” she said, striving to keep a 
note of defiance out of her voice. 
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“Miss Lang, I am going to com 
you. I think you have more braing 
my son. I have studied Cleghorn, 
has a number of tendencies 
natural under the circumstan 
which I deplore. Do you think 
is—shall we say in love with you?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Merely fascinated by your beauty, f 
suppose that is it. Rather an unsafe gal 
dition for you, is it not? If ¢ 
were really in love with you—] mean i 
say, if he found that his happiness 
in marrying you,—I am not Sure Wht 
steps I should take. It is Possible thy 
I might not object. . That Would depen 
upon yourself. But that is not the cay, 
as I see it. Perhaps you fancy the m 
ter might come to marriage; you a 
intelligent and may be planning to ig 
end. If so, I could not’ allow you i 
marry my son. That would be ang 
matter of bargain and sale—a bad ip 
gain for both of you. But I dog 
marriage enters into the matter at @ 
What do you think?” 

“That I shall not answer that question” 
she said. 

He nodded. “I am acting in this m 
ter selfishly—but, I think, for your a 
vantage, nevertheless. I know Cleghn, 
as I said. He is careless. Out of seit 
is out of mind, with him. Thereforelm 
going to discharge you. Perhaps thati 
unjust, but I do not think so. If I my 
give you a word of advice, it is notts 
recall yourself to Cleghorn’s memory, 
This is not a matter of class distinctions 
I do not object to you socially. If yu 
turn out to be the sort of woman yu 
have it in you to be, Cleghor is mf 
good enough for you. If you are merdy 
carrying on an affair with him—whid 
I admit, seems doubtful to me—o i 
you are planning to marry him for mong 
and position,—which is a great deal neat 
to the mark, I imagine—then you # 
not at all the sort of person I want fora 
daughter. I am acting on the Jatt 
supposition. You will, of course, d# 
you like.” He paused and then spokes 
if he had forgotten her presence. “I wal 
Cleghorn would love some fine girl, som 
girl who would love him and steady him 
any girl, rich or poor.” 

Strangely enough, Jane was not @ 
raged. Somehow she sympathized wil 
Abner Islip, respected him. 

“T shall direct Mr. Chagnon to ml 
you two months’ pay, Miss Lang. Ani 
finally, if this step does not put am 
to the matter, I shall be forced to tat 
other steps. Am I clear?” — 

Jane stood up, half of a mind to del 
this man to his face, to tell him she 
marry his son in spite of him, 
her own purposes. But she did not Se 
remained silent. ; 

“Good-by, Miss Lang,” he said gravel 
“I regret that this seemed necessalyy 
wish I could prove to you that love . 
very wonderful thing—a thing not to 
trifled with. I know, because I 
been denied so much of it.” cil 

Jane started to the door, having ie 
no reply of any sort to Islip. 
she should say something, justify pay 
perhaps argue the matter, but 4 Sy 
pride prevented her from doing Soni 
sat down at her desk and began t0 , 
with her belongings. Then, SUGGES: 
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looked up and caught Chagnon’ 
her. a 

“I’ve been discharged,” she said hi 

Chagnon was astonished, - but his 
tarial manner did not permit 9 gi 
of astonishment. “Indeed!” he said 
committally. 

“I’m to go at once.” 

“Very well,” said Chagnon, ; 
hurt by his detached manner pp 
the news. She went to her lockers 
put on her hat and coat. “Good-by."g 
said coldly. eh 

Chagnon ‘arose. “Good-by,” fe gi 
and then approached her, dropping 
the moment—and almost furtiveli 
professional manner. “I hope yoy 
come to Mrs. Chagnon and myself ols 
Mrs. Chagnon likes you very much @ 
will be disappointed if you don't con 

Jane looked at him with sudden mi 
tude. She even extended her tw 
“Thank you,” she said. “I shall” 


>" her way home in the train Jane} 
gan to appreciate the results of i 
discharge, first in relation to her fathe 
He would have to be told, andg 
dreaded the telling 

She admitted herself to the house, Tw 
servant was out, doubtless shopping g 
the grocer’s. 

Jane sat down before her father’s del 
and rested her head on her hands, § 
she sat thinking, oblivious to her 
roundings: thinking of what Abner Ii 
had said to her; thinking about { 
Chagnons; thinking about Weeks Ledyai 
and his manner of taking leave of 
when he had accompanied her home. 
one does at such times, she allowed li 
eyes to move about without guardiansy 
not sensing what she saw. They reste 
upon her father’s desk, upon correspon 
ence lying open there, and without ile 
tion she read—abstractedly. One bid 
note lay under her eyes, and she reali 
again and again mechanically witha 
sensing a word of it—as if it had bes 
some meaningless 
with the suddenness of a blow, the won 
became plain—stood out like lettes 4 
light against a background of night. 

It was typewritten, signed only 
initials: 


Dear Lang: 

Here is a sample of the bomb—i 
loaded. By this time we have proved 
to you that it is a success. 

“4 PY. 


That was all, but it was confound 
“A sample of the bomb!” That 
have but one meaning: her father™ 
concerned with bombs. That — 
the morning papers—that was te 
of the easel Mer father had been oi 
cerned in that—in that murder of aD 
that mutilation of a girl! She felt # 
must be mad, that the thing was a0 
cination, and she read the note agaia 
again, took it in her hands to ; 
herself of its reality. he je saw 
small container on the desk, Ope | 

Numbed by the horas ber 
ery, Jane examined it, still mee , 
2 like nothing she had ever ee 
fore; yet she recognized it for what It 
recognized its purpose and sem 
manner of its use. It was the 
the bomb to be sent through the es 
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opened haps, at some breakfast- 

; and oF by alas em — 
j his wife, his babies! 

Sm saa can only be likened to 

those of a person who drives peacefully 

a road and suddenly crashes into | 

car upon a curve. There was q 

the sudden impact, the crowding of hours 4 

into a second, the dazed semiconscious- 





































She groped. ; 
+ Of rece aie teiher" Danie! Lang, with whom 


r locker she had lived for years, with whom she 
100¢-by,” “had breakfasted that very morning, was 4 
4 murderer, a sender of bombs! He had 
: even discussed the outrage with her—and 
roppit i ow, as she recalled his words, he had 
nie seemed to condone it. His words might 
~ be taken in that manner. She was weak, 
myself o cold, trembling with stark horror. Then 
came a sort of panic terror. She wanted 
: scream, to run. 
sudden g She paced up and down, her hands 
al tlenched together, striving for — J S 
BE thought and self-control. But constantly PE 
‘ ‘there beat upon her brain the one ARLS EWELRY ILVERWARE 
rain Jom thought: “I must go. I must go away. 
IT must go away from here.” 
The thought crystallized into resolution: 
d, aad she would go. She could not remain in 
that polluted house, could not remain in 











roe a hase inhabited by her father. She 
t im again, to J 

father’ Sas nme tr ee ah SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 

a $@ 

a. her s HE human race writes letters in its 

Abner k crises. The files of our courts prove 

- about tm {at men and women often fly to pen 

necks Led and ink in their moments of agony. 








leave of Jane went again to the desk, took paper 
' aad ink and wrote. She wrote rapidly, TH 

7 a Sago a acento, peta FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
vuardianeh result did not seem hysterical. 

They wr “Father,” she wrote, “I have seen this NEW YORK 

correspniin ler and this bomb. It is horrible. I 


| am 4% going away. I must never see you 
io am.” Then she signed her name. 









































Bei me She went to her room, packed necessary 
lly withod belongings into a large case and started 
it had beam GoM the stairs. The doorbell rang; and Paris LONDON 

Te the case against the wall, she 
th Opened the door. Two men stood there. 25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 
e letiell “Does Daniel Lang live here?” 
f night. “Yes.” —_ ——— ——— 
d only will the are Federal officers. We have — 

Tie hinay seat nes scble of strange | L_WWALLACE IRWIN'S GREATEST STORY IN JULY | 





phenomena. In that instant, realizing the 
bomb—w- fm “ger to her father, the result to him 
ave proved when these officers should find that bomb 
his desk, and her equally incriminating 





P.V. Ter eh 9 only for his safety. 

Ktor of him departed; her duty to 

confound - fave him € apparent; her protec- 
That Me instinct aroused itself. She must 


> father WHE Sve her father from this thing. 
‘ ame calm, unnaturally calm. 


ater nts were clear, with a cold, 
ad be pinful clarity. _ She bowed to the officers 


Vv 
F 


























mm, is not at home,” she said. z , ory = 
i), paused awkwardly before her Says MARION DAVIES, the Screen Star, 
nde their errand made sud- Ff I think your 
ak opt said the elder of the i PMultiuear ells 
Rs ather is a radical. That 3 / flattering and 
nic ait last night—” I; = 2-2 much.” 
00 a oh d. Of course it is absurd.” PPR oe sd FA es 
‘what it 1 sto «Rate saying: “I must get if pi mantiens dealer’s name. 
ensed t n desk. I must hide those FULD, TRAUBE & CO. 
ess. . I must hide those things.” Dept. H., 103 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
the s ras SEC 
h the » Said the man. 
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She: shrugged her shoulders, “j 
do no harm. I will go up to my - 
out of your way, and leave the house ty 
you. 

: : “Better keep her here,” growled tk 

é io : younger man. 

Ns RANC a. Jane looked at him steadily, and} 
. U : flushed. “It is not necessary to be w. 
pi ov OF ithe a ~~, it, I trust,” she gi 

, 66 e 7 y S ces x 
Lire, ACCIDENT ; may ie'a.” oa 
Burciary, Fire ' “It will be as well if you go to yor 
room,” said the older man; “byt ¢ 
course, you must not leave the houp? 

“I understand,” she said coldly, ang 
turning her back, she mounted the stain 
It was only the strength of her resolutig 
that carried her to the top, ‘for her knes 
trembled, and she felt weak, powerles 
very frightened. 

She entered her room and sat thr 
shivering, listening. The men were 
ginning their search. She stole @uiely 
to the stairs and looked- down} listin) 
with bated breath. They were in theh 

She moved stealthily’te he 
father’s room, darted to the’ dak 
snatched the bomb and the two notes and 
thrust them into the bosom of her dress. 

It was as if she were independent d 
her own body, were forcing some weighly, 
foreign matter to move by the mere fore 
of her will, but she succeeded, restrainel 
the faintness that was coming over he 
and again reached her own room. Ther, 
in safety for the moment, she compel 
herself to stand before the mirror and t 
arrange the things she concealed so tht 
their presence in her clothing would no 
be suspected. 

After a time—she did not know hor 
long—she. heard the men ascending th 
stairs. She got to her feet and stood a 
her door. 

“This is my room,” she said almost a 
a whisper. “Father’s room is there, Th 

. servant sleeps in the other bedroom.” 

Dual Protectors | She heard them fumbling throug be 

° : ather’s papers and speaking together » 

Of the American Home ¥ aiiad slaes the words indistinguis 
HAT home would be without the beneficent insurance able to her. They were a long timeil 
policy which restores and repairs after loss and damage ? wopeere “ that room, and when they came out, i 

Without i those c phes, beyond the power of individuals to was with a mass of papers tied in bundles. 

prevent, would be complete. And we thi with 2 A é 

protection of a COLT to thwart harmful and evil influences which, unless prevented, lead to catastrophe. They were seizing her father’s corte 

Thus—the stealthy shadow of the auto thief seen from the bold hold-up man who has stopped your car,on Hi@ij | spondence—and she did not know wht 


bedroom window at garage door, vanishes the lonely highway becomes a shrinki : . : 
Lio the night when mong nd him with a COLT. he finds you argue witha COLT | _— - dreadful secrets it might contain. 


The eorhing fags fd pine who, with va fades we = dhaal gootoctors of Amesion n homes, ‘i “Tm sp we ust look at your room 
ance in hi rt for a wrong, means to ma insurance policy which provides a recompense : miss,” said the older man. 

i h fa when - those losses whi ; ? Z 
Ly tf ot eee COL 7 Automatic Betsh or COLT Revaloce which Ferd mie She stood aside and watched them, col 
The nightprowlercaughtupon yourverandahasnoother 8 the unpreventable danger. | scious every instant of the articles 


hought but flight, instead of the savage rushhe - ing’ es : ast. W ing wi 
tated, when he cames facto face witha C LT. ental Money can Buy Roti cee Sk satay, e pressed against her breast, wondering wilh 


Instead of battling the futile resistance of empty hands, Drop in and talk it over with your dealer. numb horror if they would search her—t 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. fam | if they would take her to some police 
HARTFORD, CONN. mm |station to be searched. If they did 9%, 
Goit's Revolvers Gols Automatic Pietols i | what could she do? i 
Actomatic Machine Gane Actometio wannine Rion Presently they were through. W 
they had found she did not know. 
tried to read their faces, or theirs wert 
not faces of the readable sort. 
“T think we are finished,” said the mal 
“My father—” she said. 
“Tf he is innocent, no ha 
to him, miss,” said the man 
are taking these papers.” 
She an. Br to fos what they had found 
if there was other evidence of her !# 7 
guilt, but she dared ‘not trust peo 
speak. The officers went downstalls 


AwiID (Q 

A \ the 
JEN RY (od) out of the sage Jane sank ng, 
a dia Vay) 2 floor where she had bee 4 
2? Money Camm, JBr57” fainting, but tired, so tired—and rele 
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Seen under a Stropping keeps the tiny teeth 











> 
Like the leaf 
of a book 


The AutoStrop Razor 
blade opens for cleaning 
like the leaf of a book. To 
clan, simply rinse and 
dry. Nothing to unscrew 
—nothing to take apart 
and reassemble. The same 
lever that releases the 
blade adjusts it for close 
or medium shaving. 








powerful magnifying 
glass a razor blade 


of the blade in perfect alignment 


unstropped looks — provides a smooth, keen edge 


like a saw edge 


for every shave 


A new sharp shavin3 
edge every mornin? 


That annoying pull when the 
razor fails to cut cleanly 


—the painful scraping that 
often results when you bear 
down too hard 


—the bother and expense of 
putting in a new blade every 
so often 


— all these troubles can be 
traced directly to a razor blade 
that has lost its first keen 


edge. 


No safety razor blade can 
keep its original keenness for 
more than one or two shaves 
—not without stropping. 


Stropping—that’s the real 
secret of shaving comfort! 


Built right into the frame of 
the AutoStrop Razor is a 


Auto‘Strop Razor 


remarkable self-stropping 
device — simple and efficient— 
which renews the fine, keen 
edge of the AutoStrop blade 
day after day. 


. You don’t have to take the 
razor apart nor even remove 
the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head, and 
move the razor back and forth 
along the strop. In 10 seconds 
you have a new, sharp shaving 
edge. 500 cool, comfortable 
shaves are guaranteed from 
every dozen AutoStrop blades. 


Don’t put up any longer 
with the pull and scrape of 
unstropped blades. Begin 
tomorrow to get the comfort ofa 
“new” sharp shaving edge every 
morning. Ask your dealer 
about the AutoStrop Razor free 
trial plan. 


RAZOR 


x 
ALU 


id 


— sharpens itself 


Standard set consists of: 
silver-plated, self-stropping razor, 
selected leather strop, 

twelve blades, 

all in a neat, leather case. 




















HERCULES 
POWDERS 


Scene in one of the Hercules 
Powder Company’s packing 
houses. 


The Dynamite Maker 
and the Food Supply 


The dynamite maker’s service to all of us does 
not consist solely of placing explosives in the 
aands of the miner for the production of our 
coal and metals. The labor of these men in the 
Hercules plants is also closely connected with 
the most fundamental of all industries — agri- 
culture. Their work helps to provide the food 
that nourishes us. 


With the increase in tne country’s population, 
new agriculturai lands are required to sustai~ it, 
and these are being secured by reclaiming our 
vast areas of stump and swamp land. Hercules 
Dynamite is being used extensively in developing 
these sources of food supply that have hitherto 
lain dormant and unproductive. 


The sixty million acres of swamp land in this 
country—now a menace to public health—await 
the product of the dynamite maker to transfer 
them into fertile, productive farms, It has been 
stated by Government authorities that one man 
with dynamite can dig as much ditch as six men 
with picks and shovels. 


In many sections of the country, our Agricultural 
Service Men are demonstrating the use of explo- 
sives to land owners and contractors. If you 
desire further information, write the Agricultural 
Department of the Company at Wilmington, 
Delaware. “Progressive Cultivation,” a 68- 
page booklet, gives full information about the 
use of explosives for agricultural purposes. © 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Dél. 
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They had not searched her. If they had 
found nothing else, she had saved her 
father. At least, she had done her best, 

Presently she forced herself to get up, 
to go downstairs and to put on hat and 
coat. Her resolution to leave that house 
was unshaken, but she dared not Jeg 
yet. From the window she observed the 
officers walk slowly down the street, gy 
them turn a distant corner. Then gy 
hurried down to the furnace, and ing 
moment the objects she had conceal 
had been destroyed forever. 

She found her case open and its egy 
tents rumpled. This made repackigg 
necessary. In another ten minutes gy 
left the house, leaving with it her old fife 
behind her, cutting the bonds which bound 
her to things as they had been befom 
and facing a future which she was unable 
to visualize. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CSN ISLIP awoke ina strange 
bedroom. He was alone. His head 
pained dully. His first thought on awak- 
ing was one of thankfulness that he wa 
awake—a phenomenon that those who 
have ever suffered from nightmare wil 
appreciate. “Thank God I’m awake and 
that dream is over,” was his first drowsy 
thought. He raised upon his elbow and 
looked about him. Various parts of his 
body hurt, and for an instant he wor 
dered if he had been injured and wer 
in a hospital. And then suddenly be 
knew he had dreamed no dream, that his 
nightmare was reality. 

He pressed his face into the pillow 
a paroxysm of wretchedness—for at best 
he was only a boy, with the vision and 
the impulses and the lack of self-reliance 
of a boy. Anna Clotts was dead, mu 
dered, and he stood accused of the crime! 
Last night stood out distinctly, with bit 
ter sharpness in his mind—up to a ce 
tain point. Then all was hazy. Het 
called approaching the roadhouse, walk 
ing down the black lane, the cry and the 
half-discerned struggle on the wharf, 
then the attack upon himself. He had 
been let go, and he had fled, but what 
had happened after that he remembered 
but vaguely. He had driven and drivel 
Somehow Ruth Deyo was mixed a 
the matter, how he could not say. 
now where was he? 

Cleghorn lifted himself in bed and 
called. He called again. The 
opened, and Finney Chagnon entered. 

Cleghorn stared at him, unable to make 
Chagnon’s presence a reality, to fit # 
into the picture at all. It was Ue 
countable. 

“Finney!” he said. “Finney!” _ 

“Good morning, Cleghorn.” Finney 
walked over to the bed. “How do ya 
feel—better?” 

“Where am I?” 

“In the spare bedroom in my apalt 
ment.” 

Cleghorn stared. “In your apartment 
—your apartment? How did I get here?” 
Finney smiled a trifle. “You sto 
abruptly against a tree outside—and We 

carried you in.” ; 

Cleghorn closed his eyes and tried 
remember. Ruth Deyo had been 4 
of that vague nightmare. What had she 
to do with it? He thought he 
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He little thought that 
id its Con TO the night was 
repackitg Mier, fate. would cast 


\inutes she for this infant’s life 
hich bound wouldit be three hours 
en befom, Mr three score years and 
was unable n? 





a Gate — anda Baby's life 


for at bet HP’ DRE fine boy, isn’t he, Nurse?” said the It was the best equipped, best protected in the 
Ye proud young father. “Tomorrow you're going city. But in spite of fire escapes, fire hose, and 
dead, mur IP? kt me hold him for a moment.” every seeming precaution the demon had done 
the cote’ BH twas. aload off his mind to know that the his work. Ten persons had been sacrificed. 


to a ce mtwofor whom he cared for so deeply were ina 

y. Het Mhospital where they would be well taken care of. You—what are you doing to make the lives of the 
m, No fear that anything would go wrong, doctors patients in your hospital safe? Have you installed in your 
ry ad 


vithi building that watchman who never sleeps, the Grinnell 
wharf, and gewithin call, a nurse always on duty. Could any- het ; ae 
He lad Mthing more be asked? Automatic Sprinkler System? No other protection is fool 


“but. what proof and failure-proof. No bungling nor palsied fingers 


| a : 3 ie oy 
— Midnight — on ol oF eS CN genres oe ee wh constant—automatic. When the fire 
xed up in geemding and nerve-racking work by heroic nurses, 

say. Ant Goctors and firemen. The watchword of the new age is Service. What 


dad HB Anoth ‘ better way can you serve than by seeing that a Grinnell 
* » the ah ior little baby beter safe, thanks Automatic Sprinkler System is installed in the hospitals, 
ntered. furse who thought more of its safety than schools and institutions of your community? 
ic to male (me did of her own. The young mother lay at 


to ft # ite point of death, her fight for life doubled by Read—"“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” 


posure and cold. This instructive booklet will wake you up to the penalty paid by those 


! ? who have neglected to provide adequate fire protection. A penny for a 
’ Finney Safe Why had the father and the deluded postal is a small price to pay for human lives. Write for it now. Address 


w do you (Punic thought that hospital safe? the Grinnell Company, Inc., 273 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. L 






-z| GRINNELL @ COMPANY 






Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts 
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bered seeing her and speakines ie 
* and a resulting feeling of pega 
curity. It seemed to him tha | ' 
- = oo been on his mind, had somehen | 
4 refuge and safety. That war 
peat sy. had hunted for her. E : 


“Is anybody else here?” hem 
“My wife and sister—ands 


He is asleep on the davennm 
Thought he'd better stay to sam 
' Ww Ww Ww made out.” ; 
“Ledyard He doesnt 
any more,” Cleghorn said in # y/ 


“f : tone. “He doesn’t like me & an 
sister doesn’t like me. I sort of ty 

ber her—last night. She gag 

saw her?” 

“She patched you up. Shey 
you know.” J 

“TIs—is anybody else here? 
been looking for me?” °. @ 

“No. Nobody knows you§ 
It looked rather as if you hag 
some kind of a row, so we thou 
best to wait till you waked up 

“The papers—have you seen ff 
ing papers?” ‘ 

“Ves,” 

Cleghorn looked at Finney wa 
ish appeal. “Was there—did th 
say anything about—me?” 

“Not a word.” 
x The boy wanted to ask more 
ERS er * we Y but he dared not ask all of th 

a ¥ “Where are my clothes?” 
; “Think you better get up?” @ 

“T’ve—got to get up.” 

“Guess we better ask Rutt 
the boss.” 2 


For fine hair and healthy scalp 8y | BEFORE Cleghom could pl 


~~ ney went to the door and callga 

The condition of a girl’s or a woman’s hair reflects es Ruth, your patient’s awake. ant 
the health of her scalp. If the scalp glows with i : get up. Better come see about ms 
health, the hair will glisten with beauty. The Pro- & = ; Presently she came in, her fagg 
phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brush is so constructed strong arg | body very Se 
that the choice, extra-stiff, thin, straight-up-and-down morning, S26 680 ee 

. and walking to the bed, placed 

rows of bristles thoroughly massage the scalp each on his forehead and see 
time it’s used, completely brushing each strand, smooth- Her hand was not steady. 
ing out all snarls and tangles, and helping to endow “You are not to get up,” 
the whole gleaming mass with a soft, silken, fine-spun trifle sharply. “Could you eats 
quality. breakfast? I’ll prepare it for ya 


The bristles are permanently fastened through a Kine on . coulda’ Sam 7 
non-tarnishable aluminum face into a durable, special ol pies 
tr . Ea ave no right to compel 
composition bed. Always sold in the Yellow Box. are 


. ; said coldly. “If you are sensiti 
Send for free book which fully describes the several Vax will try to eat—and stay im 


, ; fo» Bhi ree 
attractive styles and finishes. Ue ds " His eyes were upon her intensey 
Sr 


turin .: ° o ¢ . Please stay here” 
Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. biZs, ap ae a # pine he hen § 
Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush ’ “Will you come back?” fam 

re dharag: ny o stay in bed—if you'll come O® 

Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal he in the yoom.” 4 
She felt the boyish appeal ina 

sensed something of the tem 
gripped him. Her cheeks, which. 
pale, took on a tinge of color, # 
averted her face. “I will Bam 
breakfast to you,” she said, # 
chill into her voice. : 
Ruth left the room, and Leqyas 
in and sat down on the edge of 

“T’ve been waiting for you 

he said. “I thought maybe tem 
be something I could do. 1) 
around to see.” — 
“Nobody can do anything, 7% 
said hopelessly. . 

— “Look here, Cleghorn,” wet 
awkwardly, “it looks as if Yous 
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at you. can do with $3000 


Vf 


COMPLETELY 
STOCKED 
@” EVEREADY ="@ 11 


ns 
» > 
contest! 


10000°In Cash Prizes 


Win $3000 with 12 Words 


HINK what you could do nght now 

with $3000.00 in cash! It’s hard to 
save that much—harder to borrow it. Some- 
one will win it—easily—get it in a lump 
sum and in cash by ae 8 in the best 
answer to the Eveready Daylo $10,000.00 
Contest Picture on pes. beginning June 
1 by Daylo dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


104 Cash Prizes totalling $10.0002% 


will positively be paid to contestants 


List of Prizes Contest Conditions 
1 First Prize $3,000.00 YY’ E Anyone may enter. There 
1 Second Prize 1,000.00 is no cost or obligation. If 


, two or more contestants sub- 
3 Prizes—$500.00 each 1,500.00 _ 4 mit the identical answer se- 
4 Prizes—$250.00cach 1,000.00 A -_ lected by the judges for any 
5 Prizes—$200.00cach 1,000.00 garremies — Ptize, o = sweet of “ 
10 Prizes—$100.00 each 1,000.00 MAZDA BULBS eat i ake ce i. 1920; 
10 Prizes—$ 50.00 each 500.00 ends midnight, August 1, 
20 Prizes—$ 25.00 each 500.00 Thi sil window, 1920. Art editors of “‘ Life” 


50 Prizes—$10.00 each 500.00 sign identifies deal- will judge the answers and 
ee pots i a make the awards. Com- 
104 Prizes, Total exhibit the plete Contest Rules 
Eveready Daylo are printed ,on 
$10,000.00 Con- Contest Blanks 


another 
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Washing dishes in summer 


| es a pretty hot job if you have to heat up the 
whole house for a little hot water. Of course 
our grandmothers had to do it, then cart it all 
over the house. There was no other way. 


But now-a-days, with a Pittsburg Automatic 
Gas Water Heater in the cellar, we simply turn 
the faucet and draw as much hot water as we 
need. Nobody suffers from the excessive heat 
of coal or gas range. 


For kitchen, bath, laundry or lavatory, the 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater will de- 
liver rust-free hot water in any amount at the 
rate of ONE CENT for ten gallons. All you do 
is turn the faucet. No striking matches, light- 
ing fires or shoveling coal. 


The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater 
can do this because it knows more than a human 
about saving gas. For every bit of gas burned 
it hands out the equivalent in hot water. Just 
get your gas company or plumber to install one 
for you. Then pay for it in ten easy payments. 
In a short time you will wonder how you made 
out so long without it. 

There are several types of Pittsburg Automatic 

Gas Water Heaters. Write us the number of 

eople in your home, the number of hot water 
aucets, etc., and we will be glad to make rec- 
ommendations without obligating you in any way. 


Architects see Sweet's Architectural Edition, Pages 1294 to 1297. 
PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 
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some sort of a mess. Of course J 
know what, but if there’s anything | 
do—anybody I can see, or ap 
—you know darn well I’m your ge 
don’t want to stick my nose int 
affairs—” ts 

Cleghorn shook his head. “T'yg mi 
get up—and find out. It’s this gam 
to know, that rips me open.” 

“Can’t I find out for you?” : 

“You're sure there was nothing jg 
papers?” 

“Not a word. I looked to see” 

Cleghorn closed his eyes, Hew 
thinking, thinking, trying to rememby 
actly what had happened, and how 
happened. It came back to him 
and more distinctly. He remember 
emerging upon the wharf. He sawa 
striking and striking again, saw a w 
body, limp, senseless, lifted by pa 
arms and hurled into the black 
He knew it was Anna Clotts. Then 
one had leaped on him from behind. 
remembered that oily voice: “T say 

i I saw you kill her!” ‘a 
a call to another, a man with a f 
name, for help to hold him. The 
man had mentioned his own name 
was it? He could not remember, butt 
man had told the other—the man 
had killed the girl: “You and I just 
this man kill Anna Clotts. It’s y 
Islip.” 

He remembered all that with ten 
distinctness, remembered how they til 
searched him and found Anna's [éig 
Then they had let him go. Why 
they let him go? Why had they mm 
turned him over to the police? Het 
to reason it out, and when he re 
those last menacing words, a small 
quickened in his heart: “You're comm 
in handy to us—worth more dead # 
alive. You'll hear from us damn’ som 
Then: “All you got to do is what yor 
told—or sit and hear this told to a july 

There had seemed to be an option® 
this last threat. He was to do as he 
told, or be given up to trial. That me 
that he would be given a chance 
something—and if he did it, he wom 
not be denounced. There was hope® 
this. In his present state of mind he@ 
not comprehend the frightful possil 
ties that lurked in the words; all heme 
was the possibility that he would notit 
denounced as Anna Clotts’ murderet. 


H® opened his eyes and looked we 
Ledyard. “You can’t do anylilg 
old man. Nobody can do anything 
wait.” 

Ruth Deyo came in with a tray, 
Ledyard left them alone. | 

“Try to eat,” Ruth said in her mos 
rofessional tone. : 
A “If you'll stay! I want—I want 0% 
you. I—when you're here, everyiil 
seems—better.” 

“T'll stay—a little while, at least 

“I saw you last night, didnt I? 

“Ves,” th 

“T_did I say anything to you? ; 
all confused, but—what did I say 
gr a sat % 

“You're not eating.” z 

Obediently he ate a little toast 
then he asked segarven E 

“Why do you dislike mer | 

eee, because I despise #3 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


Can you feel right 
carrying shabby luggage 


NOWLEDGE that one’s personal 
appearance is correct in every detail 
gives one a sense of complete satisfaction; 
while one is painfully conscious of even a 
fancied lack in this regard. 


Yet you often see well dressed men and 
women carrying shabby, out-dated luggage. 


What looks like indifference to style in 
luggage is really ignorance of the things 
that constitute good luggage. 


Men andwomen who are critical about the 
style and material of clothes, hats, shoes, will 
not be denied either style or qualityin travel- 
ing equipment—w hen they know thefacts. 


And the facts are simply these — that 
there are so many varying qualities in lug- 
gage, so many cheapening processes that 


never show until a trunk or bag is used— 
that reliance should be placed upon a name 
like Belber. This guarantees metropolitan 
style, picked materials and quality through 
and through. 


For thirty years the Belber Company has 
been building fine luggage on the principle 
that there can be no true and lasting style 
without sound quality back of it. 


It is this principle that has made Belber 
the largest makers of fine traveling goods 
in the world. 


Every good dealer will tell you that 
Belber is always the choice of the accom- 
plished traveler. Ask this dealer to show 
you the newest styles of Belber Wardrobe 
Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 
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For description of the Fitted Suit Case shown above write for Booklet F 
If you are interested in a Wardrobe Trunk write for Booklet E, 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OU have been entertained by a gracious 

hostess —a little dinner party, perhaps, to 
which you have been invited by a business friend. | 
A gift of flowers next day will express the appre- 
ciation you feel. The girl you danced with, who 
was good to you in finding other partners —a 
gift of flowers next day is the tribute you owe. 


For every occasion and sentiment—give Flowers. 
Brighten the home with the cheery presence of 
fragrant blossoms. Let flowers add their charm 


to your table at every meal. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can 
deliver fresh flowers in any city or town 
in the United States and Canada through 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 


The florist displaying the sign “Say it with 
Flowers” is a member of the Society of American 
Florists, which enables him to serve you better 
when you buy flowers. 





© 1920 8. A.F. @O.M, 
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like you!” The exclamation 
be wrenched from her. — 

He considered a few moments #4 
lence. “What do I do that makes 
despise me?” Ei 

“We wont talk about it?” SS 

“Honestly, Miss Deyo—I dona 
I’m bad.” bi 

“I don’t know what you wogiim 
bad,” she said coldly. ‘fee 

“You mean the things the papers | 
said about me.” Ria: 

“I mean what I’ve seen. Look ate 
now—last night—” a 

“Miss Deyo, I give you my wend 
I did nothing wrong last night—pothae 

“You needn’t explain to me, Th 
no necessity. It—it doesn’t interestga 

“It interests me. Miss Deyo, white 
happens, whatever you may see opie 
or whatever becomes of me, I wantme 
to believe that I did nothing last name 
nothing wrong. I give you my wore 
I was~innocent.. Will you: beliéveum 
Miss Deyo—no matter what happen 

“T don’t understand. What cay ie 
pen? What do you mean?” BE 

“I don’t know what may happen 
sibly something dreadful. I am tim 
you the truth. Will you promise tie 
lieve me?” BG 

She did believe him. In spite ofa 
self she believed him—and her heartai 
ened toward him. * 

“It is none of my business—but iam 
want me to, I believe you.” .f 

He closed his eyes again and lay 
Present!y she looked down at hima 
found his eyes fixed on her face inten 
with a strange expression—one of apiam 
of devotion almost doglike. | © 

“I know how I came to be here" 
said. “I remember.” ‘ 

“You mustn’t talk any more,” 

He gave no heed. “I told you la 
night, didn’t I, that I had been huntig 
for you? That was queer—that I shoul 
hunt for you. I was—my brain wasa 
mixed up, but it seemed to me as if! 
kad to find you. I felt as if I wouldk 
safe if I could find you. It was quet 
I don’t understand it.” He frowned wil 
perplexity. “It seemed to me as if 
body in the. world could do any good bi 
you; that was it—as if I were a ship 
a storm, and you were a safe harba- 
you know, like that. And when I s¥ 
you, the—the nightmare seemed tom 
away, and I felt safe.” : 

“You were out of your mind,” she sai 
in a low voice. ‘There had been 4 
Shock affects people strangely.” 

“T’ve never seen you more than a dom 
times.” 

She got up abruptly and went to i 
window as she had done last 
eyes followed her in perplexity. 
Nobody ever made me feel that 
before—safe,” he said musingly. 

She turned upon him as if he had® 
raged her. “Be still,” she said. 
you be still?” He sat up, astonished, 9 
her face flush and then grow white, 9 
her clenched hands go to her che a 
heard a sob as she turned swiftly 
left the room. He gazed alter 
startled and bewildered. 


This timely and virile story reaches 
some especially interesting 
in the next, the July issue, of The 
Book Magazine. - P 
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Many a dance goes begging when 
the other attraction is NABISCcO—and 
there’s many a longing glance toward 
the refreshment table as the dance 
goes on. 

Napsisco is as truly queen of the 
dance as it is queen of desserts. 

Two other welcome partners are 
ANOLA and RAMONA—sO captivating, 
so festive, so fascinating. 


Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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| SOMETHING ON THE SIDE 


L 


( Continued from 
page 61) 





sordid days of the struggle to make both 
ends meet, to “hold up their end” in the 
life about them, that so much youth and 
gayety was left in her. She was aston- 
ished, too, that she could spend so much 
so unregretfuily. But above and beyond 
all else, what astonished her was the 
change it all had made in Vincent. Once 
so cautious, so timid even, when he spent 
his all to keep pace with those other 
spenders, “the crowd,” Vincent now flung 
his money about like a sailor. 

He had changed, indeed. 

That change, however, the way he flung 
money about, was not the only change in 
Vincent. There were other changes. 
Milly was soon to see them 

“Where’s Sally Reynolds?” she asked. 


S= had reached the Country Club; 
after greeting Mrs. Robeson and Mrs. 
Gray, the first to arrive, Milly had gone 
to give the steward the order for the 
luncheon. Sally Reynolds usually was 
prompt; but when Milly, ten minutes 
later, joined the others on the veranda, 
the missing guest apparently was still 
missing. 

Mrs. Robeson emitted a little laugh. 

“Sally’s husband phoned her,” she said. 

“You mean she came, then went 
away?” inquired Milly. 

It was so; and after a glance at the 
still-amused Mrs. Robeson, Milly turned 
to Mrs. Gray. 

“You haven’t heard,” said Mrs. Gray 
hesitantly. “Sam Reynolds has _ been 
cleaned out in Wall Street.” 

Milly, startled, gave an exclamation. 

“Cleaned out!” 

Mrs. Gray nodded soberly, her face 
troubled. 

“He’s lost every cent he had, I under- 
stand,” she said. 

Milly was still staring at her, shocked, 
aghast, when Mrs. Robeson spoke. 

“How many are you having, Milly, for 
dinner, Saturday?” 

What if it had been Jerry who had 
been cleaned out, ruined! 

Late that night, long after she and 
Jerry had returned from dinner and thea- 
ter in the city, Milly heard her husband 
stumbling about their darkened bedroom. 

“What is it, Jerry?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he mumbled in reply; and 
Milly sat up abruptly among the pillows. 

Again that thought, sudden, staggering, 
struck Milly like a blow. 

“Jerry!” she exclaimed. 


Bu Jerry hadn’t been cleaned out. 
He turned up the light and stood 
staring down at her for a moment. Wall 
Street, true, hadn’t “got” him yet; but 
though it hadn’t, his face had in it that 
same strained, drawn look that once or 
twice she had seen in Sam Reynolds’ 
face. 

“Look here,” Vincent said, sharply, 
“you be careful who you tell I’m trading 
in stock!” 

“What?” Milly inquired. 

“Tf the firm knew, found out,” said 
Vincent, “they’d fire me on the jump!” 
Then he added idly: “You know, don’t 


you, that I have charge of all the trust 
funds at the office?” 

“Jerry!” she cried. 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders indif- 
ferently. 

“Don’t worry,” he grumbled. “I’m not 
that sort. Besides,” he added, “I’ve seen 
what’s happened to too many that did.” 

She was gazing at him, staggered. 

“Why?” 

If she had stopped to think, she would 
have known. But she hadn’t had time 
to think. 


“47 OU ask me that?” said Vincent. His 

face ‘flushed; he was all at once 
irritated. ‘What else could I do,” he de- 
manded, “when you—well, I too—were 
living the way we were? I had to get 
money, didn’t I?” He _ shrugged his 
shoulders again. “I got it the only way 
I could!” he growled, adding then: 
“That’s why Reynolds did it—Reynolds, 
Gray, Harper, all of us. Robeson was 
the first; he hadn’t anything, not even 
as much as we had; so he set out to get 
it. Then, when he got it, all of us broke 
our necks trying to keep up with him, 
to keep the pace he and that fool woman 
his wife set for us. We had to hold up 
our end, you know,” Vincent finished 
bitterly. 

Milly sat there among the pillows, 
staring fixedly at him. 

A light had begun dimly to break in on 
her. Her mind, dazed as it still was, be- 
gan tracking backward over the past, 
picking and arranging in their sequence 
all the happenings that had culminated in 
this. She saw now, dimly though it was, 
how little by little she had let her “obli- 
gations”’—most of them fancied, few of 
them real—get the better of her. After 
all, what good had it done her, what good 
had it done Vincent, either, to keep up 
with those other spenders, that “crowd” 
of theirs? 

“Wait!” Milly cried abruptly. 

He had reached up to turn off the 
light. 

Keep up with it? “Jerry,” she said 
quietly, “we’re going to quit!” 


Milly nodded fixedly. 
swered. 
the game.” 


GASUROAY is the big day at the Lyn- 
wood Country Club. The men get 
home early from the city; and in the aft- 
ernoon and evening the house is crowded 
with a gay, happy crowd. All the women 
put on their best; and there is a stir and 
animation about the place that makes it, 
indeed, attractive. The Saturday, how- 
ever, after that night’s talk when Milly 
came suddenly to her decision, there was 
a stir and an air of suppressed excitement 
about the club that was not just exactly 
due to the usual happy causes. Several 
somewhat unusual happenings had taken 
place that day. 

“Where’s Milly Vincent?” demanded 
Mrs. Robeson. 


“Yes,” she an- 


“T’ve thought up a way to beat’ 


“She’s staying with Sally R " 
one of the others, a Mrs, Gedney gs 
swered. 

“Hmph!” remarked Mrs. Robeson, 

Early that morning, as it was 
two men, detectives, had come Out frog 
the city and had taken Sam Reynold 
back with them. Reynolds, it seems, jyj 
been using his employer’s money for hig 
speculation; and as he had lost it, the 
firm had sworn out a warrant. Ho 
the statement that Milly Vincent gy 
staying with Mrs. Reynolds wasn’t qi 
the fact. She had taken Mrs, Reynoli 
home with her; and having put her Weep 
ing, distracted guest to bed, she wasg 
that moment seated at her desk in th 
living-room. Opened on the desk befe 


>her was the once -discarded D 


Book. Milly again was busily figuring ia 
it. 

In the past few days a good may 
things had happened to Milly. The wm 
rest of Reynolds, her friend’s husband 
had been a painful shock to her; bt 
aside from that there had been other hp 
penings in Lynwood of more than passim 
moment. Most of these Milly henef 
had contributed. At that same instamt 
in fact, they had become the more or les 
absorbing topic among some of te 
women idling there. E 

The talk settled on a dinner Milly ms 
giving that evening. The dinner, ult 
others she had given recently, was at ht 
house, not at the club. 

“Are you going?” asked Mrs. Geb 
ney. 

Mrs. Gedney was a new addition t 
“the crowd.” It was only lately that be 
husband, the salesman for a machinery 
firm in Liberty Street, had been able to 
“keep up his end” with the others. Asi 
was, Mrs. Robeson had only grudgingly 
admitted Mrs. Gedney to her circle; and 
her reply, the answer to Mrs. Gedneys 
inquiry, was, if anything, rather ind 
ferent. 

“What! Go there, when I c’n havea 
real time here at the Club?” 

Mrs. Gedney, conscious of the bla 
der she’d made, at once subsided. 

“Yes, it would be stupid,” she mr 
mured, adding: “I guess I wont go, & 
ther.” 


7 ERE were seven or eight wome 
on the veranda. Another of them 
spoke now—a Mrs. Hepburn, the wile 
an insurance man in town. 

“T declined too,” said Mrs. Hepbumt 
Mrs. Gray, at this point, rose. She 
known Milly only slightly; but now, # 

she rose, she was smiling obscurely. 

“I’m going to her dinner,” said 
Gray; then she gazed deliberately, fist 
at Mrs. Hepburn, then at Mrs. Gedney. 
“If you'll take my advice,” she added, 
“you'll go to that dinner too.” 

Still smiling, she walked away. 

It was late that afternoon, well 0 
ward evening, when baw, - 
figuring in the Doomsday 00k. 
“What she figured were the last eS 
months’ expenditures. : 

The dune averaged $9212) 
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month; and this she had divided into 


items. One item was that of her 


household expenses: 8325.25. A 
B® cond i bore the caption “Amuse- 
| Sonal: $48.00.” The third and 
roche was the one, though, that 
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; Reynolis* to afford Milly the greatest, the 
Gedney, uliar satisfaction. 

“Cowardice, $443.98,” it read. 
Robeson, Smiling vaguely, Milly placed the pa- 


was ween the pages of the account- 
me a ae she went out into the kitchen 
im Reyndi ME tp supervise the final arrangements for 


it seems, had the dinner she was giving that night. 
pe: for bis a 
Ost it; the ‘nner. was at seven o'clock. 
Hower ses couples, all members of “the 
Vincent wy crowd,” had been invited to it; and of 
Wasn't quit ME these eleven couples eight had accepted. 
rs. Reynolii hose who had declined were the Robe- 
ut het wep HM sons the Hepburns and the Gedneys. 
Fr: be They, it appeared, were “eating” at the 
esk in , 
desk bela an i before the first of the 
1 Doomsiap A few minutes be 
'y fiowean arrived, little Mrs. Reynolds sat 
oo up among the pillows of the bed in 
ood Milly’s guest-room, a tray balanced on 
R Theo her knees. She had ceased to weep; 
ts bush and now for the moment a gleam of 
to her: bg *akening encouragement and hope shone 
” other hap in her tired eyes. The amount of her 
‘than passae ff busband’s defalcation, it seemed, had 
Mill ent been only thirty-five hundred dollars; 
ome aa and Vincent, along with Mrs. Gray’s 
more ot kg tusband, had made good the amount, 
me of theme % that Reynolds’ employers had agreed 
to let him off as lightly as the law would 
ty It was about the night’s dinner—its 
was at he PuPose, rather—that Milly was talk- 
. ing; and the more little Mrs. Reynolds 
Mrs, Geb fag Wstened, the more her eyes widened in 
ing wonder and pi 
- additi heavens,” she exclaimed, “you 
eae Fe don’t suppose, do you, that you can get 
acing mihi?” | 
been ables , Milly smiled lightly. “People are like 
thers. Asi fm Se, aren't they?” she inquired. 


srudgingy Then, with another smile for Mrs. 
y Reynolds, Milly went downstairs to greet 


the first of her guests. 
rather indi @§ ‘The dinner that night was one that is 


tot likely to be forgotten soon in Lyn- 
wood. It was marked, in fact, by a num- 


I c’n haves 
: bet of unusual features, any one of 












f the blu #@ Which would have gone far to make it 
ded. memorable. One of these, for example, 
” she mur @ curred immediately after the eight 
wont go, im ‘uples had assembled in Milly’s some- 
What restricted drawing-room. Some- 
seemed to be wanting, and what 
sight womel that something was became definitely ob- 
rer of Wious the moment the maid appeared at 
, the wife of door. saying: .“Dinner is served, 
. Hepbura. Milly tose. “We're not having cock- 
ce, Sheba I she said . 
but now, # Mm lt Was the cocktaile that were missing; 
scurely. and at illy’s blunt announcement there 
» said Mis 9 MS 4 brief, somewhat awkward pause. 
erately, fist Thea spoke again. 
rs, Gedney. “We can’t afford them,” she said. 
she added, Re smile unaltered, she led the way 
J ea bing-room, to the dinner that 
away. Yo give Lynwood another jolt it 
well on to i Not forget. 

; ite dinner, like all the dinners Milly 
ok. cman excéllent. If simple, it was 
e last tht BE “elicious and well served. It con- 

Ba |, OF ters, soup, fish, a roast and a 





. followed by a sweet, then 





coffee. There was nothing to drink, how- 
ever,—no wine or highballs, that is,—an- 
other curious feature. 

The coffee had been served and they 
still were sipping it, when Milly pushed 
back her chair and rose. At the move- 
ment, as if at a signal, the guests rose 
too; and Milly raised her hand. 

“Sit down,” she said; and a laugh, 
a little ripple of amusement, escaped 
her. “I’m going to make a speech,” she 
said. 


* was a curious speech. It was one, 
it’s safe to say, few of her guests 
had ever before heard from a _ hostess. 
It was, at any rate, a complete novelty 
in Lynwood. That they were astonished 
was obvious. Their faces, at the first, 
showed bewilderment, then open amaze- 
ment. But this passed presently; and 
in its place came a look of intent inter- 
est. Milly held them; that was evident; 
but whether they approved was entirely 
a different matter. For five minutes 
Milly talked. 

What she talked about was that one 
item, the cryptic statement she had pen- 
ciled on the half-sheet of notepaper: 
“Cowardice, $443.98.” 

“It’s just this,” said Milly: “we two, 
Jerry and I, have gone on spending far 
more than we can afford. And why? 
I'll tell you why: it’s because we have 
been like sheep. What you did we 
have done, trying like sheep to keep up 
with you! We did it, too, because we 
were afraid; we feared to fall behind. 
And what did we gain by it? What 
good did we get from it, I ask?” With- 
out waiting for anyone to answer, she 
hurried on. “I know that what fun or 
pleasure I got out of it was far over- 
balanced by the misery it caused me. 
I’ve been nearly driven out of my wits 
trying to make both ends meet. And 
Jerry has been nearly driven out of his 
wits by it. To keep up the gait you 
and others have set for us, Jerry’s done 
things he would never have dreamed of 
otherwise. Well,” said Milly, “Jerry 
and I have finished. We’ve done with 
being cowards. We're never again go- 
ing to do things just because we’re afraid 
not to do them, afraid because they’re 
being done by everyone else. From now 
on we're going to do only the things we 
can afford..... I thank you,” said 
Milly, and she sat down. 

The pause that followed was awkward. 
They did not speak; they did not stir. 
Once or twice, during Milly’s remarks, 
an answering gleam had lighted the eyes 
of the men, a responsive glow as of 
sympathy, a _ fellow-feeling, as she 
touched on the struggle Vincent had un- 
dergone. However, having finished, it 
looked to Milly as if what she’d said had 
fallen on unheeding ears. 


e ELL,” said Milly, “Jerry and I, for 
one pair, have stopped running 

wild. We’ve finished with spending money 

when it means lying awake at night.” 

Then she got her first response. 

It came unexpectedly from a small, 
round-faced, spectacled gentleman, who 
sat halfway down the board. The guest 
was a Mr. Peplow, the manager of an 
advertising firm in the city. 

“Well,” he ejaculated, “thank the 
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Lord there’s one woman in Lynwood 
who’s seen the light at last!” 

“Well, I declare!” snorted Mrs. Pep- 
low, a large, somewhat overdressed lady 
in blue velvet. 

The remark, however, was drowned out 
in the sudden burst of exclamations and 
ejaculations that came from around the 
crowded table. 

“Hurray for you, Milly!” 

“That’s the stuff!” 

“Me too!” 

Milly, however, was not fooled. As 
she had expected, her discerning eye al- 
ready had seen that the cries of approval 
had come only from the men. The 
women were strangely silent. 

All but Mrs. Gray were, at any rate. 
Gray, his face inquiring, not to say bel- 
ligerent, had leaned across the table to 
stare at his wife, when she smiled back 


at him. “Don’t worry,” said Mrs. Gray 
clearly. “I’m with Milly every foot of 
the way!” 


“Three cheers for Milly!” instantly 
cried Gray. 

They were given. 
from the men. 
ceived. 

“What did you say, Mrs. Peplow?” 
she inquired. 

During the commotion Mrs. Peplow, 
it seems, had been endeavoring to speak. 

“If a woman don’t spend dnything,” 
Mrs. Peplow remarked, “she’d be awful 
lonesome, wouldn’t she?” 

Milly nodded her head in appreciation 
of the remark. 

“She would be, yes,” said Milly, “un- 
less she found a few other women who 
had the sense to stop driving themselves 
into sanitariums—and insane-asylums. 
And their husbands into the poorhouse 
—and jails,” added Milly. 

“Why, what do you mean?” gasped 
Mrs. Peplow. 

“She means, Gertie,” Mr. Peplow in- 
terjected explosively, “that she’s through 
jabbing her husband into making some- 
thing on the side so she can keep on do- 
ing a lot of fool things a lot of fool men 
and women do just because a lot of other 
fool men and women do ’em! Do you 
get me?” inquired Mr. Peplow, grimly. 

Mrs. Peplow did, apparently. She 
subsided, at any rate. 

The explosive Mr. Peplow having 
achieved this, he turned abruptly to oth- 
ers. “Say,” he said, “why can’t you 
women here make it just as swell and 
fashionable for a while to save money 
as it is to blow it in like sailors?” 

“T thank you,” said Milly. It was ex- 
actly what she meant to do. 


They came entirely 
Milly was still unde- 


ATE that evening, just after the 

guests had gone, she knocked on the 
door of Mrs. Reynolds’ room. Mrs. 
Reynolds, her eyes wide, was still sitting 
up among the pillows. 

“What happened?” she demanded, 

Milly smiled complacently. “There 
are eight pairs of sheep in the herd,” she 
said, “and all the eight are now racing 
my way.” 

“My goodness,” exclaimed Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, rapt with admiration, “but you’re 
a wonder!” 

“No,” answered Milly, “I’ve been just 
as mutton-headed as all the rest! I’ve 


been breaking my neck trying to get 
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Still Beautiful by Candle-Light 


UT the pitiless light of day tells 

a different story. Lips have lost 

their soft, red pout — the mouth 

seems hard and old; while the ivory 

pillar of her throat shows the subtle 
marks of Time. 


It is in the withering of the tissues 
of mouth and throat that age is first 
revealed. The degeneration of tissue 
that comes with Pyorrhea is not un- 
like the degeneration of age. 


The gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex- 
tracted. The final stage of Pyorrhea 
is a repulsive toothlessness that brings 
sagging muscles and sunken cheeks. 


Don’t let Pyorrhea become estab- 
lished in your mouth. Remember— 
this insidious disease of the gums is 
a menace to your health as well as 
to your beauty. To its infecting 
germs have been traced many of the 
ills of middle age. 


Visit your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection. Watch your 
gums for tenderness and bleeding 


(the first symptom of Pyorrhea) and 
use Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 
—if used in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary dentifrices can- 
not do this. Forhan’s will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the teeth 
white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up anddown. Use 
a tolling motion to clean the crev- 
ices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
—gently at first until the gums hard- 
en, then more vigorously. If the 
gums are very tender, massage with 
the finger, instead of the brush. If 
gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 
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something on the side, when all I ng 
was really something on the Jeyslit 
But that Milly was more or Jean 
in her surmise that people are gu 
deal like sheep seemed substantiats 
a little byplay that took place { 
four weeks later at the Country Gig 
“Say,” said Robeson, “what’s 
of the crowd, anyway? They don'ts 
to hang around here the way 
Mrs. Robeson’s lip curled moment 
The crowd, she said, had taken to 
ing at home, and for a prolonged mam 
her husband stared at her, 
“Eating at home, eh? Huhi® 
Robeson; and he added: “]p@§ 
damn’ good thing if now and then youl 
it too!” 
But Robeson’s savage ugliness a 
somewhat to be condoned. He had iam 
cleaned out that day in Wall Stream 
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Temple himself, sleeping also. Hist 
color had faded, and even in the 
darkness Marna could see that hig 
had grown much greyer, and there Ws 
worn, gaunt look about the temples 
eyesockets that hurt her like a blow, 
controllable sobs rose in her throat, 
turned and left the room, and as thega 
closed behind her, she caught Damm 
Peterson’s arm. BE 
“But what is it?” she asked. “W 
the matter with him? None of thé 
grams told me even so much as that 
He had had, the doctor told herna 
plete nervous breakdown. He hada 
dently been working too hard, and Wim 
ing intensely over his business aflaii) 
one morning his secretary had fount 
at his desk, playing with his pen 
pencils, unable to remember who Bf) 
or what he was doing there, victiil 
temporary aphasia, which was ony 
now beginning to lift. Physical 6 
had followed. He had been brought 
and put to bed, and for the first 
eight hours he had lain in a stupor & 
been taking a drug for insommiay 
doctor concluded, “and it has pa 
his mind and poisoned his body.”— 
There was a long silence,” 
Marna got up and looked him m 
“But will he get well?” she 
steadily. 
For a moment Doctor Peters 
tated. “I think so,” he said 
think he will get well, periectl 
But it will be a long, slow process 


a bad e 
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F the long journey home had | 
like a nightmare to Marmay 
the days that followed her om 
had even more of the quality of 
With all her strength she rallies 
to meet the new conditions of 
But at first she found it t 
Hardest of all was the facty 
father did not at first recogmiaes 
“He'll know you in a day 0 
sure,” the nurse said. “And 
on his certainly quiets him. ; 
Marna had perforce to be conteliiy 
The thing she could not 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 


* to button ‘. a — : TRADE MARK 


So popular it is widely 

imitated;so good it cant 

be duplicated. 

The Kumapart name on the 

flange distinguishes the 

leader from its followers. 
Widely Varied Patterns 


At Jewelers & Haberdasher.s 
Up to Six Dollars the Pair 


But be sure the buttons you buy are stamped Aumapart 
The Baer & Wilde Company 


the city of 
Attleboro Massachisetts 
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"The famous Bonnie-B Veil Cabinet 
which contains the exquisite Bonnie- 
B Veils--imported from France. 


The beautiful Bonnie-B Hair Net 
box containing Bonnie-B Imported 
Hair Nets in triangular envelopes 











Buy the guaranteed 

Bonnie - B products 

wherever you see the 

Bonnie - B Window 

Display--in drug and 

department stores, 
ete, 


Corinne Gri ffith 


Famous Screen Actress 


appearing in one of her recent 
successes in which she wears a 
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was what had so broken and aged hi 
what weight he had been Carrying 4 
she knew nothing of. He had ales 
talked to her so frankly and so fulpg 
all that he was doing, and though gy 
searched her memory, she Could fgf 
nothing that gave her any clue. 

“But I’ve been away so long” she sid 
to herself. ‘There was the last year a 
school, and then that trip to Wag) 
ton, and then I went on to Lucile’s wih 
out coming home. If I’d only know! 
But he told me not to come homey 
Christmas, because he had to go to (i 
fornia, and said he couldn’t come g 
when school was over. He urged 
to stay East this summer. But his letigg 
didn’t seem any different. They ya 
just as they’ve always been, only @ fit 
|shorter, maybe. If I'd only known, § 
|he’d only hinted! And oh, if he'd on 
come to himself talk to me, evens 
little, so I’d know 


T last this miracle happened. Pag 
| Temple’s wandering eyes lod 
about them with real understanding a 
a silence came to his babbling, fool 
speech. He saw Marna, and he smi 
a very faint, tired little smile, but afg 
all, a recognizing, welcoming, natu 
| smile. 

“Hello, dear!” he said. ‘What am] 
| doing in bed in the daytime?” 

It was so exactly the sort of tim 
that Peter Temple would ask, and i 
tone betrayed such a characteristic ® 
patience with being in bed in daytimg 
that Marna could have shouted for jg 

“You've been ick,” she tod 
him, “and you're pretty sick yet; som 
| still and be good 

He pondered this fact and this com 
mand for a moment; then: “Did ty 
seud for you and break up your Vill 
I’m so sorry.” 

“I was thankful to come,” she assiitl 
him as lightly as possible. “I was gm 
ting awfully fed up with that old Bed 
and all those people. Even Lucile ™ 
wearing sort of thin.” And as she sil 
the name, Marna, for the first time sm 
she returned home, had an illumimali 
moment of memory in which Chai 
Haines, Third, yed the leading pit 
How long ago it seemed, and how 
away! Yet she was still indigums 
him. He had seemed so nice, and 
had been so disappointed in him. } 

“Hold onto my hand,” commana 
Peter Temple. “I rather think Tdi 
to go to sleep.” 

That was the turning-point. Thea 
day Peter Temple’s rational miler 
were longer, and he showed more stf 

As for Marna, she hardly dared I 
and believe; yet as the days well ™ 
and each day she saw some slight i 
provement, her heart fairly sang for 
She could hardly be driven from Hess 
room, even for a little fresh aif and & 
ercise. The world for her revolved 
her father. 
Through it all one question kept 
| permost in her mind. What was itt 
had caused Peter Temple's break 
Why had she been kept in the dark aba 
it? 

It was the second week in August 
Marna Temple had that hurried, WN 
trip home. It was the second. Wes 
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Within the Curve of a Womans 
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What 1 Llave Overheard 
Men Sax \bout Women 
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“YOUR ARTICLES ARE UNFAIR 
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TO YOUR SEX!” 


Criticism and commendation, abuse and applause, poured in on Ruth Miller after 
the publication of these stories. Did you read them? What do you think? 


HEN I started these discus- 

sions I knew I would have to 

tread carefully in addressing 
women on such a delicate personal 
subject. 

Ihave received an immense amount 
of both commendation and condemna- 
tion, 

But what has surprised me has been 
the-attitude taken by those women who 
resented my remarks. 


The burden of nearly all such letters 
hasbeen: Get after the men. They, 
not women, are the real offenders in 
this matter. 


One New York woman,*for instance, 
writes: “Your articles are an insult 
to your sex. What kind of women are 
you addressing, pray? Not a single 
woman whom I know intimately fails 
to guard herself as you recommend, 
against even the chance of offending in 
this matter. But men—there are the 
real offenders. Address your remarks 
to them and you will do your sex a 
very great favor indeed.” 


I replied: “I know, my dear, how 
e feel about men. But I can only 
pe to reach them through the stand- 
ards set for them by women. And I 
now, of course, that many, many 
women do maintain this standard. 
Where they do not it is simply because 
are unconscious of the facts about 
perspiration, and it is to such women I 
am trying to bring home the truth 
about themselves.” 


An old fault — common to most of us 


+ Itisa Physiological fact that there are 
very few. persons who are not subject 
= ols odor, though seldom conscious 

it themselves. Perspiration under 
arms, oes pete active than 
where, does not always produce 
€xeessive and noticeable Gabente: But 
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Arnold Bennett says : 


“Discord exists between the sexes. 
It always has existed and it always 
will. ...Thesex discord may be the 
most exasperating thing in existence, 
but it is by generalagreementthemost 
delightful and the most interesting’ 











the chemicals of the body do cause 
noticeable odor, more apparent under 
the arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensi- 
tive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make per- 
spiration there even more active. The 
curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and 
direct. They have learned that it 
cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. 
They give it the regular attention that 
they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet lotion spe- 
cially prepared to correct both perspi- 
ration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian who knew that perspiration, 
because of its peculiar qualities, is 
beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness—exeessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 
harmless, Its regular use gives that 


absolute assurance of perfect dainti- 
ness that women are demanding—that 
consciousness of perfect grooming so 
satisfying to men. It really corrects 
the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or 
three times a week. At night before 
retiring, put it on the underarms. 
Allow it to dry, and then dust on a 
little talcum. The next morning, bathe 
the parts with clear water. The under- 
arms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any cir- 
cumstances! Daily baths do not lessen 
its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns 
are spoiled by perspiration stain and 
an odor which dry cleaning will not 
remove, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are 
troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. Write 
today for our free booklet. You'll find 
some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Co., 814 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. At all toilet counters in the 
United States and Canada, 35c, 60c 
and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading 
our booklet, ‘“‘The Assurance of Per- 
fect Grooming. ” 


Address mail orders or request as follows: For Canada 
to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, 
Ont. For France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue 
de Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie 
A icai: 7 Boul d Helvetique, Geneve. For Eng- 
land to The American Drug Supply Co.,-6 Northumber- 
jand Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. Ger- 
ber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. For U. S.A. to 


The Odorono Company 


814 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Leach Them 
To Say 





IRES is good for all ages—at all times. 
Every one of the sixteen Hires ingre- 
dients is a product of Nature from the 
woods and fields, collected from all parts of 
the world. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure health- 
ful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries — and 
pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is main- 
tained in spite of tremendously increased cost 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for 
Hires the genuine than you do for an artificial 
imitation. 

But be sure you say “Hires” to get Hires. 
At fountains, or in bottles, at your dealers. 
Keep a case at home and always have Hires 
on ice as first aid to parched palates. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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September when Peter Temple, his» 
falling by chance on a calendar, gave. : 
first intimation that he knew thems 
something to do beside eat and 5 
look out of the window and listen’ 
Marna. Something of the old 
came into his voice as he called Out ex 
citedly: 

“Is this the twelfth of September?” 

“Why, yes,” said Marna. 

“Not really—the twelfth? Oh 
Lord, Marna! Send for Jarrell—at neg 
won’t you! I must see him,” , 

“But Doctor Peterson said—” 


petse TEMPLE sat up among hk 
pillows. “Marna, this is importa, 
I’ve been so sick I didn’t realize by 
time was going. There’s a representatiy 
of a big New York banking-house on ty 
way here at this minute, unless then} 
something in my correspondence to tk 
contrary. He’s coming about the lom' 

“But what loan?” 

“It’s the money we’ve absolutely got 
have to keep the railways going mil 
after the new franchise. Oh, send fy 
Jarrell; don’t stop to talk, child! If} 
only—oh, what’s the use?” 

Jarrell came on the instant. Befor 
he could say a word of his delight a 
seeing his chief, Temple cut him short 

“Have we had any word that th 


| Haines, Gresham Company’s represent. 
tive might not be coming? Did youl 
them know my condition?” 

| 


“No sir,” said Jarrell. “You see, | 


| thought it was better not to let ’em know 
| If they thought you were too sick to # 


after things, they might not conside 
making the loan at all—they’d think th 
thing too unsafe without you.” 

Temple considered. “That was preity 
clever of you, Jarrell—only, not quit 
clever enough. You go right down aul 
wire them to postpone sending anyo 
for two weeks, or maybe three. Yet 
might be safer to say three. By thi 
time I—” 

“T can’t do that, sir,” protested Ja 
rell. “He’s due here tomorrow, and hes 
on his way now, of course.” 

And at that, Doctor Peterson cam 
bustling in. 


© peeve PETERSON tured to ls 
patient. “Peter Temple, you my 
as well know it now as at any other time 
If you attempt to transact any busines 
or tire and overtax your brain with thing 
like that until I give you permissid 
you'll be an invalid for the rest of you 
life, and you won't have a very long 
life, either. Make your choice. Thats 
the exact truth, no more and no less, 
I’d stake my professional reputation @ 
it. Be sensible, man—be reasonable 

Peter Temple looked at him with 4 
wry smile. “You've got me where you 
want me, haven’t you? Fire away, Ul 
ley. I don’t hanker after chronic i 
validism.” 

But after the Doctor, pacified, had let 
them, he turned to Marna. : 

“We'll put one over on Peterson, J# 
and I, Marna,” he said. “While he 4 
blustering there, it came to me how™ 
do it. That’s why I let him a 
could have everything his own © 
You've got to help me.” 

“But Father—” 
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— L DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., SALES DEPT., PYRALIN DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
































The Bride Loves 
a Gift of Ivory Pyralin 


+ so happily combines the useful with a delightful 
air of luxury. Its simple lines, delicate grain and 
mellow lustre of old ivory are distinctive of good taste. 


“Ivory Pyralin” is made in a number of exquisite and 
exclusive designs. It is sold in complete sets, from brush 
to puff-holder, or in single articles, if preferred. Each The La Belle Pattern, 
piece is stamped, “Ivory Pyralin,” in tiny letters. featuring the transverse 
Because it cannot tarnish, chip or break, and is easily handle, exclusive in 

ae 3% Ivory Pyralin. 
cleaned, it is unquestionably the ideal toiletware. 


One cannot appreciate the full beauty of “Ivory Pyralin” 
without seeing it. On exhibition at the leading 
merchants’ . 
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HEINZ 
Vinegars 
Every drop awakens flavor 


All your skill in salad making goes for naught if the 
vinegar is not right. 

That skill is seemingly enhanced if you use Heinz 
Vinegar. At any rate, the salad is improved by its 
unforgetable flavor—its delicate aroma. 

The choicest materials, absolute purity, skill, years 
of experience and long aging in wood all play a part 
in the finished result—a perfect vinegar. 


Malt, Cider and White 


PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 
Olive Oil 


In selecting olive oil, assurance 
of high quality, purity and gen- 
eral excellence is given by the 
Heinz label. 

Under Heinz supervision this 
rich, full flavored oil is pressed 
from selected olives in Seville, 
Spain. In bottles or tins, 


Some of the Varieties 


Apple Butter | Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup \ Baked Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“Don’t ‘But Father’ me. You 
that all I’ve cared about in life has 
my traction-system—and you, Mama I 
made those railways out of my y 
heart’s blood. I’ve built them UD st 
from year to year, financed them so 
kept my equipment modern, paid my meq 
well—yes, all in all, I’ve been a 
faithful dry-nurse to my railways, J'y 
told you all about it, and you know as 
well as I what they’ve meant to this 
city. I've often pictured ’em in my ming 
as the city’s arteries, carrying the life 
blood, the labor, safely and swiftly ang 
making possible our factories, our stores 
our whole industrial fabric. Well, nog 
Marna, I stand to lose my railways—g. 
tually lose them, unless I can g 
this new loan. I don’t mind losing 
money; I like money well enough, Gof 
knows, but I’ve put away enough » 
you'll not want, and that’s the main thing 
But to see my railways, my pride, my 
life-work go into the hands of other men 
who won’t keep them up, who'll wrek 
and maim and bedevil them—I cant 
stand it.” His voice rose high. 

She held up a warning hand. “Hush!” 
she said. “The nurse’ll hear you, | 
oughtn’t to let you talk at all.” 

“If you don’t do what I want you to 
do,” said Peter Temple, “I'll get out 
of my bed tomorrow and see that ma 
from New York if it kills me and I have 
to shoot Peterson and the nurse to get 
past them. Stand by me, Marna—do this 
thing for me. No matter what Peterson 
says, it'll be better for me to get this 
thing settled. If it goes as I want it to, 
T’ll get well fast enough. If it doemt, 
I don’t care how quick I die.” 

Marna knew that he spoke the plain 
truth. “What must I do?” she asked 
him. 

“Sit down close to me, and we'll tak 
it over. I'll have to explain from the 
beginning—because I hadn’t told you this, 
Marna. I hoped I’d never have 
That was why I made you stay away 
from me all this year, my dear.” 

“But Father, why—why? Always be 
fore, you’ve told me things.” 

Peter Temple held up his wasted hand 
and stared at its bones before he answ 
“I’m afraid it was vanity. I didn’t wast 
you to know your father was afraid he 
was going to be beaten.” 


HE came into the library quite & 

suspectingly, upon Jarrell’s announce 
ment that the man from New York 
arrived. She was ready to put out her 
hand and smile her most winning smile. 
But her hand stopped at her side; het 
smile froze into a look of utter amam 
ment. 

“Tt jisn’t—it can’t be—youl” she 
asped. 

: For she was facing Mr. Charles Cad- 
walader Haines, Third, whose hand 
smile seemed to be having exactly 
same difficulties as her own—only 
was this difference: his usually a 
heart-action received a sudden and 
exhilarating acceleration. 

“You see,” he began, babbling the first 
thing that came into his head, 
didn’t answer my letter, and ws a 
all the way from New York to 


“You wrote to me? 


why. > che asked, a. 
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You kno 4, “Why, I haven’t had any let- 
f eet 1 
pred. Jpeg didn’t. But I wrote you 


fom I suppose, at least. And then 
up steady bee all Up. They—they didn’t 
™ soundly ' e,” he said. Then, laying 
i | iy fm hold on his apparently vanishing 
0 a Pretty wee “fm talking like a perfect idiot, 
ways. I've Migi course, but I was so surprised to see 
U know as Of course I knew that you lived 
nt to this [esomewhere in this part of the world, 
in my ming ‘Mebut somehow I didn't connect you with 

i emand. And though the name—I 
swiftly ang tame to see a Mr. Peter Temple, by the 


nine is my father—” 
ilways—ae. ff “Your father—I am fortunate. And 
an arrange will shake hands with me, to show that 
ind losing “MiB you really—” He wanted to say some- 
ough, God ing about that last awful moment at 
' veg Sey He didn’t dare. Perhaps she 
main thing {wasn't going to hold it up against him. 
pride, my At the touch of their hands something 
other men ven more exhilarating happened to 
10'll wreck MCharles Haines. A thrilling, delightful 
n—I can't Meecttic shock ran up his arm and per- 
h. meated his whole body with a glow. 


r you. | M’AAY father,’ she began, leaning for- 
1.” ward, “is very sick, but not danger- 
ant you to smously 80; his recovery is only a question 
ll get out (oftime, But he’s too sick to see you. If 
that Td known you were coming, I’d have 
and I have jwited you to postpone your trip, but 
rse to everything’s been so confused, and 
1a—clo this Mm Father's secretary made a mistake about 
t Peterson qthe date.” This to save poor Jarrell’s 
o get this jface. “And so, well—” She made a 
want it to, jplittle appealing gesture. 

it doesnt, “But that’s too bad—about your 
" father, I mean, of course,” said Charles 
the plain (pHaines, Third, sympathetically. That 
she asked (curvy lip of hers was just as entranc- 

ingly curvy as ever! 

we'll talk #§ But Mama was going on: “I’m my 
from the #aher’s representative in this business, 


d you this, Mr. I know all about it. I 
have to. je "aut—I want to talk with you about it, 
tay away fei me don’t mind.” 
rr,” Now, that was another pair of shoes, 
ways be jimdeed. Business was, first, last and all 
the time, indubitably business to Charles 
sted hand Third. Not for nothing had he 
answered. his father’s banking-house at the 
idn’t want Jue Of twenty-three and made his p'ace 
afraid he by his own ability and without 


B parental favor. He had been tried and 
9% found wanting, many times over. He 
quite ut had come to be considered a fairly stiff 













announce- jy *°POsition by men of the banking-fra- 
Vork had MY Who were older and more ex- 
tout te ant wit! the reason he 
is Western city to look 
side: her “Mylo this particular traction-loan was be- 
r ama qe he hada “hunch” that there was 
pple it than met the eye. It was 
ul” she metely a perfectly solvent company 
. Teang & Perfectly legitimate request for 
res Cad fh are financing. Charles Haines, Third, 
hand and highly ps gee sixth sense—the 
actly the _ al sexe; and that was why he 
nly there a, 
y normal Marna’s words, therefore, his head 
and most Steadied and his pulse 





a | Rearly back to normal. He 
the firt He! More easily. 

: pee onusual—” he began, but he 
sit i unusual,” she granted, and 


» Smiling. In spite of 
-financial sense, that 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Do you know how good they taste? 

When you sniff the steam that rises from the dish, 
the rich aroma, your appetite wakes to a premonition 
of something good to come. And something extra- 
ordinarily good has come! Try Heinz Oven Baked 
Beans and find out for yourself. 

You know they must be good for you—for beans 
‘are nutritious, and Heinz dry-heat baking makes them 
thoroughly digestible. You know they are remark- 
ably simple to prepare—just place the can in boiling 
water for 15 minutes. 

The House of Heinz stands behind the flavor and 
quality of Oven Baked Beans, as behind every one of 
the 57. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 









Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
App’e Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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June Mornings 


Bubble grains on berries 


Mix these airy, flimsy bub- 
bles in every dish of berries. 
Use Puffed Rice or Corn 
Puffs. The blend is delight- 
ful. It adds what crust adds 
to a shortcake. 


At breakfast, also, serve 
with cream and sugar—any 
of these fragile, fascinating 
grains. 


June Evenings 


Whole wheat, steam exploded 


For suppers, float Puffed 
Wheat in milk. That means 
whole wheat with every food 
cell blasted. .The grains are 
puffed to eight times normal 
size. 


They seem like tid-bits, but 
every flaky globule is a grain 
of wheat made easy to digest. 


Q 
—. June Afternoons 


Airy, nut-like confections 


with melted butter. Then Puffed Grains 
become nut-like confections, to be eaten 

ey = YY A like peanuts or popcorn. 
OO Use also like nut-meats as a garnish on 
SES ice cream. Use as wafers in your soups. 





Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Prof. Anderson’s creations 


In Puffed Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam explosion. A hun- 
dred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. Thus digestion is made 
easy and complete. Every atom feeds. 


The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like nut-meats puffed. 
Never were grain foods made so inviting. 


But remember the great fact. Every element is fitted to digest. They are 
ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. ~ 


In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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smile made him slightly giddy: apg 
“But you want to know all the fac 
the inside story, do you? Yoy can ve 
everything. But I'd like to telly 
about it myself. I understand thy 
stay can’t be very long.” 

He restrained an impulse to say { 
he didn’t care if he stayed forever 
he also restrained a little feeling of j 
patience at having to let her 
father’s business to him. What do wonal 
know about business, anyhow? But 
it made the poor little thing any happia 
he must let her go on. He Teally dig 
intend to listen. 





we | ag > For hungry children, crisp and douse 




















“you know the chief facts about; 


father’s company,” she went @ 
“The franchise under which it js Oper. 
ated expires in 1922, and under & 


| franchise we had a straight five-cent ip 


which could not be increased. The pp 
erty of the railroad is very valuable} 
cause it has been kept up so well, al 
a little in excess of the actual needs; 
the company. My father looked to ty 
future, always. This property consi 
of the power-house, the tracks, the del 
trical equipment, the rolling-stock—” 
“And appurtenances, real, personal aif 
mixed,” murmured Charles Haines, Think 
quoting mechanically from the usual dy 
umentary phrases. He was looking # 


| her with amazement now. By thej 


ing Jupiter, the girl sounded as if # 
knew something about the things she w 
talking about. Well, well! He revisi 
his intention not to listen. 

“You probably also know,” said Mama 
gathering confidence from his attention 
“that when our bonds for four millions 
fell due in nineteen sixteen, we were tt 
financed—a four-year loan; and wil 
this paper was out, we were to arram 
for our new franchise.” 

“Yes; exactly.” 

“But now, Mr. Haines, comes i 
hitch. The present mayor is, I suppom 
the only real enemy my father has inti 
world. He used to run a vile salem 
with a dive behind it, and like most ma 
of his type, he was more or less in pil 
tics. My father, after some 
things happened, had his place close 
and—oh, I wont go into the details @ 
all that; it’s all in the files of the loa 
newspapers, and I wish you'd look it ® 
The facts are there, with names abd 
dates—and everything. This mals 
name is Carl Schwarz. He 
plans to get even. Of course he almip 
had a certain following, and he built 
up very craftily. He got an interest # 
one of the pink-sheet newspapers, 
played up class prejudices. 
really is, to give him his due, a 
an organizer as there is in the world, my 
father says, and he built up, very t 
a powerful organization of the worst | 
ments in the city. And a lot of time 
helped him. There was a split m 
local Republican party, and a bitter figt 
among the Socialists. Schwaté took 
vantage of all this and got m, acm 
narrow majority. “~ he ee mn. 
course the moment he was ™, 
good, decent, solid people who had bea 
too busy or too indifferent to com 
and fight him before election, wee 
rified. But it was too late. Its 
ishing how many people will 
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sane that they wont do a thing to try 
“help prevent, isn’t it?” 
aARLES HAINES gave a delighted 
laugh. #You said it in a word,” he 
od her. “Go on—I’m beginning to 
The new mayor, of course, has made 
He about your father’s franchise. 
497) 
her dusky head. “Ex- 
se ae cnade up his mind that he 
; t the new franchise until the 
3. come due. He thinks we can’t 
i more money, and so the rail- 
ys will go back into the hands of the 
d—” 


1 HU) 5) an 

“ turally Schwarz figures that he 
ee a better deal with -them. 
be shake them down good and hard 
money, too! Meantime he’s 
wg to the gallery, telling the com- 
he’s their friend and pro- 
or against capitalistic exploitations. 

Mh, I know his type.” : 
“That's just what he’s doing! The 
is that my father stands to lose his 
ity of three millions, and his rail- 
as well. And he loves those rail- 
ws better than anything in the world. 


ireeke os much his child as I am. It 


ould break his heart—it would kill him. 
He's worried himself into this nervous 
down, and I knew nothing about 
it! Oh, I shall never forgive myself for 
ting off amusing myself and idling about 
hen he was so distracted—”’ 


“[ know how you feel,” he said softly, ° 


watching the little sudden, sobbing 
aver of her round chin. He wondered 
it would happen if he should lean for- 

d and kiss that round chin suddenly. 
Tttook a great deal of effort to bring him- 
self to attention to her next words. She 

in't have had a chin like that. 

"And you see that the war and post- 
war conditions have made everything so 
wult. Materials and labor have soared. 
Materials have doubled, Mr. Haines, and 
patiom-labor went from twenty and 


BF ihirty cents to forty and fifty-five—” 


mid he believe his ears? She was 
' Epating intelligently about plat- 


“had of course the gross earnings 
slayed the same. So when all expenses 
were paid, there was nothing left to pay 

terest on the investment.” 

‘And what happened then?” 

“We asked the city for a new fran- 

Giving a rate that would permit us 
wem a Teasonable return on the money 


Eight or ten per cent, I suppose?” 

‘*é, and anything made over that, 
We | divide with the city—sixty per 
the city and forty for ourselves. 


Do you see? But of cour 

ez; oe se that out- 

Dees. Sehware made a louder noise 
omg blocked everything. But 


er went over his head to the 
Service Commission and was per- 


tat te fare to six cents. But 
a Practically nothing for us. And 


And now?” 
t brings us to the present. We 
e-me loan—a loan of three 
a coma _ Beg gg that 
ey Boh ese rough spots, 
# it impossible for the Mayor to 
mus when the application for the 
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[ffeccency Sy Aequcreat Auformateae. 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW? Recently many magazines have been 
printing series of. questions that the average American should be able 
to answer readily. Psychological tests to grade mentality were 
adopted in the United States Army, and are rapidly being introduced 
into our public school systems. Many of us, when confronted with 
these tests, are surprised to find tht WE DO NOT KNOW AS 
MUCH AS WE THOUGHT WE DID. We may have a 
general idea, but not a definite knowledge 


RL QO PAS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDI 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 


Gee flew Flore Nefercoree Wb Fee. — 


Here is the Nelson's Encyclopeedia, that is kept always absolutely up-to-date by 
means of the Nelson Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device. It cannot grow old 
—it is perpetually new. Every six months the publishers furnish 250 or more 
new pages. You insert these new pages and discard the old, and you have the 
Encyclopeedia of To-day constantly keeping pace with the world’s progress. 








Old encyclopeedia methods were perhaps all right when the world was 
pursuing a normal stride year in and year out, but the New World demands a 
new encyclopeedia. A reference work giving information of the world’s affairs 


can no longer be planned for a decade’s use. THE NEW TRUTHS 
MAKE THE OLD TRUTHS UNTRUE. Of what use is an encyclopedia of a world that 
no longer exists ? The efficient man is the man who knows — the man who has the knowledge of 
the New World as well as of the past; the man who has the information or knows where to find it. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is an Authority in the Library of Congress, U. S. 
Depts. of State, Justice, War, Navy and Agriculture, U. S. War Ships, U. S. Army Posts, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Chief Signal Office, Commissioner of Patents, etc., etc. Statesmen, 
Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, Librarians, Universities, Colleges, and Schools, when seeking the 
most accurate and latest information, depend upon Nelson's — THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
QUESTION ANSWERER. 


ACT NOW BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE. Because of the abnormal situation 
ow =~ in book manufacturing, the great increase in cost of labor, paper, and every- 
thing connected with book-making, we are compelled to materially advance our prices without 
further notice. To take advantage of the present low price and easy terms of payment you 
must mail the coupon now. 


> e 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf —the ONLY Encyclopaedia TO DATE 
Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in UNITED 
STATS HESTORY THE WORLD” WAR. 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS, NATURE STUDY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND HOME ECONOMICS are 
decl. i ducati mb ery * yada ey 
ining i these departments. i 
ara hey oun ape the fazm and yet receive al head 
cotebies on Weamall 
economics without leaving her home; while the professional 
and business man may receive a business training superior 
to that which be obtained from any of the widely 


institutes. 
Send f ice list giving amounts 
Exchange slowed ool Eeaycloeeaiet” 
it if o 
PETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York on 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf 
Reference System 


Nelson’s Research Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS and SPECIAL 
INFORMATION and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Every purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free member- 
ship in this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt 
on any subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with 


jad weep Lares ape pcg Snob sc» amr cng 


Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS Publishers for 120 Years 
Dept. 1£ 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
TT Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 
Please id me rtfolio of sample beautif 
es ig Lae a 
-) into n w, Dy easy. . 
son's P. =petaal Loose-Leaf nerve ia rec 

FRE ‘membership in Nelson’s Researc ce Bureau 

ial Information. This must incur no obligation whatever 
my part. 
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“Intelligent” Eating 


A cheese sandwich, a cold 
piece of pie, and a cup of 
coffee, all swallowed whole, 
represents the luncheon of 
thousands of business men 
and women. 


This method of eating 1s 
certain to result in some slight 
form of indigestion. 


The routine use of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten min- 
utes after each meal will go 
a long way toward correct- 
ing the faulty mastication at 


American Chicle Company 
New York Cleveland 
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new franchise comes up—and of , 


keep the railway out of th 
bondholders.” — 


ES—I see.” A certain 

had come into his voice, she 
and she instantly took fire at it m 
all, he was bound to look after the} 
terests of his firm. 

“I don’t want you to do anything 4 
isn’t fair—that isn’t right—that ; 
good business,” she said with ait 
scornful edge in her voice. “fj im} 
matter of pity. Even though Paths 
desperately ill, and the doctor wom 
him see you; even though those tails 
are his life-work and all he cares 
I—I don’t want you to think Ing 


00 


: ing for any sympathy—or—or com 
i} sion. It’s a perfectly plain bug 


proposition. And—and—if yoy wi 


s Father’s associates—and Jarrell wil 
»|all the papers and—reports—and eg 


thing—” She rose hastily, and 4 
he. “I—I hope you didn’t misué 
stand me. I'll say good morning 
I’m sure my father needs me,” 

And once again she had swept amg 
from him in a burst of indignation, 


‘|once again he tried to hurry after 
sjand tell her that it was she who bi 
=| misunderstood. But she was gone 
_| Jarrell’s anxious face promptly appeal 
*|in her stead. 


“TI am certainly the prize little morn’ 


“Did you say something, sir?” astel 


: Jarrell politely. 


“No,” said Charles aloud. “Nothim 
I wonder if you'd take me to the tm 


: tion-company’s offices, Mr. Jarrell?” 


As they went down the steps off 


|| Temple residence, Charles Haines, Thi te 
registered a mental vow. “I'll put tif 


loan across for her if I have to & 


4| bag everybody in the firm. If I cant 
|| that, it'll keep her from thinking me 
1} much of an abomination as she consid? 
=|me now.” 


It might have helped his sad cased 
little if he had known that Marna Taw 
ple, running upstairs to her father, ial 
thought: “Now, what could he mm 
written to me about—a dozen lettes! 
And a few steps further: “He's belt 


head of the stairs: “It was silly of meu 
be so hasty. He’s got to be businet 
like. And I’m sure he seemed very if 
—and kind.” At her father’s door s 
added: “I wouldn’t have imagined th 
I could be so glad to see him.” 

And to her father: “He's really af 
fully nice—and he understood! 


|p the course of the next te days 
Charles the Third had done se 


i|times as much concentrated h 


as he had done in any similar spat 
time in seven years. Also he had 
$386.45 in good United States money 
long-distance telephone-tolls. Even | ¢ 
he did not come to pay his last vs 
Marna Temple with any conquering bl 
airs. uite the contrary. 
been Pry cee many visits in betwess 
had been wonderfully pleasant = 
talizing to Charles Haines, Third, 4 





not, to be hoped, wholly abhorrest 





looking than I thought.” And at & the 


|| said Charles Haines, Third, to bimelime 
+|““How do I manage it so successhihiar 
‘| What zs the matter with me?” 


Vou 
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“and of » He was beginning to realize 
1€ hands of 4 fearful wrench it was going to 
for him merely to clear himself 

iy in her eyes, and then say good-by 

tain j go back to New York and never 
ice her again. It was that last number 
re at it » the that was the sticking- 
c after the it wasn’t to be dodged, and 
or the Maries Haines, Third, was not a coward. 

: 4 % been able to do for your 

ht ta oy that his railways really de- 
“‘e ” he told Marna with great detach- 
e, : tof manner—and not looking at her. 
ough Fath felt that he was safest that way. 
octor had on an adorable white frock, and 
those call Samed go friendly.) “We couldn’t quite 
he cares jgfamo that long-term loan, nor the amount. 
hink | well go to three millions for six 
[—or mrs «That'll tide you over until the 


plain ‘ 
' You will 
arrell will 


s—and 


y, and so @ 


n’t mis 


morning 


ne,” 


| swept a 
gnation, 4 
rry after 
she who : 
‘as gone, 
ptly appeate 


little moron) 
, to himset | 


SUCCESS 
” 


snchise matter’s disposed*of, and you'll 
po financial problems to face when 
peomes up. And if you get a good 
ranchis can issue bonds later. I 
eI hope that this news will put an 
md to your and your father’s anxieties, 
fiss Temple, and that it may, perhaps, 
wsten his recovery.” 
He still looked sedulously down at the 
, but when she did not speak after 
jong moment, he looked up at her. She 
smiling, the most heavenly smile, 
observed fatuously, that he had ever 
en on human countenance. 
“Ob-h,” she said at last, “I’m so ab- 
urdly—fappy—I hardly know what to 
uy to you. We didn’t expect anything 
0 good as that.” 
It was now his turn to stare. “Wha- 
?” he stammered. 


iP 

Bi And now she burst out laughing. “You 
| “Nothigmme® She went on, “Father said to ask 
‘to the tmelmemt tree and a half millions, and we'd 
Jarrell?” sure to get two and a half. Of course 

steps of Hegre ca use the extra half-million.” 
sind The full import of it did not at once 
Tl cat faeme Bim. “You—you put that over 

T'll put 

t ra “Ym afraid I did.” She looked at him 
nking me sqmeenmely. “You see, I was—I was—what 
he coal uur favorite phrase—‘distributing the 
He reddened Soy drew back. “Haven't 
m t yet—my clumsiness— 
Mame y that day at the Beach? I 
dhe. din't dare speak to you about it. I 
He’ = “Twas rather rude myself,” she con- 
And at WM. MBd—yes—there are girls like 
ily of = oat you described. But I thought 
oi ing weant—” It was her turn to blush 
me ‘He came nearer and put his hand 
agined thi ty over hers. “If I were to try 
— rd, for a rd time—a whole life- 
4 ~y touldn’t I make you be- 
hy. os that I didn’t think you were that 
of a gil? And could I—could I 

i _— Somgreg else?” 
Ought to go and tell 
ree! Ta qaniat the loan. He'll be so glad.” 
df “And. did not draw away from him. 
1 <a er e knew, at that in- 
a What he had hoped and de- 
. Minus 1, OMe true it is impossible 
vist 3) Out it is history that Charles 
a : ‘94 no time in possess- 

PT il ‘4 0 arna +) 

There bof bad, Temple’s other 
etweel a ” With i 9», = 
t and st you, if you’ve no ob 


wi eS Something I want to 
se her’ too. But first—” 


eS 
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Aunt Belle, who by the 
way is a real person, will 
be delighted to answer 
letters from Mothers and 
future Mothers. 


Those 
‘Downy 


Pillows 


Dear SISTER:— 


Of course you love those exquisite, downy little pillows. Baby’s 
sleepy little head looks so darling, nestling in their soft depths. 

But they are very bad for Baby just the same—keep the little head 
and neck far too hot — the direct cause of prickly heat and sometimes 


real headaches. 


Mennen Talcum is good for prickly heat; but I would rather have 
Baby comfortable even though less talcum is used. 


Put the pillows on Baby’s feet instead. Warm feet mean a warm 
body with the blood away from the head. 

Slumber, the right food and no skin irritation —that is about all 
there is to baby culture. 

The easiest of these is skin comfort. It is all a matter of keeping 
the skin clean, dry and well powdered— with the right powder, made 
according to a balanced, proved formula. 

Now of course there are several good talcums but 
there are many which are inferior. Some contain 
too much acid and other things. 

Did you ever know a doctor or nurse to use any 
talcum on a baby but Mennen Borated Talcum in 
the familiar blue can? 

That is because it is safe. It cannot harm and 
always helps. 

I believe so firmly in Mennen’s that it is the only 
powder I use for myself, for after all, adult skin is 














about as delicate as that of a baby’s. What a 
comfort it is on hot days! 
Lovingly, 
BELLE. 
THe Mennen Company 
~~" NewarK, NJ. U.S.A. 


Laboratories: Newark, N. J.— Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


© 
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Are ‘you conscious 
of your face-powder 
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3 ‘ . ’ 
2 in a strong light? 1 
‘ : 
Every woman knows that glaring your skin under all temperatures. : 
A __ sunlight or strong night 5 tends The fragrance of 32 chosen essences 8 
: to magnify and show up face pow- _ pervades its misty fineness. Use a A 
f der on the skin. Garden Court foundation of Garden Court Double : 
H - Face Powder, however, blends per- Combination Cream to give a : 
° fectly with the complexion under _ healthy“‘depth” lexi F 
: y P unde ealthy“depth” to yourcomplexion. ‘ 
: all lights, — not the slightest 32 Fragrances ‘ 
artificiality to detract from your from all over the world—aptly blendedto 
: charms. One of the four shades produce Garden Court Perfume. Bul- : 
: + __awhite: pink, naturelle, and bru- tian roses, Sandalwood from the East a 
iH nette—will match your coloring. Indies, Parma violets and Abyssinian : 
: 2 . Myrrh lend to it their charming delicacy. ® 
: Soft As the Silk That Sifts It A Whole Line of Garden Court 2 
H Sifting through 14,400 meshes in Toiletries : 
‘ one tiny square inch of silk makes Face Powder that is soft as butterfly’s wing | 
: Garden Court Face Powder uni- b, Cream that combines amassage,'foun- Hi 
i formly fine and delicate. It has dation and night cream all in one—Talcas = 
la s 2 . white and pure as driven snow—all faintly ® 
i the peculiar quality of adhering to fragrant with Garden Court Perfume. al 
F New Booklet List of Products 3| 
|: Thorough information Face Powder Cold Cream Toilet Water Extract e 
‘ on toiletries free. ings Double Combination Cream Talc Benzoin and Almond Cream = 
: the Fa args ee we : o| 
’ ww. rt ° ° . >! 
Hic and free sample of Gar NELSON, *9 iefivere Detroit, Michigan Hl 
M Court Face Powder. 3| 
F Garden Court Toilet crea- | 
: tions are on sale exclusively : 
Biu ts i 
2. ores rou ° . 
out the United States and :| 
ie Canada. ; 
‘ 4 
: 1 ] r : 
: ; 
‘ e a ‘ : 
‘ ' nua : 
> AGENCY rH 
if Sold wherever this sign of >| 
~ eo Stores is ais- 
g se : 
)) | 
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contingents of the Vermont boys haj ggmeously into 
rived too early; their quarters. wep d prosper’ 









ready. George had been back typ aummemain 000 
when he was stricken with typhoid jgamponed COV! 

| Sam Hod, our editor, rode uw § 
| White River Junction with the Fouimlical Met 
hunter when he returned. Hancog gaumoume Ge0r 
manded to know the news of the tgp ? 
“Nothing much doing,” _retumed gaat anc 
editor, “excepting the boys leayj ness un 
the war.” He related the details of cided the 
farewell banquet. Then he added gameau 





| job in the Works, which was now il 








the bu 


afterthought:, “And—oh, yes, 
Merriman isn’t expected to live 
came home from Camp Bartlett and 














taken sick, you know. I'm tof me it, on 
couldn’t stand the drinking-water ) whole | 
used to go hunting decent springs anime’. 

wells for himself when he had the chy Again af 
Got into one that was probably ful plan perf 


germs. Anyhow, the poor chap’s drag 
down something awful. Eva’s been 
from her machine for two weeks » 
nursing him.” 

Arthur came back to town and his 





more than a clerkship. The conig 
of the town was telling on him. He 
gan to conceive an intense loathing 
the woman he had married. Wek 
now from Eva’s story, as told today, 1 
slowly into his twisted soul came a om 
ity as to whether there was not 
infallible, discovery-proof way by wi 
he might dispose of his wife. 

The war-prosperous Works, the op 
tunity for acquiring the competitive Mf 
riman plant while its live-wire yo 
manager lay ill, the lure of the Halli 
money, all were too attractive tot 
man who had broken one girl’s heatt 
order to marry money and then cove 
his infamy with a lie—too attractive] 
let one aggravatingly competent and 
dependent woman stand in his way. 

Yes, Arthur Hancock planned to4 
stroy his wife, and as there were nod 
dren, the property would go to ails 
He balanced, weighed, tested every? 
neuver, every loophole. But while 
was working on his discovery-proof pt 
a higher Power stepped in and 
charge of matters. From George Ma 
man’s case, apparently, a small epi 
of typhoid fever broke out in town. & 
Haskins came down with it. So did 
two Page children out on Cedar Stre 
The last person to take it was é 
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wife. Providence saved him the ta ath 
of shoving his soul off on the gr "Yes 
chute for hell. All the other i his 1 


sulted in recovery; Mrs. Arthur 
died. 

Thus three years after marriage 
Hancock, as the beneficiary of his 
will, became the sole owner and mani 
of the Halliday Machine Works; 
when the draft came, he succeeihas 
getting exemption on the plea of inate 
trial necessity; he was needed at IRS 
successfully to run his machine nt 
gorged with orders for some small pa 
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used in the Liberty motors. | , i SAnd 4 
Perhaps had Hancock re on ms by 
tent with what had been thrust 9% 3 
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ly into his hands, he would be alive 
prosperous today. But he could not 
Sain content. In his greediness he 
‘#4 covetously upon the Merriman 
so Patents Company. For with old 
ah Merriman invalided by paralysis, 

George recovered and on his way 
| France, and no one but old Benny 
Miers and Fred Marshall to run the 
mines until George’s return, Hancock 
ded the moment for attack was op- 














ided He could easily buy up the 
* nding stock, put a manager of his 
ye in place of Waters and Marshall, 


the business into bankruptcy (and 
it on war conditions), then bid in 
i whole plant for a few cents on the 







fain after weeks of thought he had 
plan perfected—balanced in every par- 
wilar, weighed, tested. This done, he 
farted an agent on the track of the 
Merriman company’s outstanding stock. 
There was only one person in the en- 

State of Vermont that money-grub- 





po mg, small-bored, skew-souled Arthur 
pe tock overlooked—the last person on 
‘ fh whom he expected would rise up, 
athin igity with determination, and throw his | 
We k lly constructed train of maneuver- 
day, into the ditch. | 
ea cain 2uat person was Eva Gladstone, scan- | 
not seaming the casualty lists from France each | 
by ming with a heart which stopped its 

tating while the reading was in progress. 
the opal. Suortly after three o’clock of the day 
itive the People’s National Bank called 













Hotes of the Merriman company be- 
the inefficiency of Arthur’s manage- 
lent was driving it squarely onto the 
tks, Ben Waters and his young assistant 
otha i over to the Tele- 

or Eva to come at once to 
Merriman 


t. 

She entered the offices a half-hour later, 
find Waters and Marshall, who had 
Teduced to the position of clerks, 
iting the floor with hair disheveled and 
ace and anxious. Because they 
mew of her interest in the business as 
euBeES prospective wife, and because 
e two were at their rope’s end at last, 
my made a clean breast of all they had 

trying to keep from the girl for 


Hat Arthur Hancock hhaz bought ay all 
‘e trode ge comes Sapa Lg vl 
e grate the business at all?” 
B re te oe simply. “George 
e his 







i cked twenty-five shares 
having control, but old man Merriman, 
i) fa , thought that he was safe 
is wi a te lut because he kept his pat- 
. hagas But one by one 
a prover ave gradually re- 
ia Value of the original saute 
ew patents were taken out by 
ation. So with the new patents 
session of the plant and ma- 
5. majority of the stockholders 
at the Merrimans.” 
, of the company’s 
ye bank means the end?” z 
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iV THAT are your chances for 
big success in business? 


Not merely what you do, but 
how ‘you do it counts in business 
today ! 

Do you realize the opportunity 
that law-training offers the man who 
is seeking greater success — more 
certain promotion in business? 


Law, as you know, enters every 
phase of business. Every act—every 
step — every transaction — involves 
some principle of law. 


Only the man who is law-trained 
can act with safety and certainty. 


That is why law-trained men head 
our biggest business organizations— 
men like Gary, Babst, Tomlinson 
and Holden. 


Would you like to know law? 
Would you like to have your opin- 
ion sought — your judgment re- 
spected? Above all, would you like 
to be fitted for the bigger jobs ahead? 


Ex-President Taft and 80 other 
eminent authorities have now made 
it possible for you, through the 
Modern American Law Course and 
Service, to learn law, at home, in 
your spare moments, without in- 
terruption to your regular work. 





M 
LAW o- of Business Meo 
“ ood, piece Bisams ¢ 
Had, 214 Charley ne tricht 
7” 
mats just eno 
” 
son note. te 
the par the Payee iter kee? YOU 


p cou can tbe.” 
. : ’ 
long ot eo FTaughed Adams, opier LiL be: 
” yee 


0 
1s 
ve L guess tg | me when you 


Send For This 
Book—FREE 


This book will tell you how to solve the 
legal kinks in your everyday business. It 
will point the way to greater success for ‘you. 
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Let the coupon in this 
advertisement bring you 
the facts about this Course 
in which 40,000 business 
men are already enrolled. 
Let the coupon bring you 
our FREE 118-page book 
of everyday legal pointers, 
pictured above. 

Read, by all means, the 
practical legal illustrations,writtenin 
story form,which this book contains. 
Theywillperhaps surpriseand startle 
you, and may be the means of saving 
you thousands of dollars this year. 


The book also shows what other 
men in your line of work have ac- 
complished after taking the Modern 
American Law Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute 


If youwould multiply yourchances 
for real success, write for your copy 
of this book at once. It will help 
you from the day you receive it. 


Your request will not obligate you 
in any way. Return the coupon 
TODAY with your name plainly 
written or typed. Your copy of the 
book will be sent to you at once— 
FREE. Blackstone Insti- 
tute, Dept. 70-A, 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 





Send your 118-page book of everyday legal 
pointers— FREE 
Name 


Business 
Position 


Business 
Address. 


City. 
Cook Law for Business [_] Admission to Bar] 
Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 70-A, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 











State 
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Who Are 


A Great 
Manager: 
That's what 
this young 
woman is—— 
not of a store 
or a mercan- 
tile establish- 
ment of any 
sort, but of a 
famous mil- 





lionaire’s vast 
southern es- 
tate. Read the story of how she does it. 





She Gets the Money 
The woman at the phone 
below sells human interest. 
Just how 
what it is and the money 
makes, all provide 


she does it, 
she 
a story out of the every- 
day that will inspire any 
woman who reads it. For 
what she has done may, 
in spirit at least, if not in 
fact, be done by any wom- 


’ 


° “ 
an possessing pep.’ 








| Fact Stories About Women 














And the Best Fiction by the Best Authors, including George 
Gibbs, Berta Ruck, Arthur Valentine, O. F. Lewis, 
Jeanne Judson and Frances Ludwig 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


| For JUNE—On Sale Wherever Magazines are Sold—25 Cents 


Successful 


Smiles Bring 

Her Dollars | 
This girl cap- 
italized her 
It be- | 
came her very 
greatest asset. 
She makes a 
lot of money 
today and it 
the 
films, either— 
but in a regu- 





smile. 


isn’t in 





lar business. 


if she smiles. 





Any girl can do as well 


She’s Been Decorated 
—the girl on the left. 
She’s of the 
successful women 
great retail store the pro- 
prietor of which for her 
very success pinned a dia- 
mond on her before all 


Réad_ her 


one most 


in a 


her associates. 
story. 


A Queer Job— 
and Big Pay 
You’d never 
guess what this 
young girl does. 
Hers is the most 
astonishing job 
in the world,and 
she’s remarkably 
well paid for it. 
Perhaps you 
too have a talent 

that you’ve never turned to profit as 

she has done. Read about her and see. 
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retive Trawin 
Endorsed by high 
authorities. YEAR BOOK 
Students trained by members of «FREE Wy t 
r Faculty are filling high-salaried 
sitions. rtist’s Outit’ FREE 
Enrolled Students. ; 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@DL“APPLED ART 
AnpuepAnrBipe.No. 4 BATTLECAEEK MICH. 
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DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
. stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
’ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf. 





Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
ss Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe a 
comfortable. Write today for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and i: it 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
837 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“Bankruptcy—for the Merriman jie “You're 
ests.” weat.” sh 
“But if Arthur has control now ie. You 
does he go to the trouble of g4 “Die!” 






ruptcy?” saw he 











“To obliterate the Merriman commdiiioman wh 
for one thing, and add it to theR i band: 
works at a fraction of its cost ~auy outsi¢ 
get rid of the Merrimans Dermaneyiimmnis time | 
for another, because Arthur knows Dol 
fectly that minority stockholders jg gameping MY 
day are no longer powerless, and *Yes,” 






pur life. 


HAcates 0’ 


George came back he might get him 
the slack of the pants and play by 
with him.” 
“But he’s taking an unfair adv 
of a man who’s in France fighting for 
country.” 
Both men laughed cynically, 



















“What difference do you sy ; gman life 
makes with Hancock?” Bie or of a f 
The girl rose to her feet, “Indirec 
slightly. p alterna 
“Thank you for calling me over if a sn 
telling me this,” she said quietly, eorge Me 
months I’ve tried to keep quiet, buimud honor 
can’t keep quiet any longer in the fame busine 
of this. Arthur Hancock shall ata We ¥ 








this thing. I've been a little fool Iagupe ethics 





I wont be a fool any longer. I yggens sa 
You watch and see.” righ 
“For heaven's sake, what can you dimmeuase cert 
“I know what I can do. This jqgupuuln ten 
there’s going to be an accounting” He mea 


“But what—” is 
“Get me Arthur Hancock on the# 
phone. I want to see him in his¢ 
this evening—alone.” 





yc 
a | 


bickly 














brough it 
Sie) : 1, yy ammotice; the 
I a few minutes before eight OCs, keys 
that night Arthur turned down se for 


Street and entered his office. He snap 


on the lights and drew the shades. “s Sag 
he sat down and waited. He was ag hong 
with himself for granting this app *T supp 
ment with Eva, and yet he realized (MMe bev. 
if he denied her, if he did not YM ang 4 
placate her, she might stir up sympilgiiy eet 1 
for George in certain quarters that WMMBie stan 


be fatal to his plans 

Precisely at the stroke of eight,t 
hour she had set, the knob of theo 
door turned and Eva Gladstone ele 


the office alone. desi 
Arthur breathed deep in relief. 3M dramatic 
That relief, however, was shortan@e“pe.., 

Alone though she was, the gitl’s 2° tergiver 


ance was vaguely disquieting. 
It was her face—her eyes. 
“Why, Eva,” he began, from am 
of cordiality, “you look rather upset Wie 
evening; what has happened? Sit ORipning 4 
my dear.” hich now 
“I’m all right,” she replied. “I CSRRie man’s 
what I came to do, standing up. “Thow 
any of that ‘my dear’ business, YOURS t5 4, 
omit it, because it’s entirely uncalled fa ing?” 
Suppose you sit down.” Be ‘Because 
“Miss Gladstone,” he replied, dr 
himself up, “what do you mean 
“I mean,” she told him, “Ive®@ 
here tonight to make you retum 
stock to the Merriman compally 5% 
holders and give back the managetee 
Benjamin Waters and Mr. Mars 
For a moment their glances 
Then his mouth became hard. 
“Well,” he demanded sharPi 
ou and I well enough acq 4 
this time to know that I'm vee 
those who are moved by threats! 





ue] 


wer 
her tri 
walk 
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‘ng to be moved by this 
oye him, “or — going to 
: take your choice.” 
bar Be forked the word. Then 

saw her intent. She was a desperate 

‘ran who had taken the affair into her 
ands and was going to settle with 
outside the law. Dramatics, again, 
time raised to the nth degree. 

“Do I understand that you are threat- 
my life?” he demanded. 
ves” she replied, “I’m threatening 
life. You will remake those cer- 
beeatee over to the original holders and 
Se me a written letter reinstating Wa- 
; i and Marshall to the management, or 

iad ill you.” 

me - c roared, “have you gone 
4? Do you mean to say you'd take a 
man life, turn murderess, over the mat- 
sr of a few stock certificates?” 

| gens “Indirectly, yes—perhaps. But there’s 
alternative now. You've shown your- 
3 snake in the grass, striking at 
we Merriman while he’s fighting nobly 
liet {honorably for his country—for you.” 
n the um “Business is business—” he began. 

all not Mm “We wont have any discussion over 
fool, ethics of the matter, Arthur Hancock. 
















c Mhis is a case where might isn’t going to 
i tight. You’re going to make out 
n you daimose certificates and give me that letter 


This (aggpinin ten minutes or pay the penalty.” 
‘ing” jy He measured her figure, took in with 
is eye the distance to the door. 

n thet ou needn’t go figuring out how 
» his aammackly you can make your escape,” she 
fed. “I locked the door after I came 
ugh it, though you didn’t happen to 
ptice; the key is where you can’t find it. 















* 4 keys make no difference. Your es- 
he pe for the moment from this show- 
‘es . h makes no difference. You can’t 


away from the accounting I’ve got 
make with you—or its penalty.” 
“T suppose,” he said with another show 
, “you think that coming in 
and holding me up with a revolver 
i get me to do something that will 
stand the test of a court of law. 
1 assure you that you’re mistaken. 
nullify your physical coércion in 
ween Minutes after business begins to- 
row. If oe anew anything about 
; ness, you’ ize it and stop makin 
_ dramatic fool of yourself.” 2 . 
rs ik Stvolver? Who said anything about 
fevolver? I haven't got one.” And 
me Were No indications that she had. 
ne ood aes inet he could see 
r or-made jacket or the 
art walking skirt. Her gloved hands, 
upping the edge of the flat-topped desk 
now separated them, were empty. 
we Man's panic increased. 


that 


the ¢ 


ne pnt él 









P. Mt ’ do 

| fn, do you expect to force 
s Ted ! 1 this nonsensical and’ ruinous 
dd I've got something far more 
n?” What?” work with. 





‘Your conscience!” 


: the retort penetrated, his face 
the = ceased; a vast relief 
‘ rough oe It was relief so great 
hat to laugh outright, but it 
ky @ pretty laugh. Again he 
through game. She intended that 
car ¥ vg pom she probably 
ir Roald 0 his manhood.” 
science, my dear girl, doesn’t 
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The 
Final 
Touch 


TERR. 


#) 
bs 





Have a complexion that stands the most critical gaze 
—a skin radiantly beautiful in sunlight or under the glare 
of bright, artificial light. Win the admiration that only a 
complexion which bespeaks the bloom of youth can gain, 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


Its final touch imparts to the most lovely natural complexion an 
added subtle charm and gives even rough skins a velvety smoothness 


by using 


that challenges close inspection. 





White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the 
Exquisite New CARMEN BRU- 
NETTE Shade—50 Cents Every- 
where. 


* ew 
Trial Offer 22¢,2°7 shade 
nette has proved so popularwe 
know you would like to try it. So 
send 12 cents to cover postage and 
packing and we will send you a 
Purse size box with two or three 
weeks’ supply. Orwe'll send any 
other shade preferred. 


Stafford-Miller Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Genuine Aspi 


rin 





Always say ‘‘Bayer’’ and insist upon a ‘‘Bayer package’’ 


GAR 


The “Bayer Cross” is the thumb-print 
of genuine “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” 
It protects you against imitations and 
identifies the genuine Aspirin prescribed 


by physicians for over eighteen years. 

Always buy an unbroken package of 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” which contains 
proper directions. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 





Fit YOURSELE For 
Life's Fight 


aman 
y will care anything al you, or even give you 
thought. if you go stagwering through life ehh oxine waicorchtto 
}— + ailment, pecintesenieaie it making you a misfit in the 
" wake world ; holding you back, keeping you 
worth while slating you for "the shelf or 
before your time. 


Get Out of the Rut 
miserable. failure Beaten a any 
fom ruin al Zour chances of success. 
it won’t cure itself. You will never 
= better until you exert will 

m4 of yesraets, Bre pares 
yon travel init. YOu CAN 

free If from 


any' 


ia: hase 


ving Life. 


STRONGFORTISM 


Strongfortismn is the Science of Li Life as NATURE 
meant It to be lived; of taking advantage in the utmost de; 
of the marvelous recuperative eee she has planted in 
the human orgentom and letting work cure of any ills. 
Nature's way is the only safe, sane, 
lost health and strength. Her laws 
alike, and never fail. laws, 
cogperated in the system of Stro: 
wi unv: ang paccess to my pupils in every part 
What NATU . throu! practice of Strongfortism, 
done for others, she will do for YOU, if you will only gr 
half a chance. There isn't the slightest doubt about it. 


“Promotion and Con- 
Send for My Free Book servation of Hesith 


Guess and Mental ** will tell you all 
tism show you how it can do for YOU what it has already 
done and isnow doing for other weak. 
women. It makes no difference where 
tion Is 
of your own room, 
if you will Tyreta to ft as as ae A ee 
.. You will notice the impro’ mentally, 
Mhine'tow dave after youbesin. and your friends will notice 


your impro: a well. 

iW. Don’t it off. Every d: 
eriacagecinct ceneaee, A in TR 
it ‘would bring oon. dona tor it today and simply enclose three 
2c stamps to cover packing and mailing. aah 
LIONEL STRONGFORT neath Soocialiet 
1272 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 


sure way © ing 
te for every individual 
ose me 5 ive 
ortism and agoiied them 
of the world. 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE, published monthly at 


Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1920. 
State of Illinois, }ss 
County of Cook, ? 

Before me, a No‘ary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles M, Richter, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The Red 
Rook Magazine and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Lews end Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1, Thet the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisker, The Red Book Corporation 

oss -191 American Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

on ; 


orth American Bldg,, Chicago, Il, 
Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, Charles M. Richter 
North American Bldg,, Chicago, Ml, 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Louis Eckstein North American Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Louis M. Stumer....North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Benjamin J, Rosenthal.......+.++«+ Cevccccccccocccoccocece 

North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
--North American Bidg., Chicago, Tl, 
North American Bidg,, Chicago, 11, 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
names of the owners, stockholders, and secu 
if any, contain not only the list of the st 
security holders as they appear upon the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporat for whom such act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circums‘ances and conditions under whic 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, a ation, or corporation has any 

, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid » ibers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 
Ligh information is required from daily publications 
only. 

RLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager. 
worn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 


Ss 
March, 1920. 
[Seal.] LOUIS H, KERBER, JR. 
(My commission expires Jan, 4, 1921.) 
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trouble me any—in this str} . 
deal.” — 

“Perhaps not. Your conse 
troubled you up to now. "But ft 
to trouble you, commencing tig 
evening. Listen to me, Arthur & 
and don’t miss one word I’m Boing tp 
So long as I’d put you out of my ep 
unworthy, and you didn’t come in coy 
with me or bother me or mine 
I was going to let the whole 
and the secret die with me. By 
gone out of your way now to arouse 
worked your worst to evoke retribyie 
which I alone have held the key, § 
wont divulge what I know if youl 
posed to be decent for the last tig 
retract the damage you've done o 
trying to do to the man I love, f 
refuse I’m going to send you tj 
death. You’ve got this evening to dy 
What is your answer going to be? 

His jaw fell. His face becamey 
His eyes widened until they seems 
protrude from his skull. 

you think 


“What is this thing 
know?” he cried hoarsely. 

“I don’t think; I know—I ip 
know. And you know what it és, 
out asking. Arthur Hancock, youg 
ing to undo this wrong here—tom 
or I’m going to Sheriff Crumpet 
tell him who killed Bertha Hall 


“TREE was a sharp intake of 
from the man. The very? 
in which he received her accusation 
a confession of guilt. He forced 
breath into his lungs. He inserted 
hook of his right forefinger into bi 
lar and pulled it from his throat ast 
it suddenly bound him. He whi 

a handkerchief and wiped his ford 
Then he tried to laugh. 

“God,” he cried, “so that’s it! 
I thought for the moment that you 
something on me!” 

But the girl receded not an inch. 

“T have got something on you,” st 
torted with deadly self-confidence, 7 
got the death of your wife on you 
I’m going to use it now—to make you 
for once, a decent thing.” 

“My wife died naturally, of 
fever,” he cried wildly. “There's 
doctor’s certificate to prove it # 
whole town knows it. And what 
comes to doing a decent thing, I 
add that I’m not taunting you 
fact that your latest fiancé brought 
disease of which she died, into this® 
munity.” 

The werd latest acted as a slap a 
Eva’s face. She straightened. 

“You lie!” she shot at him. 
wife didn’t get the disease from 
Merriman. She got it from youl 
unless you relinquish your COMM 
George Merriman’s business, I'm 
to prove it!” ; 

Frow are you going to prove it? 

“I’m going to get you mto court 
make you swear on the stam 
never went to Camp Bartlett five 
last year, bringing back in & suitcase 
eral bottles of water from the spam 
made George Merriman ill ort 
to make you tell the’ court iy 
never contrived to have her Gk 
water. And while you're swearing 
I’m going to have my lawy = 





Ri 


rourt's at 


hot 


irl F 


gE 
g2e 


toncock, do I get those oa” gall ; 
lie—a conspiracy!” he crie 
- ou devil—T'll kill you for 
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, ‘on to your face and your 
tly bg : Pe the court i still unconvinced, 
enc to have one of those new 
Tene neal detectors bound tightly round 
it ith arm while you repeat that denial, 
Net record by your heart-action and blood- 
it HAM ccure the physical agitation that goes 
Ding to hh falsehood. They have such instru- 
my sis: Df. Johnson was explaining them 
© cm - the other evening. Now, Arthur 
: 


gs 


yay. 
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‘ Never in nearly 34 of a century busi- 
: ness existence have we offered such amazing 


~- 
= 


ey. da sickly yellow. Then | gains as against prevailing prices. D 

you ~ oy “a y Pte the desk | to very unusual conditions, this old diamond 
st time between them, and she escaped him. | has been making thousands upon thousan =) 
lone or of additional loans on high grade jewels, 


“Innocent people don’t act as you're | 
ting NOW, thr Hancock,” she re- | 
oried. “But I had sense enough not to 
here without putting all this in writ- 
and leaving it with some one who'll 


Many loans not repaid means extremely large 
num of diamonds to dispose of away 
ow full market prices. 


Why Pay FullPrices 


We send the diamond or watch you 


ins E 


fe gee 


stigate if I fail to return. You're | 
shing but an insane man, Arthur Han- 
ck, You're nothing but a menace to so- 
ciety and oughtn’t to be allowed at large.” 

Hancock had not owned a streak 

sllow as wide as Main Street, he 
ould have struck Eva down in that mo- 

Instead he almost collapsed. 

Suppose you do prove it,” he re- 
fumed, staring eyes still riveted on her, 
tongue parched, throat gasping for 
ath. “You don’t know anything!” 
“Don't I? You made your first break, | 
Arthur, when you rode to Springfield 
ith George Merriman the day he re-| 
fumed to camp and made yourself so 
fmendly with him. You overdid it, Ar- 
ithur, You aroused his suspicions, es- 

tially by the really clumsy way in 
which you persisted in digging informa- 
fion out of him regarding the location of 
that spring-at Camp Bartlett from which 
ie had gotten the water that gave him 
the disease. You had always hated him 
before and taken no care to conceal it. 
tour sudden friendliness overshot, Ar- 
thar. George was so mystified that he 
mentioned your behavior in his first let- 
t to me from Devens, where he was 


Teassigned. 

"That doesn’t prove anything,” 
tackled the accused man with a silly 
attempt at carelessness. 

“No, that in cord doesn’t prove any- 
your four subsequent trips 
down to Bartlett do!” P : 

ou can’t prove—” 

“Yes, I can. I didn’t think anything 

until after your wife died of 

from which all the other 
recovered. It struck me 
\ y, Arthur, that when she 
Sm the most danger you should go 
“nf oP og business trips, and after 
ae ree reported that she 


“re going into court with any 


s vait till 'm done! You know Ruth 
“SKINS WO ’ oo - the station sell- 
eg was talking with her one 
beg and she said that it was queer that 
E — went away on those business 
baad Aug Place—Springfield. I don’t 
meat it came to me; maybe it was 
| woman's intuition, but I knew then 
be Were stealthily poisoning your 
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Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face 
will be sent to any_woman 


. who has any kind of facial 


disfigurement caused by 
age. Every woman who has 
a single facial defect 
should know about these 
remarkable 


. 
Beauty Exercises 

which remove wrinkles, 

crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 

give roundness to scrawny 

necks, clear up sallow skins* \ 

and restore the charm of girl- 

hood beauty. No creams, mas- 

sage, masks, plasters, straps, 

vibrators or other artifical means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just ; 
what to do to make your complexion smooth and beautiful. Write 


Kathryn Murray, Inc. 672 Garland Bldg., Chicago, ‘limois 

















Face Powner 


_ LABLACHE BESPEAKS 
its superfine quality and its unusual, refined 
odor, which pays homage to velvety skins 
and faultless complexions. Ever constant is 
Lablache, but delicately 
unobtrusive. An old 
favorite, indispensa 
ble and impossible 
of improvement. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sesd 15c. 
for a sample box. 











For tender, aching feet 
—to keep them 
always cool and fresh 


Use this simple home treatment from the formulas 
of the internationally-known foot specialist, Dr- 
Wm M Scholl of Chicago. You'll be delighted 
with the results. 

In the evening cleanse the feet with Dr. Scholl’s 
Pedico Foot Soap. Being in granulated form, it 
clears the tiny pores of all impurities, removes de: 
skin tissues and stimulates circulation. Removes 
odors of foot perspiration. Dry thoroughly, then 
tub on Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. It penetrates to 
the tired muscles themselves, refreshes them, tones 
them up. Relieves aching feet, tender or cal 
spots. 

Take just a few more seconds in the morning to 
dust freely over the feet and into the hose Dr. 
Scholl’s Antiseptic Foot Powder. Then put on 
those good-looking shoes you’ve wanted to wear! 
They’ll be comfortable all day long, for your feet 
will be cool and fresh and unswollen! 

is famous Dr. Scholl Home Treatment com- 
plete pole anayr sn quantity is << shoe, depart- 
ment, and many drug stores everywhere. 

Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 706 W. Schiller 
Street, Chicago, Ill., for free copy of Dr. Scholl’s 
valuable booklet, ““The Feet an eir * 
free samples of the home treatment. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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and Scrapes 


A neglected cut may lead to 
infection. 


Safety first calls fortheprompt 
use of New-Skin. 


Besides being an antiseptic 
New-Skin forms a covering. 


It protects the wound while 
nature repairs the damage. 


** Never Neglect a Break in the Skin’* 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 








Hal Evart’s Great Sto 
“The Yellow Horde” 


begins in an early number. 





Make Your Single Sockets 
Double Workers 


Have a fe to attach your 
Electrical Appliances without 
disturbing bulbs. Light and 
Power or Light and Heat from 
every single electric socket. 


“Every wired home needs 
three or more” 


B No. 2452 
Holders —_, AP to 
use any 6 your 
Two-Way Plugs. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 


Chicago New York 





“Don’t you say that! Don’t you say 
it, I tell you! By the living God I’ll—” 

“Arthur,” she demanded with strange 
calm, “doesn’t it occur to you that an 
innocent man wouldn’t refute these 
charges with any such manner as you're 
exhibiting now? As for dramatics—you 
once told me yourself that they dis- 
gusted you.” 

“But you haven’t yet given any 
proof—” 

“T asked you not to interrupt; I’m 
coming to the proof in a moment.” 

“T want it now, do you hear me? J 
demand it now!” The pupils of his eyes 
were dilating. 
the door, he caught her. His hand 
gripped her like a claw where the lapels 
of her coat came together across her 
chest. He pinioned her against the door. 

She should have screamed, for the sit- 
uation was desperate. But she only 
choked for breath once or twice and held 
him off. 

“Arthur Hancock,” she cried hoarsely, 
“look at your watch-chain!” 

His weight against her chest lightened 
as involuntarily he obeyed her strange 
command. She went on with deadly con- 
demnation: 

“Where’s the diamond locket I gave 
you on your twenty-fifth Christmas?” 

His grip was suddenly relaxed. He 
staggered backward. She lost not a mo- 
ment in driving her rapier home. 

“Suppose, Arthur Hancock, you lost 
that locket while bending over that germ- 
infested pool of water? Suppose that 
while filling the bottles you brought in 
your suitcase with poisoned water to give 
to your wife, that locket fell off. Sup- 
pose I went down to Camp Bartlett to 
get samples of the water George drank 
in order to make good a claim for his dis- 
ability insurance. Suppose that J found 
your locket there on the sod beside the 
pool and have it in my possession now, 
and that I had another girl with me at 
the time to prove where I found it. What 
would you say then about your chances 
of explaining your wife’s death satis- 
factorily to a jury and how your locket 
came in that spot?” 


Arthur backed away still farther. Sud- 
denly he became a deathly sick man. He 
backed away farther and farther. Then 
he crumpled. 


“You get the corporation books out of 
your safe and make out those certificates,” 
ordered the triumphant Eva. “I'll have 
Skinner add his secretary’s signature later. 
Do it quickly, or as sure'y as the sun 
rises tomorrow morning, I'll send you to 
the electric chair.” 

The man crawled to his desk. The 
reaction came then. With head on his 
arms he began to cry. But the adaman- 
tine girl before him saw nothing and had 
heart for nothing but a man at the 
moment in the trenches of France. 

“Do I get those certificates?” Her 
tone was cold as steel. 

“Yes, yes,” he slobbered, raising him- 
self and pawing rapidly over the desk. 
“Yes, yes, I'll make out the certificates. 
I'll write the letter. I'll go away from 
here and never come back if you'll only 
keep this thing to yourself always and 
forever.” 


“Good!” she said crisply. “I'll give 





you ten minutes.” 


Though she retreated to|* 
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Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus, Ty 
soreness stops and shotty 
the entire corn or cay 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge ¢ 
pain. 








Freezone removes hard corns, wilt 
corns, also corns between the toesand 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. Youted 
no pain when applying it or afterwatt 


Women! Keep a tiny bottled 


Freezone on your dresser and nev 


let a corn ache twice. 
Tiny bottle costs few cents 
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mere handful of minutes with 
weapon than her own nerve and 
‘once. It might be fairer to add, 
intuition. 
Oe oie out the certificates with a 
‘pand which shook so that she finally took 
certificate book at his piteous request 
in the blanks herself. Then she 
book back in front of him, and 
ed his signature on the bottom and 
She blotted the ink, ripped out the 
cates and tucked them into her 


had him whipped. She had done 
¥. in a 
no other 
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rope a OW, then,” said Eva, “T’ll use this 
: ‘N typewriter to word exactly the 
ielter I want signed.” 
shot She typed expertly a brief but effective 
dismissal of Skinner, the new manager, in 
tC of Ben Waters. She placed it in 
¢ lifele front of the man at the desk, who, as if 
: he were in a daze, signed the letter. Then 
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outer door, crossed over, and unlocked it. 

“Well, Arthur,” she said, “I guess the 

score between us is settled. It is nothing 

but conscience that has put you in the 

sate you're in now, Arthur. If I didn’t 

despise you, I'd almost feel sorry for 
”» 


He raised himself and turned a dis- 
torted face in her direction. 

"Go away!” he cried. “You've got 
what you came for; go away! It isn’t 
my conscience. It’s that damnable locket. 
It only I hadn’t lost it, I’d have defied 
ree go to court and prove what you’ve 


E 


"No,” she reiterated, “the locket was 
only incidental, Arthur. Conscience, I 
say, convicted you.” She paused in the 
> open door. “I know well enough you 


Wont repudiate what’s passed in this office | 


tonight. You haven’t the courage. So 

wih this thought I’ll leave you, Arthur: 

The next time you face one who accuses 

you of a crime you’ve committed, don’t 

s, sll too much in the accusation for 
at is, if your conscience is 


ir 


yes not “What do you mean?” 
: ‘T mean I didn’t say that a girl friend 
Twere at that fatal pool. I merely 
a etical question—I just said 
t As a matter of fact, I’ve not 
gut of Vermont since I broke our 
t. It was all a woman’s in- 
a, Arthur, after setting up so many 
items about your periodical comings 
ings As for the locket, I bribed 
uiton, your housekeeper, to twist 
Mm your chain under the 
it was my property—an 
ent you were too mean 
or old Mrs. Hamilton did 
impression that she was 
fo me a last souvenir of a 
Oo Shed romance. I’ve got 
petawer of my linotype cabinet 
pam office. I threw it in there 
= and wrenches. I’ll mail it 
» © morning—that is, if you 
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me an inarticulate sound in his 

id ed iy his feet. 

= ad closed, and the 
gone. 






; 0, the beginning of the story 
eomes its end. Arthur Han- 
Med himself last night. 
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RUBBER HEELS _ 
xeFoster Friction Plug 
“prevents slipping 





What Cat’s Paw Heels 


mean to her in her round 
of daily duties. 


There are no holes to 
track mud or dirt. 


No heel marks on the 
polished floor. 


And — most important 
of all — 
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. 
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And makes them wear longer than 
the ordinary kind. 

Insist upon Cat’s Paws of your 
repairman—black, white or tan— 
for men, women and children. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which pre- 
vents slipping. 
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BIG MONEY 
in this game 


Write us today. Let usshow you thebig money there 
is in American Box Ball. Scores of men are making 


and cleaned up $800.70 the first two months. 
Now he operates eight alleys and out of 
the proceeds has paid for a beautiful 3- 
story home 


Wonderful automatic features 
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“Best Knit” Hosiery is uniform—dependable—every pair like 


one before—perfect. 


The silk and lisle retain their rich, silky lustre and perfect fit 
even after long wear. For warmth and long service the woo 
and cashmere are extremely desirable. 

Sizes always marked accurately—when you buy a certain size you get it. 
Full range of colors and desirable weights and styles. Silk, cashmere, lisle, 


silk lisle, silk plaited, silk and wool. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wi . 
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i Diamond Rings 
“6 «Each Diamond is specially selected 
by our diamond experts and is skil- 

fully mounted in our famous Lof- 

tis ate 14-karat solid 

gold 6-prong ring, possessing 

every line of delicate grace 

and beauty. 


pri un 
* Fa praaheves sem onpet will 
sent prepai us. You see 

and examine the article in your own hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay one-fifth of price and keep it; balance 
divided into eight amounts, payablemonthly. Stand- 
world-reno - watches on credit terms as low as 
$2.50 a month. Send for Catalog. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED, 
St. 
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ee 
ne"s c 
tenstionnens: A little 


applied nightly, will nourish 
stimulate and promote growth 
6f.eyebrows and lashes, making 
y them ‘long, thick and lustrous, 


ai 
Thousands have been delighted with 
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“How?” With 
MORLEY PHONE. 
@ pair in my ears now, but 


ate invisible. | would not know I 
that | hear all nght. The 
Morley Phone. 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes, Invisible, wei and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it."” Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALw 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept:-778, 26 S. 15th. St., Phila, 














she stared, at him with wide. 
Then just when he was witha a iy 
yards of her table, she jumped UW a 
without a word to her companion, faj 
ran from the room. " 
Stupefied, the young man s 

her. He could not eal from taal 
And as he stood there within hearing ¢ 
the remarks passed by those who haj 
witnessed his rebuff, Basil knew at las 
that it had not been duty Which brougi 
him to the Geisha. 

The entire next week he dedicated 
overcoming this infatuation, By the eg 
of the week, however, he had discovered 
the inefficacy of this self-treatment, Ty 
more he thought badly of her, the mg: 
he thought of her, 

Meanwhile she was interfering greatly 
with the progress of the speech whichis 
was preparing for Trustees Day at Ma 
well. Yet, often as he was obliged ig 
the midst of his writing to address by 
upon her general unworthiness, he d@ 
get through the speech. It had seve 
very effective touches, too, bits of wk 
ing that reminded him of Barbusse, i 
was sure that Hildegarde would appro 
his efforts. 

Hildegarde! The thought brought him 
nowadays only a sick sense of his om 
unfitness. What a return he had mé 
to her for her faith in his destiny! 
tried to atone to her by writing ly 
letters filled with impatience for ther 
meeting and with faith that her fathe 
would soon permit their engagemail 
Yet he was guiltily conscious that k 
was writing compositions, not letters. He 
was more guiltily conscious that he hal 
to remind himself to read her letters 
himself a second time. 

The last of these letters before he weit 
to Maxwell did not have to be reads 
second time. Its relation of certain dé 
circumstance was too vivid for that. 
it he read that Dr. Lestrange, togethit 
with Mr. Weldon Leslie, the great fiat 
cial interest of Connellsburg, the mal 
facturing town from which Maxwell Aca 
emy was just two miles distant, 
arranged to have Trustees Day fall @ 
the very same date which Connellsbum 
had appointed for the welcome of is 
home-coming troops. “That, you s@ 
had commented Hildegarde, “will 
you to wear your uniform when y# 
make your speech. It will make 
whole thing so much more concretelf 
dramatic.” 


bo it was in khaki that Basil boarded 
the early-morning train that was 
bear him to the scene of his test. He 
no sooner taken his chair than “= 
ticed right in front of him a face 
head that were strangely familiat. 
instant afterward he was shaking 
with Major James Leslie, the youn 7 
whom he had met = o Jam 
that first day at Long beaca. 
“Hello,” He Leslie, now m at 
garb, “I thought you were out ® 
service.” ee 
“Oh,” explained Basil, “this is just fe 
the parade at Connellsburg. 
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ued f pase 72) 

a 

yen burg,” exclaimed Leslie. “Why, 

n we + know you came from there!” 

up aj “I don't—not exactly. I was an in- 

D, fairy WB structor at Maxwell Academy. 
The other's eyes opened wide. “Gee,” 

ed afte MME he exclaimed sharply, “do you mean to 

the sp, ME say you're that fellow?” 

aring of fellow?” ; 

sho aja ©“Why, the one that Dad tells me is 

+ at hg going to try to get the nomination for 

usd 

- Songer hand upon his chest and 

cated yi bowed from the waist. “The Prince him- 

the exjilE self,” he asserted solemnly. 

scoversd say—why, this is queer! I never 

nt, Tie once thought of your being related to 

he mor , 


aby the deuce should you? Leslie’s 









common enough name—even outside of 
Ate Seothnd” iieeved the other closely, 
at Ma, Me and it seemed to Basil that amusement 
liged ig Was coming more and more to the sur- 
ress hep Mp face of eyes and mouth. “Well,” he re- 
he dij Me matked at last, “things must look pretty 
seven) Mp diferent to you today from the way 
of wis Mm they did that Sunday at Long Beach. 
se. Hem Then you thought you had got one eter- 
appro am tal wallop. Now—well, the old man 
tells me you're pretty sure to get the 
ght bin @ nomination next fall.” 
his om Me 460, I don’t know,” replied Basil a 
d mak & little stiffly. 
y! eam “Oh, but I do,” retorted the other 
ng log Me cheerily. “Heavens, man, look at all the 
wr ther Me things you've got lined up on your side! 
- father me Dad with his big shops, and Doc Le- 
gement Me strange, and the old Maxwell boys that 
that le liveim the county! Then, good heavens 
ts, Hef —way, there’s the soldier vote! It 
he hai @® stems to me as if pretty near all you'll 
tters WM have to do is to be introduced as: ‘Lieu- 











tenant Norton, the man who at the first 
he wet @m Gill of battle, disregarding any personal 
read sm mletest, responded to his country’s call.’ 
sin det “Why, they even staged this parade 
wat. nm for the day when you're to speak—gee, 
ogether (MF that touch was the old man all over again! 
t fina MH “Say,” asked the young man suddenly, 
malik the peach that was down at 
ll Acat- with me?” 
nt, had me color rushed to Basil’s brown face 
fall of @%he nodded his head. 
ellsbuy she’s up with my folks now,” 
of ! Leslie. 
u see Basil's heart stood still. “You mean 
Fee 
en ul, drinking in your speech 
ke the with her might. You know you made 
acretely Hite hit with her that day at Long 

The other 
| young man _ thought 
voarted i Wretchedly Of the evenings which had 
was ies since that day. How little 
He had lew of those! Then suddenly a 
he mt idea came fo redeem all his dis- 
oi She was going to be there to hear 
“a MM take his speech, the speech which 
ng ma) ar 
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Smoothly clinging 
Subtilly fragrant 


Blends invisibly 
with even the finest 











The charms seen in the mirror she holds in her hand?— Jami 


For beauty of any type 


NYSIS Face Powder 


Is a touch of perfection which gives that indescribable charm so potent 
to attract and hold adoration 


The entrancing odor 
of NYSIS Face Powder 
individualizes these 
other NYSIS Toiletries: 
PARFUM— TOILET WATER 
COLD CREAM—TALCUM 
VANISHING CREAM—SOAP 
Obtainable at 
NYAL AGENCIES 
(12000 Drug Stores) 
Everywhere 


AGRA Parfumeur 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


« who could withstand 































$20 \ > 

Violin, Hawallan Guitar, Ukulele, 

Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
teaching 


Wonderful new system of 


charge. Complete ligation, 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 94 CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 

knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of iteelf; nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


(Tlustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Shouid Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.25 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. 00., Dept. 789, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Seasick 


Thousands of Travelers the world 
over depend upon 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


Prevents and relieves nausea. Practically all 
Steamship Companies on both fresh and salt 
water have officially adopted, and advise, this 
remedy. No cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products or their derivatives nor other 
habit forming drugs. Sold by leading druggists 
everywhere on guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded. 60c and $1.20. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification. 
Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 


our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 








ROWE’S GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK foyauitcit 


harges prepaid in the U. S. 
Take comfort and rest in the open air. 


had passages that reminded him of Bar- 
busse. 

“She’s a mighty good kid, isn’t she?” 
The voice of the other man drew him 
at last from this dizzying inner vision. 
“T bet she’s jollied and jazzed more hap- 
piness into more dough-boys than any 
other girl that ever ran a hut over there.” 

“Over there?” repeated Basil dazedly. 
“Has she been in France?” 

“I'd say so. That’s how she hap- 
pened to be singing at a cheap joint like 
the Geisha. Lost her old job while she 
was away. But did you ever hear her 
grouch about it? I guess not.” 

Old values were melting fast in Basil’s 
mind; new values were forming with an 
accusing distinctness. So much was this 
the case that he almost anticipated 
Leslie’s next words. 

“You might think McClure was a 
great jollier,” the other said somewhat 
meditatively. “She is, too, but it’s never 
to get herself anything. And it’s always 
about some fool little thing—a fellow’s 
dancing or the part of his hair. That 
was her way of cheering up the boys. 
But when she sees something really yel- 
low about a fellow, she’s going to scream 
every time.” 


S Leslie went on, Basil found before 
his eyes once more the little golden 
head which he had been enveloping with 
contempt. Remorse that carried him on 
to a tenderness almost terrifying made 
him rage at every mile which lay be- 
tween him and the expression of it. He 
must see the Jazz Girl; he must tell her 
that he could never wrong her again. In 
this one intense longing, thought of Hil- 
degarde almost entirely disappeared. 
The full measure of his feeling was 
not to be taken, however, until that mo- 
ment when Hildegarde met him at the 
Connellsburg station. She came to him 
with hands outstretched and as her dark 
eyes plunged into his she murmured: 
“Ah, my dear, how proud I am, how 
proud I am!” 
Here she was just as he had left her 
by the campus wall, the same cup of 
faith upheld for him to drink. Yet the 


face after which he had shot every arrow’ 


of courage and longing and determina- 
tion—why, these were stranger’s eyes 
looking up into his own. What could so 
suddenly have dashed to the ground the 
flame by which he had once seen Hil- 
degarde? 

He was still wondering this when his 
eyes caught the figure in the far door 
of the station. There, come to meet 
young Leslie, was the Jazz Girl. 

Apparently she had not noticed him, 
and it was not until he and Hildegarde 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily te 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when ing. 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good 
Continue ung e cream until 
freckles entirely disappear. 


Start tonight — after two or three ap 
plications you wiil see results, 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm 
less cream which leaves the 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. Sc per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder - 50¢ 
Stillman’s Rouge - «+ « 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste -25¢ 
At Drug Stores everywhere, refund- 
5 rm or 
SWouldst Thou Be Fair?” for helpful beauty 
ints, 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept.40 Aurora, Illinois 





Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawailatt) 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain andé 
that you begin on a piece with your first # 


In half an hour you can play it! 
We have reduced the necessary 
motions you learn to only four— 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays f 
any kind of music, both the fa 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 


Baga’ fg EF E 


SsEzE 


cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary (we 
picks and steel bar and 52 US % 
complete lessonsandpieces |" 4 

of music. 


Send Coupe NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 
CO  —=——n 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Msi 
233 Broadway oil AP OUITAR 

in the HA ! 
Each agg cm gates he information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 


gers 


went outside that he finally met her eyes. 
Then the chauffeur was just starting off, 
but in that one second Basil had time 
to catch the look which she sent him 
from the rear seat of the Leslies’ big car. 
It was filled with a dainty but limitless 
disdain. 

As he climbed into the little roadster 
which Hildegarde had driven to meet 
him, Basil heard, through all the plung- 

ing wretchedness which followed that dis- 
Made of duck to use and stand usage. Not one returned in dain, the words of his love of two Mays 
a eee ago. “Did you notice that pretty girl 


i i 4 eeeeeree ee 
E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc.,WorkersinCanvae | | in the Leslies’ car?” asked Hildegarde. ce oon oe 
136 Wharf Street Gloucester, Mass, | | “She’s. just a little cabaret singer, but “sea 
J 


me 





THE ORIGINAL CENUINE 


If you love the fresh air and sunshine buy a real genuine 
Rowe Gloucester Hammock direct from our sail loft at 
Gloucester, Mass. You will get real actual comfort from a real 
Gloucester Hammock. Oh! so comfortable to stretch out in 
on hot days and evenings. They do not fade. Rain or fog 

joes not soil them. Nothing to rust. No noise or clatter. 
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« from.an old Virginia family. 
se Mrs. Leslie was a Southerner 
he reason they've all been so 
seed resentment Basil stared at a 
ae whom he had been trying 


invisible you visible.” Now 
id light by which he had seen 
ie had gone out, had a new 
nation come to take its place? 
man wondered this as he heard 
Maition of the Jazz Girl. Could 
at Hildegarde’s only visibilities 
or family or some other 
mportance? 
not know how he got through 
‘four hours. He had a memory 
down the Main Street of Con- 
Smast a reviewing-stand where he 
mildly a white-clad figure whose 
ed him with a dainty, bound- 
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OR hot weather uses in the 


you will be surprised to find 
home ICY- HOTS are just as 


how much enjoyment you will 


Main, Finally at two o’clock he was 
with Dr. Lestrange and Mr. 
5 Leslie under one of the big oak 
the campus. 

two men who had interested 

slves in Basil’s nomination were 
about the new Delta Highway, 
now came to the young man rather 
iiterly just why they were interested. 





add to your picnic, fishing trip, 
camping party or motor ride by 
taking along ICY-HOT Bottles, 
Jars, Motor Restaurants or 
Luncheon Outfits. 

ICY-HOTS provide cold or hot 
drinks and food when and where 
desired. You don’t have to waste 


time or go to the trouble of pre- 
paring your food 


handy. ICY-HOT Carafes, Jugs 
or Pitchers are ideal containers 
of drinking water and other cold 
drinks on the summer porch, inthe 
bedroom or dining room. ICY- 
HOT Jars keep ice cream or fruit 
ices frozen without ice, or solid 
foods hot without fire. 


Ask your dealer for ICY-HOTS. 








’ eT dtiekes ‘ Look for name “ICY-HOT” on 
‘would be a tremendous advantage to everythinewil DUM [op = bottom of article. If unable to 

oh the head master of Maxwell and be read y for ‘ o. a, See “WhiteJor iline. - 

62 Pp . . you in - ealer’s name. Write for illus ¢ 
eH that bleh HOTS. ffetime CPE rated catalos. oe? THE 

a 

any X-RAY VIEW: Tip of inside glass bottle is at center— _-~  ICY-HOT 
. the only place where it can be thoroughly protected. aie BOTTLE CO. 
v7 Dept.D-2 = Cin., O. 
7” Please send circular and catalog. 


Filler rests in rubber pad mounted on shock absorb- 


“Of course Lieutenant Norton is the No. 300 No. 23 Filler: 
ing coiled spring. 


ine to realize that even the expense Luncheon Gutfit Bottle 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
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but her long 


bf constructing the additional miles which 
aid bring the highway through Con- 

pelsburg would be offset by the advan- 
oe 


iL heard Dr. Lestrange saying this, 
she grew sick at his position. The 
he was a piece of goods being 
way and that for the in- 
Of a prospective customer was 
to him by the salesman manner 

i de’s father. 
} Hey pstill thinking this when he saw 
img Which made him forget all 
about “grand persons,” all about nomi- 
ti There, standing all alone by 
ya wall, at a spot almost iden- 
hes ie ene where he had parted 

Hildegarde two years before, was 
the Jaa Girl . 

Saw him coming, and this time 
she did not run. Yet the eyes under the 
flower-wreathed hat might have discour- 
aged any young man seeking her for his 

Basil, however, was 


own: satisfaction. 

on Bridges,” he began, “I’ve got 
“i you how wrong I was that night. 
Was totten—it was vile—but I want 
Youto know that T-haven’t had one min- 

Ute's peace — then—” 
interrupted Miss McClure 
rin and every line of her face 
ed him that the trick which he had 
Upon her had nothing to do with 

Present wide repudiation. 

Miter bewilderment he groped for the 
thy,” he of the change. “Then why, 
tated stammered, “oh, why have you 
ce te like this?” 

did not answer him for a minute, 


look was all the time gath- 
scorn. 


She cried at last, and he saw 


Dept. D-2, Cincinnati, Ohio | -“Hjame 
EEPS CONTENTS COLD 3 DAYS: HOT 24 HOURS. 

















Advisory Council 


ee 
CECIL B. Dem 
rector - General o: 
Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. 


* 


THOMAS H, INCE, 
Head of the Thomas 
H. Ince Studios. 


A 


LOIS WEBER, 
America’s greatest 
woman producer and 
director. 


Sis a 
RUB WAGNER, 
motion picture writer 
for Saturday Evening 





WANTED THIS YEAR 


A grave dearth of story-plots now confronts motion picture producers. They will pay you handsomely for any suit- 
able story-ideas, Literary genius is not a prime factor. Learn how you can write for the screen in your spare time. 
5000 New-Story Ideas for Photoplays (710° itvcrcial and cducational fhmed 


This year, scores of new motion picture writers will be developed. Many of them will 
be men and women who never wrote u line tor puvlication. They will be people with 
story-ideas who are willing to learn in what form producers want them submit 00 


to $500 is being paid for comedies; $250 to 


$2,000 for five-reel dramatic scripts. Thies 


dearth in photoplays opens a wonderful opportunity for yeu. 


A little over 2 years ago the 
photoplay famine began. Producers 
are now searching the country for 
new writers who know the tech- 
nique of mcetion picture’ story 
writing. Few can come to Los 
Angeles to learn. A _ plan for 
home study had to be devised. So 
Frederick Palmer (formerly staff 
writer of Keystone, Fox, Triangle 
and Universal), assembled a corps 
of experts who built a plan of 
study which new writers could 
master through correspondence. It 
brings the studio to you. It tells 
you in clear, interesting language 
the fundamental principles neces- 
sary to market your ideas. 

In only 2 years we have devel- 
oped dozens of new writers. But 
the demand for more motion picture 
story writers is great — and growing. 

$3,000 for a Story Plot 

Our studerts come from all 
walks of life—mothers, school 
teachers, clerks, newspaper men, 
ministers, etc. One student, re- 
cently enrolled, received $3.000 for 
his first story. The recent successes 
of Douglas Fairbanks, “His Majesty 
the American,” and “Live Sparks,” 
in which J. Warren Kerrigan 
starred. were written hy Palmer 
students. And many of our students 
have taken staff positions in studios. 

Special Contributors 

A series of lectures by the fol- 
lowing foremost authorities, cover- 
ing every technical phase of the 
motion picture industry is included 
in the Palmer Plan: 

Frank Lloyd and Clarence Badger, 
Goldwyn directors: Jeanie Mac- 
Pherson, _noted Lasky Scenario 


writer; Col. Jasper Ewing Brady, 
of Metro’s Scenario staff; Denison 
Clift, Fox Scenario editor; George 
Beban, celebrated actor and _ pro- 
ducer; Christie, president 
Christie Film Co.; Hugh McClung, 
expert cinematographer, etc., etc. 
Elaborate FREE Book 

For those who are really inter- 
ested in this great new opportunity, 
we have prepared a hook, “The Se- 
cret of Successful Photoplay Writ- 
ing.” It lays before you. the Palmer 
Course and service in greater de- 
tail. If you have any story-telling 
ability, you owe it to yourself to 
write for this book. Remember 
that many photoplaywrights have 
never written a line for periodicals. 
Producers want outline plots writ- 
ten from a knowledge of their 
specific needs. 

There is one peculiar thing to 
remember about the Palmer Plan: 
Unlike any other course in special 
training, one single successful ef- 
fort immediately pays you for all 
your work. 

Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Department of Educetion, 
761 I. W. Hellman Bildg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Denartment of Fducation, 

761 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles, California, 

Please d , without obligation, your new 
book, "The Hecret of Suecessftl Photoplay Writ- 
ing.’’ Als» **Prorf Positive,’ containing cess 
Stories o. many Palmer members, etc. 
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unless you know howto retain its beauty by use of propercreams. 

To find exactly the cream your skin needs—to restore the come 

ewer charm of Youth, stand in a good light—examine your 
‘ace critically—select and use the cream indicated in the C 
Advice of Marinello Experts may be secured at our 


CHART OF MARINELLO CREAMS 


Proved By Use In More 

Than 4000 Beauty Shops 
Acne Cream—for pimples and blackheads. 
Astringent Cream—for 


ae Office: . 
404 Mallers Bidg. 
Chicago 


oily skins and shiny noses, 


Combination Cream—for dry and sallow skins. 
Foundation Cream—for use before face powder. 


Whitening Cream—for freckles and bleachin 


ELLO 
ia 


At Drug Stores, Department Stores and Shops 








Copy this 


end let me see what you can 
do with it. M r 
artists earning $0.00 to $15.00 
or more per week were train- 
ed by my course of personal 
individual lessons by mail. 
PICTURE CHARTS make 
original drawi easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for 
eample Picture Chart, list of 

‘a! nts, examplex 
of their work and evidence of 
wha can accomplixh. 
Please state your age. 


TheLandonSchool 21:2'scnoriera bide. Clevetands 0. 


Sketch 











Have a youthfal appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
f tinkles, lines, pim blackheads, 
strengthen sageing facial mugcles—all through fol- 
to” Ws dram, Da agzpense and guia revo Send 
ao. ° le 
catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 49, 624 


So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 




















IN THE JULY RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


You will find stories by Wallace Irwin, Opie Read, Hal G. Evarts, F. Britten Austin, 
Dana Burnet, Sophie Kerr, W. A. Fraser, William MacHarg, Mary Synon and others. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Do you want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You 


can do it easily. 
See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 


Pace 176. 





EDUCATIONAL 
Study Bacteriology, Public Health, Hygiene and Sani- 
tation, Interesting Home Study and Residential Courses, 
Previous experience unnecessary. Degree Granted. We 
help secure positions, American College of Bacteriology, 
74 E. Roosevelt Road, Dept, 28, Chicago, Ill, 


FARM LANDS 


OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in beautiful 
Fruitland Park, Write today for information how you 
can own it on easy terms, Lake County Land Own- 
ers’ Association, 31 Beauty _ Street, 

Fruitland Park, Florida. 








HELP WANTED 

Biggest Money-Maker in America, I want 100 men 
and women quick to take orders for raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. 
waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for spare time. 
McDonough made $813.00 in one month. Nissen 
$19.00 in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven Gays. 
$5,000 a year profit for eight average orders a day. No 
delivering or coll ng. Beautiful coat free. No expe- 
rience or capital required. Write for information. 
Comer Manufacturing Co,, Dept. 0-38, Dayton, 


AGENTS: $100 WEEKLY. Automobile owners every- 
where wild with enthusiasm, Marvelous invention 
doubles power, mileage, efficiency. Saves ten times 
its cost. Sensational sales everywhere, Territory going 
like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit and Ford Car free. 
Write quick, L. 189, Louisville, Ky. 


Thousands of orders 





Ballwey, Dept, 


AGENTS: $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. 
Gold Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows, 
Tiberal offer to eee agents, Metallic Letter Co., 
431 Q, N. Clark, Chicago, Il. 

Salesmen—City or Traveling, Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare 

time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 

Empl ce dered members. 

Dept. 141G, Chicago, Ills. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 


PATENTS—Send for free book, Contains valuable 
information for inventors, Send sketch of your _inven- 
tion for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
Talbert & Talbert, 
Oe 











service. (Twenty years experience). 
4387 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D 


Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature Highest references, Prompt attention, Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D. C 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “How to Get Your Patent,’’ Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C. 

PERSONAL 

ARB YOU SELF-CONSCIOUS—EMBARRASSED IN 

COMPANY — LACKING SELF-CONTROL. 


. ese 
troubles overcome. Address R, Veritas, 1400 Broad- 
way, New York. 














POEMS WANTED 
WANTED—POEMS FOR PUBLICATION for maga- 
zine of Inspiration and Practical Help to young writers. 
Send Mss. to The Poet’s Magazine, 916 8. chigan 
Ave., Chicago, Room 102, 
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her clench her hands, “how 
ah—how unspeakably, terrip 
And to think that Ah could eye 
world have cared what you th 

me, that you could have hurt me 
Ah just couldn’t bear to have yoy 
gize—apologize when you were ig 
down at me all the time!” 

The rage turned against herself 
was more scathing than rage 
Yet even so, this confession that jy 
once had the power to hurt her ¢ 
Basil through and through. 

“Oh,” she cried, “Ah didn’t unden 
When you told me that night 
going into politics, I never once dp 
what that meant. It was only whe 
got up here and talked to Mr Ip 
oh, to think you could use that agg 
of getting ahead, that you coulds 
on something you didn’t desens 
Breaking off here, she met his eyes 
a fury that seemed more intense hes 
of the butterfly lightness of the figuy 

The thrill of those words of am 
ago had gone now. Stunned by 
cruelty, he could not say a word, 


HE watched him as he stood ther 
his mute, wretched questioning 

no,” she cried tauntingly, “of coun 
wouldn’t see it—why you don’t deg 
it. But Ah see it—yes, Ah sawit 
very first day Ah met you—the way 
talked about getting wounded and 
thing. Ah tried to excuse you thatd 
Ah tried mah very best. ‘He's sick’ 
said to mahself; ‘that’s the reason 
grouchy.’ And even when Ah saw 
looking at Jimmy Leslie’s oak-leaf# 
you could just hardly bear it, Ah kewl 
telling mahself it was natural for yo 
feel that way. Jimmy Leslie!” 
brought out the name with full-st 
scorn. “Why, he’s white compart 
you. But he doesn’t fool himself, 
knew he had acted yellow, and one 
realized it, he just went along doing 
very best he could.” 

One by one, her words, more # 
ingly incisive because of that soft @ 
ing utterance, pelted upon the @ 
Basil had reared. And at last he 
down upon the ruins of what he had 
believed himself. Aghast, he statel 
the Jazz Girl over these ruins. : 
a sudden thought gave him his voi 

“Yes,” he cried almost bitterly, 
it was you that made me think it 
right—not about the war, of cours 
afterward.” : 

“Ah?” echoed she, her eyes blazit 

“Yes, you,” he retorted grimly. 
you remember that day at Long Deals 
the day you ran after the piece 
foam? Jimmy Leslie asked you 
did it, and you said: ‘Because I 
to see if I could catch it.’” 

“Ah, yes,” she answered 
breathlessly, “and that’s always ou 
first idea. We're so vain We 
show off to ourselves—we dont cae 
good-for-nothing the prize 1s. But 
oughtn’t to be the way after weve 
time to think. We ought to decide 
whether the prize is worth rade 
And,” she added vehemently, hile 
tainly oughtn’t to call a pesky MEG 
of foam by some high-sounding 
She paused for a minute, and 
spoke again, it seemed to a 
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. dness had crept into her 
# me she asked, “what highbrow 
‘s back of all this, anyway?” 
*Piighbrow girl?” repeated Basil. r 
“Yes,” repeated the Jazz Girl; for 
ver I see a fellow that’s selling him- 
f to himself all the time, I know there’s 
Wy sure to be some girl around— 
Me ebod that can dress up any kind of 
me thing with high-falutin’ words.” 
“Siegfried!” “The luck that proves 
destiny!” Like familiar vicious 
angers these and other phrases of Hil- 
e's thronged about him. He was 
a challenging that familiar company 
in Hildegarde herself came up to them. 
“Oh, here you are,” she cried in her 
ny pretty, very carefully managed 
ie “I came to tell you it’s time to go 


for the meeting.” 


M)ASIL looked from the old love to 
D the new love. For one minute he 
stated. Then, turning from Miss Mc- 

Sure Bridges, he walked with Hildegarde 
stoss the campus, up the steps of Cobbe 
Hall and through its pillared portico. 

“Remember, my dear,’ she whispered 
fs, leaving-her in one of the front seats, 
sil started off for the platform, “noth- 
ing can ever Shake my faith in you.” 

He accepted the words almost mechan- 
ically; but afterward as he sat on the 
atform in the circle’ of trustees, he 
ound the dark face in the audience with 
something very like hatred. Faith? 
What real faith had she ever had in him? 
She had believed he could make good in 
some worldly way; that was all. She 
bad been disappointed because he had 

out a first lieutenant and come back 
one too. After that, she had broken her 
tgagement with him until such time as 
he could make good in some other world- 
way. Yet, shaken as he was by this 
new bitter illumination, he did not swerve 
ftom "his purpose. Even, as with beat- 

heart he discovered the Jazz Girl in 
the wudience, he still believed that he 
would make his prepared speech. 


was about an hour after he had 
taken his place in the hall that Dr. 
asitange introduced him. “Lieutenant 
m...,the man who at the first 
dattle ... . disregarding any 
personal interest—” He heard the 
Pompous Acq ge the words which 
ymmy Leslie anticipated. Then 
mith shaking knees Basil walked across 
the eine “ening himself of some 
rary about his experiences. 
i The Maxwell students—four hundred 
were massed in the gallery 
; some of the upper-classmen had 
Sim Basil's German classes of more 
7 two years before. With these the 
Vac Pan vm aes been immensely 
lar; it was they probably who 
Matted the cheer which began as Basil 
thed the table. 
! Norton! 


Rah! Rah!” 


listened to those four hundred 

16 Voices greeting him as a hero. 
Oat to his eyes. He choked. 

1 ee Me looked up at the waving arms, 
fy M one flash his solemn obliga- 


Norton! Rah! 


J came here expecting to give you a 
of message,” he began 
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Most important health invention 





the centu it remakes and rejuvenates the 
Human Body. It produces normal spines, It frees impinged and 
irritated nerves, corrects contr muscles, shortened Faments. 
i ti improves circul. and drainage of the body. 
it will increase the body's tength. 
The P: icul Co.,334 Ad 








Bidg., Clevetand,©. | 


7, ee) S.No Paste NeEDep 
> Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


Square, Round, Oval, Heart 











P to the present time it has been almost 
impossible to get a face powder to 
stay on the face longer than it takes to 

put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 
your best. Aspecialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder: helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and 
irritations, It is also astrin- 


gent, discouraging flabbiness, crow’s feet 
and wrinkles. This unusual powder is 
called La-may, (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because La-may is pure and because it stays 
on so well, it is already used by over a mil- 
lion American women. All dealers carry the 
large sixty cent box and many dealers also 
carry the generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder and see 
how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. There 
is also a wonderful La-may tal- 
cum that sells for only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roystone, Dept. 
J, 16 East 18th St., New York, 
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ACCOUNTANT 


Never before have there been so many 
splendid opportunities for trained account- 
ants—men whosetraining combinesa knowl- 
edge of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, IncomeTax Work, Man- 
agement and Finance. Few professions offer 
better opportunities to young men of ambi- 
tion and intelligence. The tremendous busi- 
ness growth of this country has created a rich 
field for the expert. There are only about 
3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do the 
work of the half million concerns needing 
proficient accounting service. The expert 
accountant is needed today in every big 
business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of William B. Cas- 
tenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by a large 
staff of Certified Public Accountants including mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be given whatever training, instruction or review 
on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our big free 
book on the accountancy profession fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping 
principles to the most advanced accounting problems. 
All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
gre so that you can readily master the principles 

y home study. 


Send for the Facts Now 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells 
all about our Money-Back Guarantee, P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send in the coupon and find out how we have 
helped over 200,000 ambitious men, and learn what we 
can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: “Get this book, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy.”’ Let us send it to you 
free, with literature explain- 
ing how you can train fora 
Higher Accountancy job 
without interference with 
your present duties. 

Send coupon today— 
NOW. ° _ 

e . 

— —— Mail This Coupon — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Worid 
Dept. 666-H Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book,’* Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also 


your book of Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 
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huskily after the cheering had died away. 
“It was in my mind then—to paint my- 
self as a hero—” 


with its glass of water. Then suddenly 
he raised his face to the gallery. A shaft 
of light from one of the stained glass 
windows donated by a rich patron of 
Maxwell fell. upon those upturned eyes 
in a way as “concretely dramatic” as 
Hildegarde herself could have wished. 
It showed the thin brown face really 
beautiful in its response to some sweep- 
ing light of the spirit. 

“Fellows,” cried he to the four hun- 
dred boys above, “I’m going to give you 
the real dope about myself. I’m going 
to do it because I think perhaps some 
day it may save some one of you from 
being as yellow as I’ve been. At any 
rate, it will save you from patting your- 
self on the back for being yellow. Fel- 
lows, the truth of it is, I haven’t been 
any hero at all. I like to think I should 
have gone to war without any other mo- 
tive than duty. Perhaps I should. But 
I know this: Way back in my bean I 
wanted to go for my own sake. I thought 
I’d distinguish myself. I was sure I'd 
come back at least a major. I took up 
war—see?—just as I might have mining 
or any other dangerous work, because I 
wanted to make good in it—for myself. 
And then when I got put out of the game, 
I was sore at the umpire. I wasn’t 
thinking that I had helped my country. 
All I was thinking about was myself.’ 

He paused here for a minute. His 
words had dug a pit of silence stretching 
from one part of the hall to the other. 
From this silence he hurled his voice 
again. 

“And all this time I never once got 
wise to it—that I wasn't a hero. I had 
myself so completely fooled that I didn’t 
see any reason why I shouldn’t get nomi- 
nated to some office by talking about what 
a hero I’d been. I didn’t realize that I 
had no more right to make speeches like 
that to the voters than I should have 
had if I had risked my life mining or fish- 
ing or doing some other dangerous job 
for myself.” 

Once again he stopped for a minute, 
and once again Cobbe Hall waited for him 
in a silence electrified by his eyes and 
voice. 

“You see,” he called out to the Max- 
well boys above, “I thought when I got 
this political job I was doing the hard 
thing, the courageous thing. I wasn’t, 
though. I was doing the easy thing— 
yes, and the cheap, dishonest one. Of 
course, it would have been different if I 
had gone out without any personal in- 
terest. Then I could have looked voters 
in the eye and told them that I had done 
my duty. But—well, I know where I 
get off. And you bet I’m going to get 
off—right -into some nice, cozy apple- 
orchard. I’m going to do the one job 
I’m fit for now. I’m going to make good 
—not just make a show.” 

The fire in his blue eyes turned now to 
solemn prophecy. “Fellows,” said he, 
and his voice lowered to an even greater 
intensity, “I know there are going to be 
a lot of you that will go out of Cobbe 
Hall today thinking what a fool that guy 
made of himself. I don’t care anything 
| about that—for I know that the memory 





He paused here for 
a minute and frowned down at the table 
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Infection 


would have been 

prevented if 
Absorbine Jr. 

had been applied 
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when this “little accident” hp 
pened and the wound 
have healed promptly, 


‘Absorbine. 








THE ANTISEPTIC L 
ae Ame mem re 








It cools and soothes, takes out thepan 
and soreness and helps the injured 
tissues to heal. And being a potitivr 
germicide it makes any infection quiz 
impossible. 






coc EXER E TERE 







, 
Absorbine Jr. is especially good for all te je 
little hurts the children are co esting im were: 
being made from herbs and ial oils T live. 





therefore perfectly safe. 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggist or 
pesteeid. wy Tal Botle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Temple Street ) 
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No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreadit 
Just a few nibbles at Rat Bis-Kit oh 
rates and mice good-by! No bese a 
crumble up. There's a dios bait 

Bis-Kit. The pests die outdoors. 
the name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25¢ and $9 at all 


drug and general stores. 4 Chie 


The Rat Biscuit Co., 


Rat Bis-kit 
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ts poing to stick. And some of 
A phate I’m telling you up here 
« soing to come back, and it may save 
& gat you from being the kind of four- 
fusher I have been. Perhaps your kind 
tion wont be a military war. 
sh isn't necessary. This world, as the 
said valedictorian always tells us, 
of battles. Before you go into 
sf them, grab yourself by the lapel 
Joc lf in the eye. ‘Why am 
ae’—that’s what you always want 
me yourself. ‘Is it for myself or 
mehody else?’ Give yourself the 
Bdope every time. If you don’t, you 
ma be the worst kind of hypocrite 
® js—the one that fools himself. 
gne more thing: if you are going 
for something for yourself—make 
Bit’s the right thing. Be sure at the 
fy start you want to make good—not 
qake a show. That’s all.” 




















wheeled about abruptly then and 
=& strode across the platform. Before 
‘audience had recovered, before the 
ats in the gallery had had time to 
decide whether they should cheer or not, 
he had fled down the stairs and through 
side aisle. One person from that 
audience had, however, anticipated him. 
Ther pillared portico, with her 
ched just as he had thought 
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were filled with 
‘tears, “how puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful you 
‘were! Ah’ll never forget it as long as 
im I live. Why, standing there in the light 
® from that window, you just looked like 








J some old-time saint. An’ Ah just almost 
died then thinking how mean Ah’d been 

you. 
14, Men. 1. Dou't say that,” he cried, still hold- 


im ing the hands which she had given him; 
i it Was you that made me see.” ‘Then, 
Violently, tenderly, he caught those hands 
Up against the khaki coat. “Jazz Girl, my 
/@mn dear Jazz Girl,” he breathed, “and 
think I could ever have thought that 
Were the cheap love!” 
of the worship in his eyes and 
the face so near his own quivered 
old hurt. “Ah,” she cried with 
catch in her breath, “it did—hu’t 
"you thought. You see, that boy 
up that night at the Geisha 
called me by my first name,—Ah saw 
1 you were,—he was one of 
Ah’knew over there; he thought 
a right to call me McClure—it 
so much kind of happiness to 
couldn’t bear to stop him.” 
: island eyes of hers never left 
. They closed him in; they sep- 
from everything and every- 
d ever known. 
he cried with pain in his own 


oy me you mean it—tell me it 
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leds carp you love me.” 
” echoed the Jazz Girl with 
tat laugh. “As if Ah’ve done any- 
Ahn from the very. first moment 
a 
comfort you! 


YOU suppose T 
hae just 
















puh-fect-ly won-duh-ful ?” 
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Same look you give to other: 


t day when you were ; 
ocean just so miserable ° 
not to stop and try to ' 
Love you? Why else do ' 

ted to see you ever not ' 


Think of it! Only Five Dollars for a complete, 
thoroughly-guaranteed portable shower bath 
which is as far ahead of all other ‘‘sprays” 
as electricity is ahead of a tallow candle! 
Thousands of people bathe the wrong way. 
They sit in unclean, uusanitary water, some- 
times get chilled and very rarely get a really 
satisfactory cleansing. But now comes The Star 
Massage Shower Spray — simple, light, hand- 


somely made, one hundred per cent. efficient. for years. 











teed or your money back. 
Torrington, Conn. 





This is the way to 
shampoo. Try it! 








Here I 


REAL, Portable Shower Bath! 
Combination, Shower, Shampoo, Rub-Down, Massage 


Simply attach The ‘‘Star’’ to your faucet (or 
faucets ), regulate the temperature to suit your- 
seli—then afpiy water to any part individually 
—not over your entire body at once! This is 
the ew way to bathe—instantaneous; no wait- 
ing for tub to fill ; water always fresh, clean, free 
from soap. No splashing. Overcomes the shock = 
of the old-fashioned cold shower. Time-sav- 
ing. money-saving — always ready. 


Works Wherever There Is Running Water — 
Endorsed by Physicians—Send Coupon TODAY! 


We are manufacturers of the famous Star Electric Massage Vibrator. 
The Star Massage Shower Spray, (because we manufacture it in 
very large quantities), is offered to you at the remarkably low 
price of only $5. . Don’t fail to send the coupon today. 
You are taking absolutely no risk. 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 


Write today - 
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10 Days’ 
Free 
Trial 
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Don’t get 
your hair wet 


ier an 
ioned shower! 





Will last 









Free 
ion guaran- 
Dept. 501, 


tis’ 


- this invig- 
orating way! 


Big sales awaiting you. 













A big, fresh, clean 
stream of water — 
quick! Wherever 
you want it! 










Try the “STAR” 10 Days at OUR EXPENSE! 


FITZGERALD MFG. CO.,Dept. 501, Torrington, Conn. 
I enclose §5 for which send me one complete STAR Massage Shower 
Spray with all attachments. It is understood that if I am not fully 
satisfied after 10 days’ free trial, I may return it and you will refund 
purchase price at once. 








Be Sure to Read 


THE LOVERS 


By F. Britten Austin in July 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 


With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


Forsample Cuticura Talcum, afascin: 
Addrese Oatisurn Laboratorio Dene D meiiae nee, 


mmm RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Haw 
im. diamonds—thegreatest discovery the world 
has ever known. We will send absolute! 

this 14k gold f. ring, set with a 
im. diamond—in beautifal ring 
paid. Pay postmaster $1.48 C. O. D. 
to cover postage, xing, 

handling, ete. Ifyou tell it from areal 
diamo retu 























KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 170 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire ano f or) 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


DR. JEANNE D. R. WALTER 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Rep.: Miss Mary 
Kammerer, 1029 Wainut St. 
Pacific Coast. Representative: 
Adtle Millar Co., WS Stockton 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















POSITIVELY 


FR EC KL REMOVED 


Freckle Ointment—Your crvapat or 
by mail, 65c. Free book. DR. C. H. BERRY CO., 
2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 












Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
2 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein | ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary éxperis. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it, Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course,. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 @ week from 
photoplay writing alone, 
gq There is no other institution or agericy’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


; We publish The Writer’s Lil 

















» 13 volumes; descriptive 
riter’s Monthly, the ead- 










Foanuscript criticism tervice, 

150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept.51, Springfield, Mass. 
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A summer camp or town house, whether the water is hard 
or soft, careful girls agree that the most easily used and 
effective hair cleanser is— 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears much heavier than it 
really is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and softness that 
makes doing up the hair a pleasure. It is so easy to use and so effective that it 
has been for years the favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty 
of their hair. Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and 
entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and dirt. 


For Sale at All Drugzgists’ 
It costs about three (3) cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is 
more easily used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 


: —To show the merits of Canthrox and to prove that it is in all ways 
Free Trial Offer the most etfective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to 
any address upon receipt of two cents for postage. 


| H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 133, 214 West Kinzie St, Chicago, Ill. 


























OUR WONDERFUL, SIMPLE 
RENOVATING PROCESS 


Send No Money! Ss Sao 
Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
—10 Months to Pay 
Examine ring FIRST, 


Provides You With Clean, Fresh, Nicely 


tive business. We have more than a score of practical 


then if Meney-Saving and Money-Making Specialties 
ef G s 





, The & Hand B Hole Maker, 
keep it pay : The Economy Fabric (wowl, silk, etc.) Test, 
only $2.00. The Ee Perfect Fi; 

Buying di- : : 
rect assures 
you 





Further particulass upon request, address 

ECONOMY EDUCATOR CORPORATION, Oepl, 

25425-2537 Broadway New 
Agents, Salesmen and District Managers Wanted. 


A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting ff 


We Sell No Clothes But Save You Money 


MAKES OLD CLOTHES NEW 


Garments Each Morning — or starts you in a remunera- 


men can learn h 
to dress Setter for less money, IMMEDIATE RESULTS. 


York 
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(Continue, 








explanation, dreading that Bob wou 
walk into a war in spite of al} iy 
diplomacy, Pansy appeared in the dj 
way. 

“Miss April, they’s a ol’ nigga ote heb 
what says he wants to see you. It’s Za? 

“Zeb isn’t here!” Mrs. Taxter gasped 
“Notify the police at once!” 

Pansy nodded to Mrs. Taxter, by 
spoke to April: 

“He’s pow’ful anxious to get a won 
with you fust, Miss April.” 

April was feeling rather ple 
prejudiced toward Zeb since he had inter 
fered in the marriage arrangements, by 
Mrs. Taxter did the talking: 

“T’'ll see him, if only for the pleasu 
of telling him he ought to be whipped 
And you run out and get the police 
Pansy.” 

“Yassum,” said Pansy, but she did ig 
run. She stood by to see what happend 
after she motioned Zeb to appear. 

He lumbered in, still toting ib 
vacuum-cleaner container. He was vey 
ingratiating in manner, but evidently te 
rified: 

“Howdy, Miss Summerlin; howdy, 
Miss April; howdy, howdy—oh, and Mis 
Lee! Miss Lee, I been lookin’ for you 
I got a very important c-communicatim 
for you. It’s abote yo’ boy, Masta Boh 
You better take holt of dat limb o’ Satan 
and straighten him out. Does you know 
—o’ course I knows you don't know, bit 
does you know dat young gemman & 
dered me out of his rooms?” 

“Out of his rooms! Didn’t he tell yu 
he had discharged you?” 

“VYessum, thass what he done tol’ me 
Thass what I wanter tell you to tell him 
not to. He don’t seem to reelize he caitt 
fire me.” 

“What? He can’t—you say he cant!’ 

“No’m, he cannot. I belonged tos 
gran’-pappy’s place befo’ he was bam, 
or his pappy either. As far as dat gos 
I used to dandle his daddy on my kit 
befo’ you was bawn, Miss Lee, Oli 
Masta Bob uster say to young Masi 
Bob’s daddy: ‘You do what Zeb tds 
you, or I’ll larrup you maseff.’ But thee 
young colts comes up Nawth and. gits 
Nawtheren notions, an’—” 

Mrs. Taxter broke in furiously, be 
amazement lowering her to argument: 

“You're the one that’s been up Nawth 
too long. If your old Masta Bob bad 








at only $2.80 a month! 


0 a aes 2 CUUIU Lave IUUKEU VULEI 


Lyou down there, he’d have had ya 


Take Advantage of jin the eye and told them that I had done Whipped.” 


this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if you are not 


my duty. 


A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond orchard. 


Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 
—" 4 ” 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us send not Just make a show. 

you this De Luxe FREE, containing de- 
scriptions of rings, watches, diamonds and other 
articles of jewelry. Everything sent on FREE 


solemn prophecy. 
EXAMINATION. Address Dept. SL. 





“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








But—well, I know where I “ 
get off. And you bet I’m going to get Upside down. 
off—right -into some nice, cozy apple- Te : mu 
I’m going to do the one job Whippin’ never hurt a nigge 0 

I'm fit for now. I’m going to make good teckon. It was pa't of cc Mn 


The fire in his blu Taxter fumed. “Mary 
“Fellows.” seit he No, wait for the police! 
and his voice lowered to an even greater 
intensity, “I know there are going to be P° 
a lot of you that will go out of Cobbe 
Hall today thinking what a fool that guy dolla’s you stole was a 
made of himself. I don’t care anything , ‘af 
{ about that—for I know that the memory dollas, Miss Lee, ake: 2 


Zeb glugged with laughter, like a bottle 
“Oh, I don’t mind dat none, Miss Ua 


He’s laughing!” 
“Mary, order 


“Police!” Zeb gasped. “What # 
lice gotta do wit’ a family matta' 
“Family! Perhaps that five 
ye ; family mattet 
“Me? I nevva stole no five thousaal 


pe 


“Look at him! 


please, for cont’adictin’ you.” 
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COMING TO? 
from page 87) 














“You deny that you stole five thousand 
dollars from my son? Why don’t the 

. come?” 

“Nom. I nevva stole a one cent from 
him. I took ten thousand dollas.” 

Mrs. Taxter was almost suffocated by 
astonishment. April and Mrs. Summer- 
lin also jumped at the “ten.” 

“Did you take both five-thousands?” 














cter, but . 
April cried. 
8 worl “Yes, Missy. But us Taxtas don’t 
steal from Taxtas. No’m. I got it all 
leasanty right year, and I’m mighty good and tired 
vad inte. ME of it. Taint had much sleep sence I had 





that money on me.” 
“So you're the ghost that took the first 







































please ME five thousand?” 
whipped Zeb laughed. “Yassum, I’m a ghos’. 
e pole, And I aint no happier’n what ghostses 
wurally is. I been mighty much troubled 
e did tut about that young masta I done took on. 
happened ME He's been sech a power of trouble, Miss 
ar. Lee, I wonda you evva raised him. What 
ting » hi we-all goin’ do wit’ him from now on?” 
was 
mate yw tone was naturally not one to be 
— Even Mrs. Summerlin 
howdy, it: 
joa “You ungrateful wretch! To give us 
for you fl such @ scare! And Mista Bob took 
icin you in and oo a e snbony you 
asta treated him—simply outrageously.” 
5 0” Satan "You'd better not let him see you,” 
you knor Mrs. Taxter added. “‘He’ll never forgive 
know, but (YoU for humiliating him so. I don’t sup- 
nman ot fm Pose he'll have you arrested now. But 
you'd better give me his money and get 
e tell yu A ARAY before he comes here and finds 
you. 
e tol’ me db was dazed at this inconceivable 
0 tel hi ae ‘You _ he wouldn’t want me 
2 he caif no mo’ ” 

a course not! You disobeyed every 
be ca rosin = you. You stole money 
ved to wice.” 
ms bava, ge reasons, Miss Lee, and good 
- dat goes was.” 
my knee “But your reasons aren’t his. You 
Lee, Ol} Mist know that. It’s too bad you lost 
ng Mas ach chance, but Mista Bob would 

: you again.” 
But thes appalling determination to mis- 
| and gils “3 — _—— shattered Zeb’s 
anity, even in the Taxters. 
ously, ie ch iy to the bludgeon and muttered: 
eae it ell, T'll git out the money, then I'll 
ee oy mase’f. I reckon I’m a gone 
had you me then Pansy exploded. She went 
Rt _ heap of fireworks. 
ke @ ao ope Soy Zeb. : reckon hit’s 
: e us’ loose. Miss L y 

Miss ls tome mighty near not bein’ > “Tanta, ee 
—_ young <a Bob wouldn’t a been one 
y Ra Pig eal a been nothin’ at 

4 7 i t been for Zeb.” 
now!” sc you off, Pansy? Hush 
| eM alin van Summerlin commanded, but 





Lag Met the gemman you married, Miss 
even 14€ six-yeah-ol’ boy, one day 
tom & mad bloodhoun’ come tearin’ 
“Off his a wit’ de soapsuds streelin’ 
sind yelin's and evvabody went runnin’ 
























* “Mad dog, mad dog!’ 
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advantages of 
or experienced players. Endors by great ists. 

graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. 
trated. All music free. ° -| 
Quinn Conservatory, Stadio BF, 598 Columbia Read, Boston, 25, Mass. | === 





That pevious pink and white 


comp. 


xion of youth is nota 


matter of years—it is more a 
question of taking the right 


care of one’s skin! 


Your Complexion 


Needs Care 


FTER you have used SEM- 
PRAY JO-VE-NAY—the pink 
complexion cake—and realized 
how it protects the skin, keep- 
ing it clean and fresh looking, it 
is a joy to know that there is 
also SEM-PRAY Face Powder— 
soft, with a subtle, elusive fra- 
grance. And SEM-PRAY Rouge 
—blush-colored ! 


OUR SAMPLE OFFER 


Send 6c in stamps, and we will 
mail you generous samples of SEM- 
PRAY JO-VE-NAY—the complexion 
cake —and SEM-PRAY Face Powder. 
You will be delighted with them. 


MARIETTA STANLEY CO. 
@ept. J) Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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LEARN PIANO), 


This Interesting Free Book 
sh become e skilled 
player of piano or 0 

usual 


ean at quarter 
1 cost. It shows why one lesson 
is wo ther 


ploma granted. Write today for free book 
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ice $6.00 
in Reducer, Price $2.50 St., 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments | | 
For Men and Women 


Cover the entire a 
any part. Endors 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


DR. JEANNE D. R. WALTER 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Rep.: Miss Mary 
Kammerer, 1029 Wainut St. 
Pacific Coast. Representative: 
Adtle Millar Co., #5 Stockton 
San Francisco, Cai. 


of popularity. 


pa atd J. 
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“Last night I came home with great 
news. Our savings account had passed 
the thousand dollar mark! 


“A few years ago I was making $15 a 
week and it took every cent to keep us 
going. Then one day I realized why I 
wasn’t being advanced—I couldn’t do 
anything in particular. I decided right 
then to invest an hour after supper each 
night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course of 
special training. 

“Why, in a few months I had a whole new 
vision of my work! An opening came and I was 
promoted—with anincrease. A little later another 
raise came—I could save $25 a month. Then an- 
other—I could save $50 each pay day. So it went. 

“Today Iam manager of my department. We 
have a thousand dollars saved—and there is a real 
future ahead!’’ 

For 28 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women every- 
where to win promotion, to earn more money, to 
have happy prosperous homes, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can prepare right at home in spare 
time for the position you want in the work you like 
best. All we ask is thechance to prove it. Choose 
eur career from this coupon and mark and mail 

now. 
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“T seen ’em, and I run as fas’ as de 
bes’ of ’em. But when de road was 
clear, dere’s young Masta Bob’s pappy 
playin’ in de road and payin’ no atten- 
tion. 

“That ol’ mad dog come snappin’ and 
slaverin’ right fur him, and evvabody 
freeze up and stand gapin’, waitin’. 

“But one young buck nigga, he run 
like he’s a wolfhoun’, and he jump for 
that mad dog, and him and it roll in de 
dus’ togetha. You can’t tell who’s bitin’ 
who. On’y when the fight is ova, that 
mad dog’s a daid dog. He layin’ on he 
back with his tongue lollin’ out. The 
man is on the ground, too, kivered wit’ 
foam and blood. I seen the blood! The 
boy you ma’ied aftaward wasn’t even 
scratched, but the nigga had his arm 
mos’ tore off him. Does you know how 
they cured that nigga? They brand him 
with a red-hot iron! That’s what they 
done. And thah’s the brand!” 

She seized Zeb by the sleeve, shoved 
the cuff high and bared a long, livid scar 
puckering the black skin. 


Y a had almost forgotten the ancient 
deed. He felt sheepish now and 
pulled his cuff down decently, grumbling: 
“Ah, that’s all ova and done, Pansy. 
Nevva mine abote that.” - 

Pansy would not be cheated ‘of her 
ecstasy of rage: 

“Ova and done, is it! Well, I reckon 
not. Miss Lee, you listen to me: when 
Zeb save yo’ li’l’ husban’ from the b!ood- 
houn’, they brand him wit’ a hot iron, 
but they take keer of him. Now, though. 
when he save yo’ son from bein’ ca’ied 
off by them mad dogs from Texas, you 
goin’ brand him again and turn him off! 
You is, is you? Well, all I got to say 
is white folks aint what they useter was. 
Come on, Zeb, I got a hund’ed and fo’ 
dollars and fo’ty-fo’ cents, and when they 
turn you off, they turn me off. Come 
on!” 

The three white women stood aghast. 
Their hearts were full of amazement, 
shame, gratitude, and love for the two 
old blacks. If Zeb and Pansy had been 
whites, or dogs, or horses, they wou'!d 
have been embraced, kissed and caressed. 

But such a demonstration toward Zeb 
was impossible. He relieved them from 
their embarrassment of awe and ° of 
shackled affection by turning to Pansy 
with an adoration disguised as mockery: 

“When yo’ mammy named you Pansy, 
she was suttainly a po’ prophick. A name 
would suit you betta would be Catnip— 
or Peruvian Ba’k. But you suit me. It’s 
abote time we was gettin’ ma’ied. We 
been engaged goin’ on fifty years. Come 
on, honey; let’s go to the pahson. I'll 
resume my vacurum cleanin’, and I can 
find a lot of washin’ for you to take in.” 

He took her old hand in his, but Pansy 
was tumbling to earth now from her first 
flight in high altitudes, and she wrenched 
her hand loose. 

“Ah, go on, you ol’ fool!” 

Zeb fell back completely exiled now. 
But Pansy said: 

“You kin come with me and git ma ol’ 
trunk down them stairs.” 

Just then the doorbell rang. Pansy’s 
weary feet turned of themselves toward 
~, door but April,-with a smiling irony, 
said: 
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Removes Hair 


Immediately—safely . 

B* actual test genuine De Miracle is | 

the safest and surest. When you 

use it you are not experimenting with 

a new and untried depilatory, because 

it has been in use for over 20 years, | 

and is the only depilatory that has ever | 

been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 

Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 

Z| De Miracle is the most cleanly; after 
use there is no mussy mixture to 
away. You simply wet the hair with this 
nice De Miracle sanitary liquid and it 
is gone. De Miracle alone devitalizes 
hair, which is the only common-sense |} 
way to remove it from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs, 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from 4s, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes wartax, 


VDeMirack 


Dept. 0-19, Park Ave. and 129thSe |} 
New York 
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thought you had resigned.” 
hs ee books Pansy’s back. She 
: j “Yassum,”* and went 
s the stairs, muttering: “Tl 
‘git ma bonnet and shawl.” j 
Apel was so absorbed in tormenting 
¢ that she forgot whom to expect 
¥ she opened the door. 
“Bob!” she gasped, as if he were the 
¢ man she could imagine. 
He stood there like a truant who has 
whipped by all the world and has 
me back to his teacher for the worst 
hipping of all. alas 
ow do you do, April!” he faltered. 
Mow do you do, Mrs. Summerlin! 
slo, Mother!” 
ag wont you?” said April, forc- Ie ye 
him to step forward as she closed the : 




















; $0 miserable that he would have 
wn glad to learn that the Yarmys were 
ter him. As they were! 
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mselves. They paced up and down others the same story. Here is the new-day way, 


bo street until they saw Bob’s mother get igi 
t of a taxi and go in. Expecting her So the use has spread, until gentle, sure and scientific. It 
was created by a noted chem- 


) come out, they waited and waited, ] ] hesteag , 
naked and Baiked ne pews pane See ist in this world-famed lab- 


At length she reappeared, got into a . oratory. 
atiab and drove away. They had no pt have acorn yas ae 
lea whither she went, as they had not settle it tonight. And find the : 
m neat enough to hear the address she way to end every corn. corns by ® touch, The relief 
ave the driver. They argued that she Ae : is quick, and it ends them 
ad not found Bob at home and had given Apply liquid Blue-jay or a completely. 

p waiting. They continued their sentry- Blue-jay plaster. The pain Try it tonight. Corns are 


wotil their last patience was spent. will stop. this i 
oe Tesolved to go in and insist upon 2 ' utterly needless, . d ” 
ome information from the desk-clerk, if Soon the whole corn will the time to prove it. 


tad to flash a gun on him. loosen and come out. Buy Blue-jay from your 


Heleft Kate at the corner and marched : eo : 
se the et his foot on Think what folly it is to druggist. 


+ steps, Bob appeared at the door, 
aan passing cab, ran out to the bd 

uu In, F m_ 

egy him give the familiar ad- 3 B lu e “7 a VY 


s ’s apartment-house. He * . 
imied back to Kate, and found her Plaster or Liquid 


Rady for a show-down with fate. They . fe 
MEM aces who fear their fac. The Scientific Corn Ender 
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hey did not fear to put it to the touch Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
id Win or lose it all. 
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Bay an Income Month by Month 


A Decided Advantage 


of od agg on “The Ten Payment 
Plan” is that it enables you to 


Control Five Times as Much Stock 


as pees first payment of 20% would purchase out- 
right. You pay the balance of your purchase in 
9 equal monthly payments. Meanwhile, you 


Get All Dividends as Due 
and reserve the right to sell should the stocks you hold 
advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit. 
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saving from your income each month and how to invest this 
saving under “THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur- 
ities yielding as high as 10%. 
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“But you discharged Zeb for 3 
you miss the wedding.” 

“It wasn’t for that; it Was for 
obeying and making such ai fool of ma 
even a bigger fool than J made of 
self.” ia 

“Poor old dev oted man, trying 
a slave again.’ ays 

“‘Poor,’ eh? He’s got five the 
dollars of mine somewhere, [4 jy 
he took the first five thousand, 
he was upstairs at the time it disanss 
And did you know that he pres 
accused you of taking it?” 

“Me! He accused me?” 

“Well, he didn’t exactly accuse 
but he said it was probably take 
somebody who loved me and wania) 
save me from giving it to the Yam 

“Speaking of them,” said April, 
do you suppose they are?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t wat 
It was a short engagement, but iw 
while it lasted.” 

“Has it been broken?” 


t" 


“Well, not formally. But the ti 


has decamped.” 

“Are you sure that she’s not wail 
for you somewhere?” 

“Oh, Lord, don’t suggest it!” 
Bob mopped a sudden moisture from 
brow. 

“You don’t want to see your fam 
again?” 

“TI should say not, considering 
peculiar way she became my fiancte” 

April’s curiosity flared: “It would 
mighty interesting to know just howd 
romance started.” 

“T can’t explain just yet. Somed 
when—well, some day.” 

“And while you're waiting for! 
what are you going to do?” 

“There’s nothing much for me t 
except to go back into the aviation sa 
ice. They'll let me in, I reckon, # 
lieutenant again—not much money 
adays; in fact, it’s so little that thea 
officers can’t live on it. They've t 
ing in droves, and they'll be glad 
me back. An aviator gets twenty-five 
cent more than the other services.” 

Mrs. Taxter spoke up: 

“Bob, honey, if you have aly! not 
about my letting you go back into t 


awful clouds again, you can lay the 


aside right now. You’ ve ridden i 
last airship, son.’ 


“But I haven’t any money, notae 


I don’t know anything else but ait.” 

April had to say: “You know 8 
about oil, don’t you?” 

“Ah forget it, cant you?” 
grumbied, wincing. Then he spoke! 
tenderly as he took April by the 
and led her to a corner Over 
modeling-stand. “I deserved to lose 


money, but always remember one ar 
April: the only reason I fooled with UF 


oil-gamble was that I wanted vi 
more money than you had so re ee 
ask you to marry me. Pp 
pauper with only ten thousan is 
you with twenty- -five thousan = 
own name. So I dreamed & 
coal-oil Johnny in a few wee : 
zling you. I didn't know aly 


to multiply my money by tea. Ba : : 


I’ve multiplied it by 2et0 
love you, and I always 


ween 


= 
se Fs 
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ee raricitcts. = 3 
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t strange tremors in her 

- a pad a tremor of tears at her 
. If Bob had not persisted in 

eine the past tense, she might have 
laid him how bitterly sweetly she loved 
iim still. But until he asked her to be 
aged.to him again, she could hardly 


y 


35 


"bu ently Bob was heartened to 
Ped fo her love but for that poor 
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. Tdb : 
and, too, bg thing forgiveness, and in a dreadfully far 
t disappe 
¥ nracti “jo you suppose the time will ever 
Mm come When you can forgive me?” 
“J shouldn’t-be surprised,” she smiled. zs 
Then casting her eyes up, she caught a itbipeedan ehionarenonpre yi \ 

aly taken glimpse of Zeb in the shadow of the Up- | man ano FREQUENTLY HIS 1 
nd wanted qm pet hall, staring at Bob with the woeful | ows =xpnessman as wect. oo 
the Va eyes of a kicked-out hound that lingers OFTEN SEEING HIM COMING FROM SS 4 SPENDING THE DAY IN 
April, os mourns. So she put in a plea for| Poston cannyina A Rott oF ot Pa 

’ “The Lord’s Prayer says; ‘Forgive us SS A 
a sas we forgive them that — 1 | 
t, but line trespasse- amas || 


This was too incredible to accept on shoes, dating back to the time when prices are the same everywhere. They 
or me to the first telli sas . W. L. Doug was a lad of seven, cost no more in San Francisco than they 
sation telling, and on the repetition it ine shane do in New York 
vig was as shocking as the blast of light that “es : 9000 
reckon, 2 shined on Saul and knocked hi S W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over shoe dealers 
meal ro ul an ocked him off his besides our po ton pave oo # one evel Seaber qnuent supply 
ou, take no other make. Order 0 ‘ac x 
_ te r Now as never before Bob blamed Zeb or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, mien oa free. 
Sy na Wt making a fool of him. Bob gnashed oe ala a AS Qe cbd yaLas 6 
| Le oe demanded to test where Basie en sneha ars eEaned wee Beare suet, 
, villain was hiding now. But 
dey he wanted to see the beautiful face Se es = = 
Of his money again 
any 10 April refused him this treat: “Unless 
‘— i TOL Promise to forgive Zeb and take him 
den fa c I wont tell you where the money 
is” For one thing, she did not know. 
’ mutinied at this: 
‘at ait” * yaaa an Sr wretch that dis- 
command I gi ds off 
ot give—sends 0 
kno Mth clothes he doesn’t ruin and makes 
- ey of me—and then laughs? Take 
4 tyrant like that?” 
as 
y . TAXTER tried t i 
: ‘=|! Send the Coupon and We'll 
smarts: e Pp 
t 
- one th are “eH your father used n t e ou on e S 
with f about Zeb’s father. He was & d Y, La 
1 wea Yt hey aed him ie Cort end You a Lachnite 
that I COMME fine €d: “Well, why did they On’t send a penny. U on yoursimple request we'lisend youa enuine Lachnite gem mounted 
fet Tlie dl alg a whites Bris cachans tte cok cnguon 0 dag tn Tames guna gona ave te femal Aso ge cost. 
<, adr - 
re GH Sunmerin smiled and. pleaded: If YouCanTell It Froma Diamond SendIt Back 
* : ing a slav comes make the first it 

of bei Bap Yo being a slave to be loved, tig sponte. Went to fal dare. aang 
vs and taet, “pe ped servant is the gids, bur, merely pay, tne balance ‘ot 88. * iment Harold Lachman Co., venue, chicason fuels 
, other HM ts ale. “hall vexed at Pansy I want S d Cc N aq Sendme, prepaid, §24les’ ring on 10 days’ freetrial. When 

And OM », ; Dut she bosses me for my en ee oon — dara Tr iter 


trespass against us.’ Have you forgiven 
Zé yet? Don’t you think you ought to 
take him back before you ask anybody 
to take you back?” 

Bob, who had no suspicion that Zeb 
had returned and converted the women 
to his cause, was bewildered by the sug- 


Peake hin back? If I could find him, 
Td take him back with a club! But 
hell never come back, because he knows 
I haven't got any more money to steal. 
I couldn’t even pay his wages if he were 
the honestest darkey that ever lived.” 

“Well, he’s all of that,” said April, 
telenting before the pathos of Bob’s hu- 
miliation, “The fact is, Bob, that Zeb 
came in a while ago and brought back all 
— whole ten thousand dol- 


290 for her pleasure. Devotion is 
ea fate thing, Bob; it can’t be 
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HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$90 & 510°°° SHOES 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 
be produced for the price. 








Stamping the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection —_— high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 


e quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 








materials, workmanship and style = 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 


gomeet men, all working with an honest 
termination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
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April laid her warm hand on Bob’s and 
spoke in her warmest tone: “Come on, 
Bob, take the old fellow back.” 

Her wheedling tone was irresistible. 
Bob grumbled: “Well, if he'll. consent 
to obey me, and be respectful, and do 
what he’s told hereafter, and never—” 

April lifted her head and her voice: 
“Will you, Zeb? I know you're listen- 


“Why, Miss April; I aint hud a wud!” 
Zeb called down from above. Bob looked 
up at him with a murderous glare. 

April beckoned Zeb to descend, but 
he shook his head: “Oh, I’m liable to 
come down, aint I? And have ma last 
few teef knocked down ma froat!” 

Bob moved toward the stairway with 
menace in his prayer: “Come on down, 
Zeb. Come along on down.” 

“No, Masta—or Mista Taxter, I don’t 
come down, and if you come up, I go 
higher. Me and Pansy is done with 
you-uns.” 

Bob gave him up: 
the old brute, can I?” 
April whispered: “Call him Uncle.” 

Bob tried once more: “Come on, Zeb. 
I wont hurt you.” 

“No, sah!” 

“Uncle Zeb.” 

Zeb hardly believing his ears, leaned 
over the balcony rail: “What dat las’ 
t’ing you call me?” 

“Uncle Zeb.” 

“Say it ag’in, so’s Pansy kin hear it!” 

“Uncle Zeb.” 

Zeb turned to Pansy. There was mo- 
lasses in his voice: “Did you hear him? 
Did you hear dat Uncle word? ~Fll just 
have to take dat young rascal back, looks 
like.” He went down the stairs with 
the circumstance of a dog that has been 
whipped and is coming forward to be 
reconciled. “Well, I looked atter yo’ 
grandpappa, and I suppose I hatter look 
atter you.” 

Bob had to laugh: 
scoundrel!” 

“Oh, dem musical sounds!” Zeb guf- 
fawed, so confident now that he made 
bold to say, as he clumped down the 
steps: “And Miss April, when you decide 
you want to marry Masta Bob, just let 
me know. O’ course, Masta Bob has a 
way 0’ bein’ late to weddin’s—he plumb 
missed one entirely yistaday; but if 
you’m to be de bride, I’ll guarantee we'll 
be dah; we'll be dah!” 

Bob threw a book at him. Zeb laughed 
as if this were a caress: “You young 
folks needs us old haids. Why, do you 
know, Miz Taxta, what trick them 
Yarmys played on our boy? The old 
badger game! assum, the same old 
trick—only Masta Bob put a new twist 
on it. He offer to marry de woman! 
Yassum!” 

“So that was how she tricked you!” 
April cried aloud. “She played on your 
chivalry!” 

Bob could not reply, but Zeb had no 
scruples: ‘“Yassum, his shiftlessness get 
him into so much trouble I couldn't 
hardly git him out. You all will be 
needin’ me a long while yet.” 

And now, just as the air was clearing 
and filling with an incense of content- 
ment, the doorbell rang. April answered 
it again, and Joe and Kate Yarmy rushed 
in past her. 


“T can’t kneel to 


“You worthless old 
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Jor, seei Bob, snarled: “There you 
sneakin’ welcher. I’ve got you 
~ at last. Put ’em up!” He 
ed the words with a pistol. And 

put “em up. 


Bats? 


© CHAPTER XLIV 


HS cheap and dime-novelish tableau 

Sethe veriest realism in 1919-20. 
Salay of the dime-novel days and 
mavie West had grown so fre- 
the dig cities of America just 

nobody knew when his or her 
d come. 

men screamed, of course—till 

id his revolver like: the nozzle 

band growled: 

ip or 1'll shut you up!” 
‘themselves up. 

@ pot seen Zeb as he darted 

foom. His hatred was all for 


Mayed a dirty trick on us, but 

wet away with it.” 

pot'exactly afraid, but he was 

# the prospect of dying so 

i He felt exactly as he did 

jermans humiliated him in his 
= He spoke as a sort of 


Y thean to play any trick on 


por ©’ «course not!” Joe 
fo particular brilliance of 

"You diin’t try to double-cross 
Becklace, didja? You didn’t 
fan empty box, didja? Oh, 
j,. tryin’ to work the old 

‘s Whatcha think we are, 

brise was complete: “Why, 

R the necklace, haven’t you?” 
We haven’t you! And you know 
And you’re comin’ across 


< 
Lows 
+78) 


"shr ged his shoulders wearily: 
fon youll have to shoot. I haven’t 
m since I gave it to you.” 


“And you said you 

I was braggin’ to Joe 

hon’able you were. And you 
pd him off after you disgraced 
nd you didn’t even pay what you 


: didn't mean to disgrace you, Miss 
Y; Bob sighed. “If Zeb hadn’t 


(eet my clothes, I’d have gone to the 


| He 
if 
; 


And if he hadn’t run off with 
) Vd have paid you that. I'll 
Row if you will accept it as 


@w you goin’ to pay it when the 
away with it?” Joe demanded. 
simple enough to say: 

fame back.” 


Mad been motioning him so vio- 
ie fo mention this that Joe fol- 
m08 glance and caught sight of 
@ a column that upheld the 
sued, a long-toothed wolfish 
ey YOU came back, didja, you 


=~ Said Zeb uncomfortably. 
™.* good gloat and inhaled the 


oS triumph before he said to 


seein’ the nigger’s heah with 
Suppose you fork it over— 
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with the necklace; and then we'll be 
on our way.” 

He put out his left hand, but Bob 
had to admit: 

“Zeb hasn’t given me the money yet.” 

Joe turned to Zeb: “Then slip it to 
me, coon.” 

“Nossa!” said Zeb with a sudden palsy. 
It was his resolution, not his terror, that 
shook him. -He was set upon dying 
rather than surrender the Taxter treasure. 

He was like a man with the lockjaw, 
but it was a case of locksoul. Joe was 
jolted by his instant realization of the 
imbecile obstinacy that confronted him. 
He had known old ladies and servant- 
girls to fight armed burglars to death 
rather than give up a pittance. This 
type is one of the hazards of Joe’s call- 
ing. He tried to shake Zeb with ferocitv. 

“Hand it ova, nigga, or by —, I'll 
blow a hole through yo’ black hide big 
enough to hold a fence-post.” 

“Nossossa!” Zeb chattered. 

Bob cried to him: “Zeb! Give him 
the money, I tell you.” 

“No, thank ye, Masta Bob-ob.” 

“Zeb, I command you! I don’t want 
you hurt.” 

Zeb wreathed a kind of dying smile: 
“Oh, don’t fret youse’f, Masta Bob. I 
reckon Mistoo Yahmy aint goin’ to set 
himself in no ‘leckrick chair jest for the 
fun of killin’ a ol’ coon that aint got 
long to live anyhow.” 


|= was Joe’s own thought. It had 
kept his finger off the trigger all this 
while. He was in a throe of despair at 
the picture of perishing for so tawdry a 
crime. He drew the color-line there. He 
realized that he was himself at bay now, 
for Bob would jump him the instant he 
fired at Zeb. And Bob cou'd whip him. 
A man might almost have felt sorry for 
poor Joe. He could neither go forward 
nor retreat, nor yet stand pat. ~ 

This confusion and the sight of Zeb, 
as stolid as one of those iron negroes 
that used to be made for hitching-posts, 
drove Joe to a frenzy. “TI’ll he!p maself,” 
he snarled, believing the money to be in 
Zeb’s pocket. 

He advanced on Zeb and began to 
search him. Zeb chuckled. “Don’t for- 
git, I’s ticklish.” Joe slapped him across 
the face. 

Zeb laughed. Bob started to spring; 
he could not endure to have his Zeb 
struck by another man. Joe swung his 
weapon that way. Bob paused a second. 

Zeb flung himself on Joe, clutching at 
his right arm and fairly smothering him 
with uncouth, bearlike struggle. 

Bob was into the battle on the instant. 
He clamped Joe’s wrist, set his thumb-nail 
in the tender back of Joe’s left hand and 
bent the hand upward as he pried Joe’s 
fingers, one by one, from the grip of the 
pistol. 

Joe howled with pain and rage. That 
wolf-cry brought Kate in. She leaped 
on Bob’s shoulders like a catamount and 
tried to throttle him. He did not want 
to fight her, and he could only writhe and 
breathe hard. 

And now April shot back into the cave- 
woman period. Her muscles had fought 
motorcar wheels and runaway horses, but 
never a fellow-human. They seemed to 
rejoice in their first battle. 
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closet bowl spotlessly 
white with comparatively 
little effort on your part. It 
is thorough. No scouring. 
No scrubbing. No dipping 
out of water. Sani-Flush has 
eliminated all of these dis- 
agreeable features. And it 
cleans better than you 
could do it by any other 
method. The hidden trap 
is kept as glistening white 
as the bowl, and because 
of this complete cleanliness 
the toilet is as odorless and 
sanitary as new. 
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With a swift, grim efficiency, she 
thrust her arm under Kate’s chin, drag- 
ging her head up chokingly, set one knee 
in Kate’s back and wrenched her loose, 
spun her round and flung her sidelong to 
the floor, knelt on her right arm and 
twisted the other the wrong way up 
behind her back. 

April had read so many jiu-jitsu arti- 
cles and seen so many pictures that she 
was astounded to find how easy it was. 
It was simply fascinating. She realized 
vague'y how much women lost when the 
Amazons became noncombatants. Kate 
and Joe both cursed and wept, while Bob 
and April worked in silence. 

Bob soon had Joe’s pistol in his own 
left hand. Then he forgot his chivalry 
long enough to collect the revenge he 
owed Joe for striking Zeb. Before he 
realized the indelicacy of it, he had hauled 
off and slugged Joe’s sub-maxillary region 
with such a sledge that he knocked Joe 
clean out of his body. Joe’s soul sky- 
rocketed into that mysterious bourn 
where the birds tweet and the stars ex- 
p!ode and whence the traveler usually re- 
turns after ten or more seconds. Joe’s 
tenantless body went limply through the 
air, sliddered along the floor and brought 
up against the weather-boarding with a 
flop. 


"T= lamentable, the appallingly low 
and brutish scene came to an end 
with Bob forgetting his own atrocity in 
his amazement at the sight of his beauti- 
ful April engaged in twisting yowls out of 
the beautiful Kate. Bob ran to April 
and tried to lift her from the floor, but 
she shook him off, gasping: “Let me 
alone! If I let this wildcat up, she'll 
scratch all our eyes out. Get me a piece 
of rope, can’t you?” 

Bob stood wabbling, not knowing what 
to do, while Mrs. Summerlin ran looking 
for a cable and finding nothing but bits 
of knotted twine. 

Mrs. Taxter had tried to reach Bob to 
help him in his fight with Joe, but her 
heart had given way, and she had fainted. 

It was a pretty sight for a respectab!e 
drawing-room, when Pansy appeared! 
She stared incredulous. At the first 
glimpse of the hated Yarmys she had 
slipped along the wall and out into the 
kitchen and thence to the freight-elevator, 
where she had ordered the boy to fetch 
all the police in the world on the run. She 
flung up her hands in stupefaction now 
as April, disgusted at Bob, got to her 
feet, jerked Kate to hers and hustled her 
to a shallow coat-closet. 

“Open that!” she commanded. 

Pansy alone could obey. The amazing 
April whirled Kate in, slammed the door, 
locked it, leaned against it and for the 
first time had time to be amazed at 
herself. 

She was panting so ferociously and her 
heart was thrumming such a thrill on her 
ribs that the whole room danced. 

Bob saw his mother now, knelt and 
lifted her to a divan and pleaded with 
her not to die. Pansy answered his 
prayer by taking hold of Mrs. Taxter’s 
beautiful little boots and pulling them 
up to the arm of the divan, letting her 
beautiful head slip down to a lower level. 
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Zeb sat at ease-on Joe Yarmy’s abdo-’ 
be) Maiden Lane ~ * 


men and waited for him to resume. 
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i io was like the end of 
Saw Sache A sudden landslide 
4 all these souls a over 
.which-way to the bottom 

of taf of civilization. They were 
“4) robbing the bruises of their dignity 
god murmuring to themselves: “Where 
1?” and “Who am I?” when a police- 
a to whack on the door. ‘ 
ot him in. He was not unuse 

oak Ses in the tenements when 
debates passed the legal boun- 
daries, but he was dazed to find such a 


spectacle such a stage. 

“Some soughhouse!” he mumbled. He 
his pistol sheepishly, drew his 

trusty notebook and said to Bob: “Name 

















j we stared at him as emptily as if he 
SES | BR tad neither 
ca CHAPTER XLV 
cone aad officer motioned Zeb from his 
san prey and recognized Joe Yarmy at 
yar pres. once, though he called him by another 
— tame, The alarm had gone out for Joe 
rill mail and Kate when they failed to appear at 
Le | MD the train they had promised to take the 
an thy before, and every policeman was on 
2 oble, the alert for them. 
= When April remembered Kate and let 
Be her out, she was hardly recognizable. She 
———=| had just breathed in the last of the air 
nptrlin,| ME left in the pockets of the coats in the 
sountaat TE closet. But she was so glad of a lungful, 
and the promise of a regular supply that 
“a she did not much care where she got it. 
ck Joe’s soul returned slowly and took up 
its various tools again, like a factory after 
astrike. He too was delighted to find 
himself once more on the dear old earth, 
wip and he did not refuse the aid of the po- 
sud liceman in clambering to his feet. 
~ Bob was. saved from painful explana- 
ents, Mal] HE tions by the’ glib Zeb’s brief words: 
“Mister Ossifer, these yere Yahmeys is 
aie plain crooks what bust in yere to stick up 
the place. They knowed they was a lot 
ite of money and joolery heah, and they’d a 
tooken it, too, ef Lootenant Taxta hadn’t 
equa made one of them air-raids like he made 
in France on them ol’ Jummans.” 
«. |i This established everything pleasantly 
neetsie| 4 M00 Satisfied the policeman as to the cre- 
ers, Pol dentials of everybody concerned. On 
BD AG Bob's promise to appear and make a com- 
ee he took out a pair of handcuffs, 
ersity the hands of Joe and Kate in un- 
tution holy padlock and marched them off. 
, Tinea Peace settled down upon the Summer- 


lin apartment with an almost crushing 
mstfulness. For a long time everybody 
Was content to lo!l at ease and just exist 
except Zeb and Pansy, who 
stood respectfully awaiting orders. They 
Were not expected to get tired enough to 
sit down before white folks. 
But Zeb’s shivery timbers advised him 
out into the kitchen for a chair 
with Pansy. Bob put up one 
t0 check him: 
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. a 
~ "Yassa! Yas, Masta Bob?” 
ae gcod work you did.” 

ul!” said April. 

!” said Mrs. Summerlin. 
Teal hero!” said Mrs. Taxter. 
d the old man by saying: 
@ver said anything unkind to you 








Zeb was afraid that in his unsettled 
condition his. master might apologize. He 
hastened to save him. 

“T didn’t year no unkind rema’ks— 
nossa!” 

Bob smiled, understanding and luxuri- 
ating in the profound self-abnegation of 


his devotee. He felt unworthy of it, but 
it felt nice to be a god to somebody, and 
he knew how comfortable it made Zeb to 
imagine him a god; so he said: 

“Vou’re a true Taxter, Zeb—I mean, 
Uncle Zeb; and I’m proud of you.” 

At this Uncling, Zeb’s face puckered 
like a scared pickaninny’s and _ tears 
flooded over. He began to laugh aloud 
to disguise the sobs that shook him: 

“Oh, Lawdy—Ch, Lawdy! I been 
waitin’ long for this day.” 

“If there’s anything you want, Zeb,— 
up to ten thousand dollars,—help your- 
self and give me the change.” 

Zeb shook his head. He was in noth- 
ing more emancipate than in his freedom 
from many wants: 

“Ts on’y one thing I hanker after, 
Masta Bob, and that’s seein’ the Taxta 
necklace roun’ Miss April’s neck whah it 
belongs at.” 

Bob blushed with such chagrin that he 
felt almost relieved at having an evasion 
ready: 

“The Taxter necklace! 
knows where that is.” 

Zeb climbed the golden stairs: “Me 
and Heaven knows!” 

He hobbled to the vacuum-cleaner con- 
tainer and back to the middle of the 
roc. And then he turned the can up- 
sii down and emptied a heap of rubbish 
or the rug. When Pansy smacked him 
over the ear without hesitation, he shook 
his head and chuckled. 

“Don’t begin dat, Pansy, befo’ we’s 
ma’ied,” 

He stirred the gray dust with his black 
fingers. Everybody began to sneeze. Bob 
shouted: 

“Stop it, s-s-s-top it-t!” 

“Sneezin’ is good luck!” Zeb laughed. 
He picked up a twisted thousand-dollar 
bill, smacked the dirt from it and passed 
it across to his astonished master. The 
other nine followed as gracefully as a 
procession of somewhat bedraggled Muses. 

With due dramatic delay for effect, 
Zeb lifted out the necklace and held it 
gleaming in the air while he blew the dust 
away. 

Everybody exclaimed aloud. Bob cried: 

“How on earth did that get there?” 

Zeb reveled in his occu't dignity: 
“Well, hit would take a heap of explainin’! 
Main thing is the ol’ Vacuum Savin’s 
Bank don’t pay no intrust, but you git 
back what you put in.” 

He struggled from his knees to his feet 
with the grace of a rheumatic camel 
and went to April with the necklace. 

She quenched the shine of his smile 
by shaking her head. Bob had not spoken. 

Zeb went to Bob eagerly. 

Bob felt unable and unworthy to ask 
April to accept it. He dismally motioned 
Zeb to his mother, and the heart-shaken 
Zeb poured the gems into her reluctant 
hand. 

He waited a long moment, understand- 
ing only that the high gods of his world 
would not deign to crown his work and 
grant his prayer. Then he slumped out to 


Heaven only 





the kitchen, wagging a doleful head. 
Pansy followed him, so grieved that 
she forgot the pile of rubbish in the cen- 
ter of the main rug. 
Bob saw the rubbish of his own life 
disgracing him, and he had no vacuum- 
cleaner to make it vanish. 


* HAT-ALL is this year ol’ world a- 

comin’ tew?” black Zeb asked 
black Pansy in the kitchen. Pansy had 
to give it up. 

It was one cf the first questions ever 
asked and it is still being given up by 
everybody who is wise enough to differ- 
entiate between “I know” and “I guess.” 

Here was Bob Taxter, as ordinary a 
youth as could well be. His like fought 
mastodons, paced the streets of ancient 
Thebes, raced through the Academe, car- 
ried a dagger in Florence, walked through 
the terraced gardens of the ancient city 
of Peru which lay hidden from our knowl- 
edge till a year or two ago, and ate “long 
pig” in the Polynesian Edens. 

Bob had fought in an airship. He had 
soared at fearful speed thousands of feet 
above ground; he had turned titanic som- 
ersaults in the blue, and hurdled clouds. 
He had talked with people on earth as he 
flew, by wireless telephone. And once 
he had gone down beneath the sea in a 
submarine. He had made battle with 
strange weapons in the biggest war on 
record. And yet when he went about his 
daily chores, he was altered not one whit 
in appetite, desire, character, or ambition. 
His love could still be expressed in the 
words of the Song of Songs, which is Sol- 
omon’s. 

Stories like Bob’s and April’s are to 
be found in the ancientest papyri of 
Egypt, baked in thousands of brick pages 
in the long-concealed literature and life of 
Babylon and Assyria, handed down by 
word of mouth in the unwritten liter- 
atures of all the tribes. 

We are still thrilling with the same 
springs, harvesting the same _ crops, 
shuddering with the same blasts. Our 
loves, our marriages, our children are 
what theirs were, pink and intolerably 
beautiful as next spring’s cherry blooms. 
Our hates, our partings, our deaths are as 
cruel as icy winds on lone midnights. 

The latest book that can be bought 
today by the most cautious and learned 
scholar in that fie'd says that man has 
lived on this earth just about as he is now 
physically and mentally for at least a 
million years. In all that time he has 
not learned to prevent or cure a common 
cold, or an unwise love or an unintelligent 
marriage. He has found no theology that 
satisfies him. There is still no one re- 
ligion that is even formally accepted by 
even a third of the people of the world. 

The single wisdom we may trust is 
this: that which has always happened will 
happen again. We may believe Epi- 
metheus, not Prometheus; and rejoice 
grimly in the assurance that for him who 
can and will make a choice there are no 
more sorrows than joys, no more defeats 
than triumphs; that bravery and sympathy 
can mitigate evil and collect usury from 
good. 


Bo and April sat a long while looking 
away from each other, but yearning 
together mightily. They were bound to- 








Customer: No! I don’t think I'll take 
that corset. It hasn’t the Velvet Grip 
Hose Supporters. 

Corsetiere: We can easily change those 
for Velvet Grip “Sew-Ons” — put 
them on gladlyfor you. Many of our 
best customers are requesting this done. 








VET GRIP “Sew-Ons” 
can be attached to any cor- 
set—the easiest thing in the 
world to do. 

It is always well to have a set 
of them handy to replace the 


inferior hose supporters found 
on so many good corsets to-day. 


The unique feature of the 
“*Sew-Ons’”’ is the All-Rubber 
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HOSE SUPPORTERS 


Look for the Oblong Rubber Button—“‘the button 
that prevents slipping and ruthless ripping.”’ 
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may rest your future success 


If you are having difficulty in making a 
decision, the intimate and comprehen- 
sive information supplied by our Educa- 
tional Bureau is at your service. 
In order that information sent you may 
be reliable, all data supplied by this 
Bureau is gathered through a personal 
visit to the school. 
A more detailed description of our Edu- 
cational service will be found on page 8 
of this magazine—or may be obtained 
by writing to: 
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gether and kept asunder by the same 
love. Their mothers sat pitiful and 
hardly knew what to wish for except 
foggily for happiness each for her own 
child; and they did not know whether 
that could be best secured by a marriage 
or a parting. 

Something impelled them, a wise in- 
stinct, to leave the young people alone 
together for their own counsel. Mrs. 
Summerlin beckoned Mrs. Taxter to fel- 
low her into a little room off the dining- 
room. She called it the library, for she 
kept the popular magazines there. They 
discussed the perils of matrimony from 
the aftermath of experience instead of 
the more or less blissful ignorance of in- 
stinct. 


no could say none of the things he 
wanted to say, and the silence irked 
him. To dispel it, and to advertise at 
least one respect in which he had not 
failed ruinously, he grunted: 

“Well, there’s one bet I didn’t lose, 
anyway.” 

“Yes?” said April with a tang of 
amused patronage. 

“Yes. When I was coming up the 
Bay in the transport that brought us 
home, I was all excited about oil, and 
Jimmy Dryden said I’d lose all my money 
in it, and I bet him I wouldn’t. We bet 
our war-crosses on it. ‘Cross against 
Cross,’ I said. Well, neither of us won, 
for I didn’t put my money in oil at all. 
Not that I didn’t try to. I lost every- 
thing else, my self-respect, and your re- 
spect and your—whatever you ever felt 
about me. But I didn’t lose my Cross. 
I’m glad I saved something.” 

April felt that there were many won- 
derful things to be said, but she could 
not think what they were. Usually when 
she did not know the right thing to say, 
she said something anyhow—usually the 
wrong thing. She was afraid of herself 
now, and very tired with all her soul and 
body had gone through. She basked in 
peace. 

Bob felt a stir of love in him like the 
boiling within a volcano, hot, sulphurous, 
choking, but unable to utter itself. He 
was the more hesitant to ask April to 
marry him because he felt sure that Aprif 
would yield herself to his need of her. 

With her, his silence pleaded more 
eagerly for him than any other eloquence 
could have done. His self-depreciation 
ennobled him in her eyes. Meekness is 
glorious in a lover. She had the seeds 
of motherhood in her, and all their urge. 
She had exercised that spirit on her first 
dolls. Her lovers were her later dolls. 
She was done with them all and wanted 
to keep only one, her husband doll. And 
his name was Bob. Yet she was in no 
great hurry to cry the banns. 

Oldsters upstairs often wonder how on 
earth two young lovers can endure each 
other for so long, in silent communion 
and. observation. They have forgotten 
the huge philosophies that must be mused 
upon, the infinite considerations that must 
be pondered. 

But while April pondered Bob, he pon- 
dered his own shortcomings and far go- 
ings. He grew miserabler and miserabler, 
and sank deeper and deeper into the mire 
of his love. Yet April’s dream upon him 
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grew richer and tenderer, } 
mothersome. As Whittier said ge 
Wentworth singing: “The on 
her parted lips was sweeter #am 
song.” a 
April had been released from 
maidenly and lady-like restraints gf 
teryear. Since she could 
should she not propose? It wag 
that if any proposing were to be dy 
she would have to do it. 4 
“Well, Bob?” she murmured apie 
“Well, April?” he sighed, 
“Haven’t you got anything to gym 
“Tons! But what’s the gee 
know what I’ve done. You'll neve 
give it or forget it, and I can’t ag 
to.” = 
“You don’t have to. You 
done me any harm yet, and I’ve fe 
ten already everything that hai 
pened.” be 


Bos pride was never so intrdals 
as when he was wrestling in thea 
with it. 400 

“I don’t want you to marry megue 
pity or to reform me, you 'd 
grumbled. April laughed aloud.” 

“T hayen’t the faintest idea of att 
ing the impossible by trying to me 
you. And as for pity—I’d as soonmy 
> a of those royal Bengal tigers ini 

00.” 

He nearly smiled at this. But he gi 
nothing. Again she spoke in a bewie 
ing mingling of whimsical raillery af 
divine desire: 

“Do you want me to make all tk 
love?” 

He tossed about in agony, but he di 
not speak. Then she placed henel 
alongside him, picked up one of i 
hands, drew it resolutely around i 
waist, and lifted her mouth like a i 
grant and vocal rose, whispering: 

“For heaven’s sake, kiss me!” 

And he did—for heaven’s sake; al 
found a heaven there. He almost & 
stroyed his mate with the fierce cm 


striction of his arms. 


The two anxious mothers, frantic wil 
suspense, appeared on the horizon jit 
in time to witness the welding. They tl 
straightway into each other’s arms, ail 
began to weep with all their might. 

They had got their hearts’ desire, aid 
that if ever is the time to weep. I 
decency’s sake, they ran out of the room} 
but they could not stifle their clamor. 

Zeb and Pansy heard it and hobble 
out of the kitchen in alarm. Question 
and answers appraised them of the siti 
tion in the studio. : 

Zeb tiptoed to the door and peeked 
at the love-birds. He knew better tha 
to frighten them apart by his laugh 
as he had done once before. He 
secretly away, and confronted the 
old women in the library. 

From his far greater age he looked 
down upon the two old mothers as 
dren still. He guessed at once the ai 
of their dismay, and with a childlike rast 
ness ventured into prophecy. 


oy HAT you chillun cryin’ a 

ie? he demanded of the trem 
lous ladies. “You don’t need to tell m® 
I know! You’m frettin’ ova ft 
doves in thah becase they’s happy ™ 
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4| “The Job is Y 
cal te € von is 1ours— 
fF: One Condition!” 
fi: on Une Condition: 
ke 
g: = “For a long time I watched the new men who came into this business. Some stood still—stayed 
‘i P right where they started. Others climbed—made each job a stepping stone to something better. 
neat “Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found out. The men who were getting 
TCE CO ahead had been devoting part of their spare time to study along the line of their work. Our treasurer 
vie used to be a bookkeeper. The factory superintendent was working at a bench in the shop a few 


years ago. The sales manager started in a branch office up state. The chief designer rose from the 








They bottom in the drafting room. 
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spondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you prepare for ad- Textile Overeeer of Supt. 1 Navigation» §[)Speatsh 

Vancement in the work of your choice, whahevertt may ~ . More than eccmeses Pealtry Malsing IE Italian 
million men and women in the last 28 years have taken the I.C. S. 

Toute to more money. Over 100,000 others are getting ready in the same 

pont now. Surely the least you can do is to find out what there 

this proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
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Mirabelle 
Pearls 
A popular Cynthea 
necklace, in grey 
velvet, white satin 
t| lined cabinet. 








Her Bridal Day 
Let its associations cluster about the 
wedding necklace of La Tausca Pearls 
—of French origin—symbolizing all that 
beauty and purity imply. 

The Bridal Tribute Supreme ! 


With r4-rt. white 
gold spring ring 
clasp, graduated, 
28 Teck length, $25 
At Your 
Te-weler’s 

















Dutch Bulbs 
Order your Supply Now/ 


Advices from big growers in Holland indicate 
great scarcity of bulbs this coming season and 
enough cannot be to meet the demand, 
To insure fetting yoursupply send us your order 
atonce. Until July 1st, not later, our pres- 
ent low prices for the choicest varieties of bulbs 
grown by specialists in Holland will hold good. 


By ordering from us now instead of waiting un- 
til Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior 
quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at 
any price in this country, and have a much 
larger list of varieties to select from. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a 
small outlay of time and money, an abund: 
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v4 slightest need of feeling 


7 There's no 
"7 ashamed of your . as 
/ to remove these homely spots, 


4 strei —is guaran 
VE Simp get an ounce 


OTHINE 


double strength — from your little 
night ‘and morning and you sould acon son that even tne 
Snes, have vaniched cotirely,” it te Seliges thet meret thes 
ene ounce is needed to completely clear the -- — »e 
ear 
Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
it fails to remove freckles. 
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es FRECKLES 

‘7’ Now Is the Time to Get 
vy; Rid of These Ugly Spots 











of flowers in the house from December until 
Easter, and in the len from earliest spring 
until the middle of May. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are shipped to our cust 3 i diatel 
upon their arrival in the best possible condition, 


id for until after delivery, 





They need not be 
nor taken if not 


Write for 


ELLIOTT NURSERY 
348 Fourth Av. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 30 years. We have built up one of 
the largest businesses in the world. 
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Fashion 7% 

Ys OWING | 

LAN Uk v NG) 
is necessary so lon’ as 
sleeveless Bowns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style, That is why 


**they all use Delatone”’ 
Delatone is an old on well known scien- 
: ouak, safe oat pod 
, removal of hairy 





growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 
ear, firm.and hairless, 
with no pain or 
oration. = 
Beauty specialists recom- 
4 Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 


hair from face, n or 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LT .339.S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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once, and you’m afeard it wont iim 
evva. a 
“What ef it don’t? Pansy’s 
tellin’ me them two young-uns has ff 

otha evva sence they could reach 
they cradles. She thinks they’ £0 1 
on fightin’. Well, what ef they do? 
seems to agree with ’em mighty 
looks like to me. 

“But ma notion is that they is jm 
abote fitten ote. Seems to me they } 
quawlin’ becase they, wasn’t tops 
They been lonelyin’ for one anotha 
this long time and ragin’ becase 
to wait so long for to be jined togetha 
the same ha’ness. q 

“Miss April done went around by 
lonesome and win the waw on this g 
the ocean; Masta Bob done smash 
Jummans to pieces on t’otha side, 

“They got so used to fightin’ du 
nachelly had to fight each otha, Mags 
Bob nearly got linked up with that Tem 
trash, but he wouldn’t ’a’ lived with 
for ten minutes. 

“The Lawd sent me around to perie 
ma own. I got my masta divo'ced# 
advance of gettin’ ma’ied. And that’s ti 
best time. 

“And now ef you could see them ima 
settin’ thah hangin’ on tew each otha ia 
I seen ’em, you’d know they troubles # 
ova. They done finished they share @ 
fightin’ and the rest is happiness, 


Be we you ’memba, Miss Lee—no, yor 
don’t; you wasn’t bawn that fi 
back. But yo’ pappy had a pair of calls 
that matched so perfeck they jest hadi 
be trained to double hahness. And I wa 
what trained ’em. 

“They was no tellin’ which was goit 
to get broke fust, them or me. Wha 
they wasn’t fightin’ me, they fit am 
otha. They’d bite and kick and squeal 
and rar up and bolt, jump fences an 
kick down stalls. They just wouldit 
stand bit, saddle or bridle, for the longet 
time evva you see. 

“But bineby they begun to change 
Little by little they begun to like i 
track and the check-rein and the traces 


| And one day I hitched ’em up alongsiey 


and tried ’em out round the place. The 
I hollered: ‘Open the gate and leave ® 
out in the main road.’ And away ¥ 
went. 

“Oh, Missy Lee and Miz Summetiii 
they was nevva no team went like thet 
two! I can see ’em now, tossin’ te) 
heads, and nibblin’ one’ anotha playlil 
and patterin’ away down the road 
music with they foots. 

“Ef you'd a hitched up two tulle 
doves with silk ribbons, they couldn't ® 
flew no sweeta. They was travel 
mighty true togetha when I got foolish 
in the head and run off. : 

“But now I’s come home, and I alt 
goin’ to see us Taxtas die oul, W 
Miss April is handy and willin’. 

“Them two is hankerin’ atter douli 
hahness, and the road lays befo’ ‘em @ 
pritty as pritty, and as straight as st 
You leave them two honeys to of Uncle 
Zeb. I'll be ’sponsible. I wont live 
evva, I don’t s’pose, but I got a long WHE 
comin’ to me yet, and I’m tellin 
we-all is jest goin’ to commence 10 DS 
to live.” 


5 4 
ou-at 
7 





THE END 
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The Newest Theme in American Novels 


has been selected for the greatest novel thus far written by 


RUPERT HUGHES 


Like his former serial successes this novel will appear 
first and exclusively in THe Rep Book Macazine 














The Characters 


The Story’s Scene 





The heroine of the novel is the 
most amazing girl Mr. Hughes 
has ever portrayed. She is an 
American girl of this moment 
through the fabric of whose life 
is shot a thread of mystery that, 
for all her joy and all her beauty 
and all her glory, sets her apart 
from those with whom she asso- 
ciates. The love that comes to 
her is such a love as every woman 
in her heart of hearts prays for. 
But what that love brings her is 
fraught with mystery greater 
even than that which has colored 
herentire life. The hero, ayoung 
Lochinvar, rides out of the West 
into this world that the girl domi- 
nates, a strange world to him, 
yet one whose beauty and joy 
engage his mind and heart from 
the first. Around other charac- 
ters of the exalted society in 
which the Girl of Glory moves, 
these two work out the plan 
Destiny had schemed for them, 
to an end that is the most impres- 
sive and astonishing conception 
any modern novelist has given 
his readers. 





The reader of this greatest of all of 
Mr. Hughes’ novels is at the out- 
set made acquainted with the 
dominant characters, in the Adi- 
rondack mountains. The open- 
ing scene reveals one of those 
so-called ‘‘camps’’ affected . by 
Americans of great wealth and 
distinct fashion. One becomes a 
member of a tragically mystified 
house party of a most unusual 
sort and from there is transported 
to the great estates that surround 
New York and give to the vast 
American city some of the glory 
that was Babylon’s in a day that 
has gone forever. One partici- 
pates in fétes of astonishing 


* beauty, revels in the glories that 


vast wealth has made possible in 
our America today, and knowsall 
the sense of joy that the heroine 
expresses in every aspect of her 
outer life. Indeed Beauty is the 
keynote of the novel—the Beauty 
that American life affords when 
the expenditure of great wealth is 
sanely directed toachieve Beauty. 
It is in this that the novel’s theme 
is unique among American works 
of fiction. 


This great story will begin in 
the September, 1920, issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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MRS. MIDA 


(Continued from page 8a) 





elegant fashion, his dark, jaa 
scowling politely at the world j in 
and particularly at Jolanda, 

He rose to begin the conven ional 
of: “So charmed—Mrs, Tay sted 
yet about—why haven’t we been ig 
of the pleasure—” 

But in swift and direct 
fashion copied from Peter’s maim 
attack, Jolanda interrupted him jm 

“I must see you about 
tremendously and _ overwhelmiz 
portant—it concerns Wier 
Would you mind taking me toa 
some place we can talk witht 
overheard?” a 

“Really,” Tavistock stalled, 
your mother were along.” * 

“No one would be with me 
knew what I was to ask; it ig game 
between you and me, and I demauiae 
| word of honor that it remain gem 
| matter what you. may answer,” 9am 

“I give you my word. Let's dave 
park—such a decent day,” he said, 














OLANDA waited until they reacheg 

park bench, screened by trees on 
side and with the blue lake sparkling} 
late May sunshine on the other, 
‘swans drifted about as chaperons. 

“T have been engaged to Wier sm 
late last summer,” she began, her steaj 
eyes bearing witness to the truth of i 
remarks, “At first I was so happy 1 @ 
not want to wait even part of a yearks 


“Tonight I'm Loing Decolleté, fore I married him. But now I amg 


glad I have—for during that first tiple 
thanks to Electric Massage!” feeling of joy I would have samme 
to China with him and been contentl 
> rw your figure permit you The Star Vibrator should be have it so. While he was away this 
to wear the prettiest of your “beauty parlor.” Used and ter, I made myself grow up mentally. | 
evening frocks? Then resolve endorsed by stage and screen ; ‘ast see how I shoul 
y stag wanted to cast ahead to see ho 
that this embarrassing con-_ celebrities for beauty helps, and be feeling, say. after ten years in Chim 
dition is going to be changed! fatigue, nervous headaches, in- M g Mid: I i not doit | 
In the privacy of your own bou- — somnia. Ideal after motoring, golf- oe SS oe cow rm ahead 
doir soothing electric massage ing or bathing. Keeps your skin could think ten—twenty years . 
anaes back the rosesofyouthin- at its best! On sale and demon- Mrs. Kenyon of the United States it 
© soe cheeks, keeps your hair _ strated freeof charge at mostdrug, ‘| not as the other. Then I tried to fogt 
scalp in fine, healthy con- department and electrical stores. about it and go ahead enjoying the lovel 
dition and develops your figure Or direct from us. Fitzgerald things engaged girls may enjoy. Ther 
— a of graceful lines and Mfg. Co., Dept. 219, Torrington, were his beautiful letters and preseil= 
girlish contour. Conn. (Canadian Price, $7.50.) and in April, Wier came back for me, wl 


The Electric Massage as you know, he expects to take me Wil 

STAR VIBRAT TOR him very soon. i id 
“Quite a romance!” Tavistock wat 

For Wrinkles, “Crow’s Feet” and the swans as a relief from the steady 


Dull, Colorless Complexions! “But I don’t want to go—if you 
” he'p me. It isn’t so much for @ 

I could go; and in time,”—a brief pats 
before she added with flapper brutality; 


i “T too would be like—like some others 
se aay seat with pet boys and other people's be 


Let Science Show You How = bands, a silly muddle of idleness 


Convince Yourself Free Jog vanity and gossip. I’d try to stp 


For years sci 80 way of restoring hai ; ch and rom 
to its Fa nae pm my Now that way ys found, Tponeande of . if c 'ock- hands with hair- blea b dices 
women have restored the natural color of their hair with / Via and dancing- frocks with the bo 
Mary T. Goidman’s Hair Color Kestorer. ' beli I could becom 

go-going-gone! I believe 


(ary, iE a CicarTone Skin quite an expert along that line, J 
mS Go to your © now any woman could— unless she were 
Scien nities ° our mirror now and | hacked.” 
tific Hair Color Rese examine your skin closely. If you have Tavistock took off his hat, relax 
FREE soosalconb. Botewenieateiwecseramr | Blackhes ene, Tengies, Teaeeged his formal attitude. “What evel ® 
of your hair. Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, write for /ree i il the stuff about wore 
we ifrs From ol tabioned raltiyen Waite today. "| booklet, ‘“A Clear-Tone Skin.** It will tell 7 oS He > different # 
ARY T. GOLDMAN you how to perfect your complexion. Partly Wier. He is s or bes 
1644 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. euenain iatadeias ste the men in our country—00 cx 


socept no Imitations— Sold by Druggiste Everywhere 217 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City,Mo. | less, but flippant; that’s the bes 
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POWDERY 


-=a,0 BEAUTY 


Falling in Love 


ER radiant beauty captivates him. Her glowing 
color accentuates the sparkle of her eyes and the 
whiteness of her teeth. She knows the secret of loveli- 
hess and the compelling perfumed charm which the 
complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette” gives. It makes 
t Beauty possible. 
First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream 
ing ), to soften the skin and hold the powder. 
Tien apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the 
skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate 
nce. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM to give 
abit of color to the cheeks and make the eyes sparkle. 
These three preparations may be used separately or 
together (as above) as the complete ‘“Pompeian 
Beauty Toilette.” At all druggists, 50c each. Guaran- 
by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian FRA- 
GRANCE (a 25c talcum with an exquisite new odor ). 
Special Offer 
Half-Box Powder and Trial Talc Can 
aa ee Poth sent to one person only ina iw For a dime you 
of 


‘box of 50c Pompeian BEAUTY Pow and sample of 

and DAY Cream. For a nickel you get a beautiful trial can 

FRAGRANCE (atalcum) for your purse. For 15c you 

(BEAUTY Powder offer is good only in case neither you 

member of your family has tried it before.) Many interest 

experiments can be made with these trial packages. No 
with coupon. ‘We'll understand. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O- 


Also Made in Canada 





“Don't Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian"’ 


The name Pompeian 
on any packageis your 
guarantee of quality 
and safety. Should 
you not be completely 
satisfied, the purchase 
price will be gladly 
refunded by The Pom- 
peian Co., at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


meas CT et Lae 
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THE POMPEIAN CO. 
2019 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Send this coupon to above address. Enclose 10c (dime) for 
the % box Pompeian Beauty Powder. Or 5c (nickel) for the 
handy can of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum). Or 15¢ for 
both packages. 

Note well: Please print plainly in pencil 


Name... 


AGGIOSS ccc cc cseeecccccecceresescsesccsesseseeees wt eesseecere 


Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested 
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ing service, 
__ dL their fault- 
less time-keep- 
ing,their beauty 
of design and 
finish make a, 
SETH THOMAS 
CLOCKS. csx, 
supreme for 


gift-giving 

















| Easy to Play 
Easy fo Pay 


can use just now. And since it is no time 
for polite fibs—partly your wife!” 

Tavistock drew out his jackknife and 
began to make futile jabs at the tree- 
trunk just beside him. “It’s quite true. 
But have you never fancied Wier may 
tire of you if you remain a middle-class 
American wife—addicted to spring house- 
cleaning and those mop-caps of a morn- 
ing? Suppose he tires of you as you are?” 

“He must tire of himself as he is,” 
Jolanda protested. “He must realize that 
he’s not living up to the best of himself. 
Never mind me. You can’t confuse me; 
I’ve thought it all out.” 

“What is it I am to do?”—jerking the 
knife away from the tree-bark. 

“Poverty in China is unendurable; 
poverty in America is often inspiration. 
You have all his money, all his in- 
terests, Mr. Tavistock. He trusts you; 
he has trusted you for years. As the one 
who loves him best of all, Mr. Tavistock, 
I ask you to—to pretend to have him lose 
a great deal of money. I don’t know how 
men do these things—you do! Just pre- 
tend to have him lose it in mines or 
stocks or something or other—sort of wipe 
him out, you see, so he simp’y could not 
return to China and hold up his end. 

“T’ll sign a paper.now, if you like, say- 
ing I coérced you to it Oh, no, 
don’t shake your head and turn away; 
it’s the wedding present of all wedding 
presents we need. I can’t let him go 
back there when he is needed here. Don’t 
let him go, Mr. Tavistock; you can man- 
age things, because Wier trusts you— 
please, just lose it for two years; the new 
ties will have knit by then. Just say he 
is crippled desperate'y, and he couldn’t 
possibly depend on his income out there 
for some time to come. And after we’ve 
started our American home, I'll whisper 
the truth—” 


“TAVISTOCE started up, his head 
jerked back as if a vio‘ent pain had 
attacked him. 
to come this way?” he asked in a thick, 
slow voice. 

Then he dropped back onto the bench 
and sobbed the hoarse, hard sobs of a 
strong man who has admitted a great 
defeat. 

“Why, my dear,”’—Jolanda laid her 
hand on his arm,—“have I said some- 
thing that is a libel or a prison offense? 
It isn’t stealing, you know.” 

Tavistock raised his head to look at 
her. “I’m a bad man,” he whispered, 
“quite a rotter—and you make me admit 
it! I used to wonder what ever could 
make me admit it. I used to think if a 
show-up ever threatened, I’d make an 
end of it all—only there was poor help- 
less Nainie.” 

“You mean you blame yourself for 
taking her to China?” 

There was a funny quivering of his 
face that made Jolanda feel faint and 
as if she could not go on listening to what 
he might say. 

“Mr. Tavistock, you don’t mean—” 
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MADE without contact with the 


hands, and of purest m, 


in clean, spotless kitchens, Deli 


distinctive for their fi 


and delicate flavor. . Free! and tender 


always because of wonderfulkeepi 


The bocklet we have for you tells of mes 
than 50 delicious ways of using marsha 
lows in cooking—free on request, If joy 

: dealer 





OU, too, will be delighted with 
the great variety of delicious se 
lections in our Celcara C hocclates— 
nuts, fruits, variously flavored cream centers, 
all thickly coated with rich chocolate and 
packed in wonderful boxes. Known for more 
than 25 years to the discriminating public 
If your dealer cannot supply you, w 
would hke to send you our favoute selection, 
Butter Chocolates ls illustrated) pound bes, 
$1.50 postpaid, 
The Rochester 
Candy Works » 
410 State St., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. £@ 








“Good God, did it have | 


OPIE READ’S 


“Periwinkle House” 


Begins in July Issue 








f 
4 
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‘THE charm of a beautiful 


complexion merits none but the 


finest and daintiest of face 


“Freemans 


FACE POWDER 


For 40 years the choice of women 


who prize their beauty. 
fragrance and closely clinging: 


jn 


OYAL 


“T mean I began to gamble—I became 
a thief, a smooth, hypocritical thief with 
the reputation of being a trusty, altruis- 
tic man of finance, unimpeachable honor THE FREEMAN PERFUME C0. 
—that sort of thing. I began gambling Dept. 115, Cincinnati, O. : 
for the sake of excitement, just after the ' = 
boys were buried; first I won—it took my a , 


All tints at ail toilet counters 5c. (double tit 
quantity of old 25c size) plus 2¢ war So 
Miniature box mailed for 4c plus le wart 
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y Teeth Glisten 


Millions of Them Now 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Mi see glistening teeth in every 

now. For millions of teeth are 

i cleaned in a new way. They 

mot only whiter, but cleaner and 

lgmer. And leading dentists every- 

fe are urging this method’s adop- 
howell 


test, which costs you 
ing, will show what it means to 


To end the film 


The purpose is to end the film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat which you 
feel with your tongue. It is ever-pres- 
mt ever-forming. It clings to teeth, 
iters crevices and stays. 


Hts that film-coat which discolors, 
eee teeth. Film is the basis of 
# Itholds food substance which 
and forms acid. It holds the 

itact with the teeth to cause 


Mons of germs breed init. They, 
@attar, are the chief cause of 


Ordinary tooth paste does not 

wwe him. So brushing has left 
yee of it intact. Millions of well- 
pees teeth, on this account, dis- 


al 


ae 
| Pansod 


REG.U.s. 


i. The New-Day Dentifrice 


A tientific film combatant, now advised for daily use by leading 
In three great ways it meets modern require- 


* everywhere. 
ce Druggists supply the large tubes. 


color and decay. Few people escape 
tooth troubles, and it is largely be- 
cause of that film. 


Now a combatant 


Dental science, knowing these facts, 
has long sought a film combatant. It 
has now been found. Convincing clin- 
ical and laboratory tests have proved 
it beyond question. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And this tooth 
paste in all ways meets modern re- 
quirements. Millions of people have 
already tried it, and the results you 
see on every hand show what it means 
to teeth. 


The vital facts 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this method long seemed 
barred. Now science has found a 
harmless activating method, so active 
pepsin can be every day applied. 

Pepsodent accomplishes two other 
great results. But its all-imporiant 
quality is this action on the film. 
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A new era in teeth 
protection 


These new discoveries mark a new 
era in teeth cleaning. Tooth beauty 
comes through removing the cloudy 
film coat. But that also means vastly 
more. It means safer, cleaner teeth. 
And it doubtless will mean, in the 
years to come, a vast reduction in 
tooth troubles. 

Dentists everywhere are urging 
people to adopt this new protection. 


Mark the results in 
ten days 


One cannot question the Pepsodent 
effects. They are too conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

Compare the results with results 
you get now. Then read the reasons 
for them. After such a test, neither 
you nor yours will be content with 
old methods of teeth cleaning. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





PAT.OFF. 


10-DAY TUBE FREE” 





ent 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 462, 1104 S. Wabash Ave:, Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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ton GwWEAR 


MATERIALS OF ENDURING 
STRENGTH AND WORKMAN~ 
SHIP OF SCRUPULOUS CARE 
MAKE BV:D-WEAR FAR BEYOND 
WHAT .IT 1S FAIR TO EXPECT. 


NO UNDERWEAR IS BVD: WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL. 


MADE FOR THE | 


[BV.D) 


Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of ond Foreign Countries 


THE B-V:D- COMPAN™ 
NEW, YORK 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains, 
Bebb & Gould, Architects, Seattle 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 
Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, and other 
Outside Woodwork 
They are made of Creosote, “the best wood pre- 
setvative known.” The coloring effects are trans- 
Parent, and bring out the grain of the wood in 
deep, velvety tones that harmonize perfectly with 
nature—there is no shiny, painty effect. They 
wear aslong as the best paint, and“ growold grace- 
fully’ because they sink into the wood and there- 
fore cannot crack or peel like an old paint coating. 


*50% Cheaper Than Paint” 
ay Epi ym appearing pore rnd 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage 525 Market St, San Francisco 























SAFETY 
Makes the Pleasure Keener 


Mullins steel boats make boating the 
safest of pleasures. Built with air- 
tight compartments, they can’t sink. 
Steel hull can’t leak, warp, waterlog 
or open at the seams. No calking. 
Boathouse not needed. 

More than 70,000 now in use. Built in 


world’s largest boat factory from designs of 
America’s foremost naval architects. 


Write for catalog of over 40 models 
powers boats, rowboats and canoes. 


The Mullins Body Corporation 
Boat Department 
618 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 


MULLINS cant sink 
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mind off what had happened. andl! 
foolishness. Then I al ts m 
stripped my own financial 
dipped into a client’s accountaame 
the losses. I retrieved—then Ties 
reckless. The passion for sae 
possessed me—I lost more an 
And all the while people trugie 
wasn’t it strange? Then I kept ding 
into somebody’s else accounts to pay 
somebody else, in case they dem, 
their capital—I never have failed in 
dividend—never. Of course you ¢ 
understand—but the wonderfyl daring 
the game stimulated me—” 

He put his hands to his head as #f 
think out each word before he 
“About a year ago I lost Wier Kem 
money; I’ve paid him unusually bid 
dividends as a consequence, 50 he 
never suspected. He thinks g mil 
dollars is to be his shortly, when all 
time I’ve lost his nest-egg in In 
securities Of course, Til get 
back—I always do in time; or Pil bon 
from some one else to pay him of 
been in tighter boxes than this, (ip 
I’m growing old—and the strain js # 
ing.” 

“You mean you have stolen We 
money and let him call you his fis 
You tell me it was a mental stimuly 
te steal—” Jolanda wondered if hea 
hear her distinctly; queer waves of 
disturbed her own ears. 

“It’s what you asked—only it is rl 
Tavistock said briefly. “And now 
go and tell him the truth. At leat, 
will stay in America.” 


VERY turn of the taxi-wheels dim 
back to the hotel brought # 
thought to Jolanda, even as every tum 
the same wheels only reiterated the 
sordid thoughts to Tavistock, 
with the shock, the flash of anger, came 
sense of joy and a thrill of excitemel 
well as the scent of victory dearly 
If only she could prove the womant 
should recompense him for a lost font 

Jolanda waited in a rest nook il 
lobby until Tavistock came back, 
poised and inscrutable as if he were m 
ly to ask which magazines he could 
for train-reading. He asked if shew 
come upstairs; Wier was walling; 
Tavistock was out driving. 

“Have you told him?” 
faltered. 

He shook his head. 

As Jolanda entered the hole 
room, the first thing which impre 
was that it was redolent of Nailitt 
sonality. The heavy periulit 
cigarette-ends, the lace scarf, # 
trifles were scattered about as 
“See me—see me—see me— 

Wier came up, flourishing 2 0% 
red roses tied with blush tulle 3 
the happenings, here I am to mes 
mile from this spot, and I dropm™ 
Tavistock to discover how mamas 
he has made for me since 
After a stupid wait, he appeals to 
met you by chance. Isnt 
Tavistock?” he added boyishly. 

Then he glanced from to the 
“What’s up—what has ha 

Tavistock walked to the end of 
room and stood looking out 
his hands clasped behind his 
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There’s no two 
ways about it! 


No better cigarette can 
be made than Camels! 








. Coal the idea at once that Camels and their re- 

~ freshing flavor are unlike any cigarette you 

e ever smoked—that’s why men call Cameis a ciga- 
rette revelation! 


You should know why Camels are so unusual, so 
delightful, so satisfying. First, quality — second, 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos, and you'll certainly prefer Camels 
blend toeither kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


Camels blend makes possible that wonderful 
mellow mildness you hear so much about—yet all 
the desirable body is there to any smoker’s absolute 
satisfaction! And, no matter how generously you 
smoke, Camels never tire your taste! 


How you'll appreciate, too, Camels freedom 
from any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor—a cigarette revelation 
all by itself. 


Compare Camels puff-by-puff with any cigarette 
in the world at any price! At once you'll know 
why Camels popularity steadily increases. 


vame. 


CIGARETTES 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed 
packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten 


. y~ onal s (200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-cov- 
R. J 4 Reynolds Tobacco Co. ee tine. wi strongly recommend this carton 
Winston-Salem, N. C. for the home or office supply or when you travel. 
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“I have always considered the study of 


as an essential part of the liberal educa- 
tion of every American. Iam 
in it to the finish.’’ 


7 


lie speaker, man of 
Tmporance of a training in 


J. Adam 
affairs, so > deep 4 the 
Extension University 


law that he enro Later wits the LaSalle 
and is actively pursuing this study by mail. 
he law trained man is today the man w needed— 

not only in courts and legislatures—but in BUSINESS. The 
legal ex expert is —_— “4 _ large commercial organization 
as confidential cers and managers. eman 
who knows 4; is ie preferred for the important ex- 
ecutive positions. He often becomes one of the highest 
officials. The presidents of many of our largest corporations 
are men who won advancement th yt knowledge of law. 

And now any ambitious man can obtain, leisure 
hours, a thorough, p' 


University Training in 
Law By Mail 


The La Salle course in Law gives you instruction by men 
whose reputations are international. You receive a univer- 
sity training in ae by daily lesson *‘talks’’ sthave juizzes, lectures, 
text nd examinat! +4 by men who have one or are 
now holding professorships in the law its of Yale, 
Harvard and other famous institutions. Snder the Laws of 
Hinele, x ee authorized to confer ae we ou the degree of 

bring the university to e enable yor you to 
obtain At training while you ho! jour present position. 


Free Consulting Service 


LaBalio ctudent, suiting also be entitled to the free 


seve lepartmen 
help or counsel. Thisisa 
te Ts ril!-bring’ fll inf — 
e soe wil orma\ = 
hi FF, ED 


valuable Prater book * k “Ten Year" s a Promotion Ps One.” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 

Please send you w Catalog complete information 
on your University pe fe in Law and your Consulting 
Service free to La ie Students. Also your k, “* Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One” for ambitious men. This wi 
obligation upon me. 




















Slowly, Jolanda came into Wier’s arms. 
“T wonder,”.she whispered, “whether you 
care enough for me to make up for 
what is a loss—if you realize that I care 
so very much I would welcome a loss if 
it allowed me to play a shade more 
precious or consoling part? Don’t you 
know I want you to stay here in America 
and be a real man? You have played 
away long enough.” 

“We settled all this ages ago,” he 
interrupted with bewildered impatience. 
“You said you cared enough to come with 
me—” 


S° I do—but you must care enough for 
me to believe what I am going to 
say. Dearest, an hour ago I had a 
foolish notion—of asking the man who 
handles your money to pretend to lose 
some of it—just pretend—so you would 
stay in America and work rather than 
drudge as a rich man in China. I was 


quite honest with him; I told him I did) 


not want to become like his wife. I 
wanted to stay just Jolanda. And while | 
I told him this impossible and absurd | 
plan as I see it now, he told me the truth. 
—Oh, Mr. Tavistock, it isn’t that you 
have hurt us half so much as yourself— 
can’t you finish it?” She broke away from 
Wier and walked toward that silent figure 
at the window. 

Tavistock turned; he seemed an old 
man, stooped as if with the weight of 
years. “I’ve lost the money, Kenyon— 
not for all time. I always get it back,” 
he added feverishly. “But I did some 
asinine things in Indian  securities— 
there’s nothing much left of your fortune 
save the salt-works back of Mukden; 
they’ll come into play some day. I’ve no 
doubt I can get it all back—yours hap- 
pened just now to be the stuff that has 
slipped away from me; everyone’s else 
money is intact. I'll get it back—and I'll 
keep on paying the income, just as sure as 
the Bank of England—but the principal is 
gone. A fool plunge—” He waited for 
Jolanda to help him finish. 

“Tell him why you did it,” she de- 
manded, turning and leaving the room. 

She found herself in Nainie Tavistock’s 
bedroom, sitting in a tragic little heap 
and listening to their voices, now high, 
now low, now a clash of tongues, some 
one pushing a chair roughly across the 
floor—now a silence. She wondered what 
would happen—a pistol-shot, a thud—or 
would Wier come to tell her she was 
worth more than lost fortunes. 

Once Wier cried out, “Cad!” and an- 
other time, “Liar!” Once she heard 
Tavistock say like a tired child, “The 
great relief of having told—” and Wier’s 
sardonic: “Confession is good for the 
soul—eh?” 

Stealing to the door, she listened as 
Tavistock gave an accounting in concise 
figures as to what he had done with this 
and that—not only Wier’s money, but the 
money of others who trusted him. 

Then Wier in a dangerous, smooth 
tone said: “So you happen to have every- 
one’s money intact but mine, and you 
propose to juggle everyone’s else money 
a little so as to hand me mine in a 
chunk if I row or threaten to expose you. 
And Id be a thief as well—knowing you 
were robbing a slice of a widow’s estate 
or a family man’s savings or an elderly 
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DoYouWear YourGa 
or Does It Wear Yo 


After strenuous exercise, thei 
| Spurts and pounds in the 

your leg. It can’t follow its cm 
unrestricted, if your garter }j 


Try, instead, the wide garter{ 
yields just enough for comfort, 
never ‘slips or changes its g 
tension—the E. Z. Garter, 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
and we will see that you are supplied 


THE THOS. P. TAYLORG 
Dept.R BRIDGEPORT, @ 


a 


“Wide for Comfort” 








See That You Get 
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OHNSON’S 
CARBON |? 
REMOVER = 


j you can keep your motor 
'4 snappy and full of “pep” 
by preventing the accumulation of car- 
“bon. Don’t wait until your engine is choked 
and caked with it. Use Johnson’s Carbon 


Remover every 500 miles, then the carbon is removed 

| while it is soft and powdery, eliminating the frequent grinding of 
“yalves and keeping the motor always clean. No experience or labor 
fequired—you can easily do it yourself in ten minutes—and the cost is trifling. 


Easy — Clean — Safe — Quick 


sJohnson’s Carbon Remover is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most 


Batisfactory remedy for carbon. It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 
any other method without laying up the car. A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Re- 

bver, the engine laxative, will stop that knock—quiet your motor—save your bat- 
+s and reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


Keep Your Car Young with Johnson’s Car Savers 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. An hour 
mtwoevery month and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS will prove their value in - 
§and cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. 


af mmson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—makes body, hood 
e and fenders look like new. 
ason’s Valve Grinding Compound—-gives a velvet seat. 
mson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubricant. 
son’s Hastee Patch—can be applied in two minutes. 
wennson’s Auto-Lak—a splendid one coat body varnish. 
mnson’s Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. 
son’s Radiator Cement—liquid. 


pet * Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 
“Re sonsow & SON - Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


4 
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World’s loge manufacturers of 
enuine All. 
lakers of the Silent Si-wel-clo 
ater Closet. 























Allt-Clay Pod "bi et res 


E average householder has been unable by 
appearance to distinguish the difference be- 
tween All-Clay China and Porcelain in plumb- 
ing fixtures. and other plumbing fixtures on the 
market — white in color, to be sure, but totally 
different otherwise. 


“Tepeco” Fixtures are true china and porcelain, gleaming white, 
but far more important, sanitary beyond any other material from 
which plumbing fixtures can be made. The scientific reason for 
this is because glaze can be fired or baked on clay at such a high 
degree of temperature. Instead of merely coating the surface it 
fuses into the body itself, making chipping and peeling an im- 
possibility: This high heat also means a close, impenetrably hard 
surface which resists the adhesion of soil. “Tepeco” Al-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures are not affected by the action of cleansing 
preparations, medicine, fruit or ordinary acid stains. A dampened 
cloth quickly removes any trace of dirt. 


Because it is hard for people outside the plumbing trade to dis- 
tinguish between All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures and other materials, 
we urge you to insist that the “Tepeco” trademark, the Star 
within the Circle, be upon your plumbing fixture purchases. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Main office and plants : 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York Boston San Francisco 


lay Plumbing Fixtures. 





If you intend to build or renovate 
your plumbing, write for our in- 
i 0 k, “Bathrooms of 

















OU can lazy-paddle an “Old Town” all 
day iong. “Old Towns” are light, buoy- 
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woman’s sole means of support! “'y 
would be a noble réle to play be 
it? And if I had you locked tp 
broke everyone’s trust in you—what 
would that do? We'd all lose evens 
—and our peace of mind as well 9 
would be stupid. Well, the 
marvel at is not how you did it-ihy 


too easily explained; everyone believed 


you—but how, after hardened actin 


years, Jolanda brought the truth oyt 


you—just little Jolanda!” 


Then Tavistock broke down, ani 


landa crept away, for she felt she 


right to listen. She knew her namems 
being spoken tenderly, bravely, pits 


Presently some one knocked at theg 


and she opened it to find the room emu 


of Tavistock, and Wier standing be 
her, not the romantic Wier, savoring 
storybook cavaliers, but a hurtelodi 
boy-man. 

“His wife phoned she was waiting 
him to take her to lunch,” W.er exphi 

“So you let him go?” Jolanda laid 
head on his shoulder. 


HAT else was there to do? Tam 
see other people, poorer andi 
able to begin again than I, robbed to 
me. He gave me his word he would 
tire, stop the game, turn the stuff ove 
reputable trust-companies within a sti 
time-—that is revenge. I’ll-be the di 
loser. The others will be safe, An 
month, and some one e!se might be w 
out just as I have been. It’s time toa 
the halt on Tavistock—to sentence him 
an idle, haunted old age. And I'l m 
him keep his pledge. There’s no sens 
telling Nainie—tears and scenes are 
only weapons. Moreover, she co 
keep a secret. It would only m 
everyone and bring the thing to pi 
notice. Tavistock is not all bad, Joh 
And I’m not quite broke. I have thet 
land in Michigan, the New York § 
cate thing. And I have you-ti 
wonderful litt'e plotter of absurti™ 
Sometimes absurdities bring forth 
tling realities—don’t they, darling? 1 
see, you are marrying a disillusiond@ 
who only can squeak out enough 
money for half a new hat. Do 
mind?” 
“Do you think the money will evt 
won back?” ‘ 
“I want nothing more from Taw 
—not even an obituary,” he sad: 
forced lightness. ‘Tavistock has 
kis own doom. And thank Got 
others will never lose—and never # 
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Write for this free booklet 


It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damege-causing, food- 
destroying pests. 

Rough-On-Rats is economical, 
easy to use—and sure. At drug 
and general stores. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Tavistock is doomed to be haunt 
ways. He may sti!l] exchange 
with the world and his wife; but 
be haunted—and who of us would 
punish more?” J 

Jolanda kissed his cheek. Iw 
white ramb'ing house. waiting at 
of a lane of trees,” she began with s 
ture of romance and practicality. 
shall be no cosmetics in it, J® 
paint and rosy chintzes. Oh, pe 
lovely plans that have sung inside 
months—only they were 10f 
Kenyon of America! The beat 
living-room shall be an old-sty 
with snuggle chairs for two before 
we shall sit there many, manly 
and I, and pity Tavistock; 
shall come to call his the 
present of them all.” 


ant canoes that answer theslightest pres- 
sure of the blade. They are strong. sturdy 
ganoes bui't for years of service. The 
Sponson Model” is safer than a row boat. 
Write for catalog—3000 canoes in stock. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO, 
916 Main Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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ew Lessons in Shaving” 


jHot rene and fin 


er rubbing 


not neraelee The secret 
of soltening the beard 
eset emulsifying the 
oil coat on the beard. 








Copyright, The Palmolive Company, 1920 


What Science Has Done 


to simplify shaving 


years ago we began to 
ie shaving a study in the Palm- 
Laboratories. 


We were certain there was a 
way to make each hair 


it tasily, and we sought to find it. 
Westudied the beard. We learned 


mithe obstacle in fitting the 
lard for the razor was the oil that 
every hair of the beard. This 
We found, did not yield as it 
‘to the ordinary lather. 
ate it was difficult for water to 
leand soften the beard. As 
men had to apply hot 

Hs Or rub with the fingers. 


The solution 


Zhe solution to the problem, we 

lay in a different lather than 
= were using. And we spent 
ont cee menting with prep- 
oe We tried 130 formulas 
me we achieved our Palmolive 


and mastered the last re- 
problem, e ias re 


ae men may know what a dif- 
‘ “cera orn we are offer- 


___ See how easy 


live you need no hot 

> of tubbing to soften the 
ao seu just put a bit of the 
am face, whisk it up into 
mag your beard is ready 
, This is because 
tly emulsifies the 


a 


oil coat on the beard; so the water 
penetrates quickly. 

And such a shave as you enjoy 
with Palmolive! You never dreamed 
a razor could glide so smoothly 
over the face. This is because this 
lather also lubricates the skin, so 
the razor can’t scrape or irritate. 


Both lather and lotion 


Palmolive contains both Palm 
and Olive oils. Thus it is a lotion 
as well as a lather. It gives the 
skin a satin smoothness, a delight- 
ful cool “after feel” when shaved. 
No other applications are neces- 
sary. ; 

Try it free 

Note the coupon here. It brings 
you a trial tube of Palmolive 
Cream free and postpaid. 

Try a Palmolive shave and see 
what an amazing difference. 

Note that you don’t have to re- 
lather with Palmolive, because it 
stays moist and foamy 10 minutes. 
A mere bit is ample for a shave. 
For Palmolive multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. There’s enough 
for 152 shaves in our 35c size. A 
cream so active, as you know, is 
something decidedly new. 

But- don’t accept our word for 
the wonders of Palmolive Cream. 
Be the judge yourself, at our ex- 
pense. Use a trial tube free. Send 
for it today. 

Large size tube at druggist’s, 35c 


_ THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 





Free—A trial tube 
Free youl from old- 


times 
how quick 


avingfaults.Know 
easy and 


pleasant shaving can 
really be. A trial tube of 
Palmolive will prove a 


revelation to 
for it today. 


ou. Send 
o charge. 


Simp!y mail the coupon. 





Sea eg eee ene eens, 


a, 


For a free trial tube 





The Palmolive Company, 
Dept.105 Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


Please send me a Free Trial Tube 


of Palmolive Shaving Cream. 
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For Speed and Accuracy 


SMASHING double to right; a sacrifice; a 
“‘squeeze’’ play —and the home team comes 
across with the winning run. 
Speed and accuracy tell the story on the diamond; 
and in your morning paper. The crack of the ball 
on the bat has been echoed by the tap of Corona’s 
keys in the press-box. The report is complete to 
the last detail. 
Such out-of-the-ordinary uses demonstrate Corona’s 
extra efficiency. Its lightness and sturdiness, its handy 
size and unfailing readiness for work, qualify it to do 
even exceptional things and to do them well. 


But Corona finds its real use in the less s>ectacular 
field of every-day life. In your home, on trips by sea 
or land, on your vacation, Corona serves you faithfully 
and serves you well. Corona is everyone’s friend— 
the typewriter of univers. service. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 


Fenn, Morag mere ele 
GROTON, NEW YORK et a A 
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The Personal ‘Wri ting Machine 





a 


S50, with 
carrying case 


RADE MARK 


HALT 








Fold it up — Take it with you —Typewrite anyu™ y, t 
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“Great stuff, Ralph. How much did they set you back?” 


“Only $1.65 a sutt.”’ 
“Gee! I’ve been a spendthrift.”” 


OCK-IN the cool comfort of the bath Shirts-and-Drawers 


with Topkis Athletic Underwear. Cut 

along loose, generous lines, Topkis 

underwear has little body-contact, 

yet it does not bag or bulk. Free play for 

arms and legs supplies the needed spur in 
withering weather. 


Topkis underwear is made from finest 
nainsook, well-sewn and seamed. Buttons 
are firmly affixed. And—so/d at the most 
reasonable prices. 


Unions at $1.65, also shirts-and-drawers 
at $1.00 the garment. Treat yourself and 
family to a half-dozen suits of breezy, toppy 
Topkis. The price is so unusually low. 


Look for the red-diamond label. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 
General Sales Offices, 250 Broadway, New York City 
Also Makers of Women’s, Children’s and Boys’ Athletic Underwear 
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$1.00 each 
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Mthletic Underwear 


Copyright 1919, Topkis Brothers Company 
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COLGATE'S 


FACE CREAMS 


Pe aimeithrcrae hme ge ne oe 
ast hes re Sa cm oP a 


The Pope Wa 
We Ketaining “Bea uty 


CHARMIS CREAM 

Tiny and fine perhaps, but wrinkles nevertheless, 
are those little lines, so evident every night when 
you've finished bathing your face. 

It is then that the woman who really cares about 
her complexion makes use of her jar or tube of 
Charmis Cold Cream. She smooths out those little 
wrinkles and renews the supply of oil which the 
day’s wind and sun have dried from her skin. If her 
skin is unusually dry, she will find a nightly cleans- 
ing with this soft, fragrant cream most grateful. 


MIRAGE CREAM 
Fresh, radiant and thoroughly cleansed by its morn- 
ing bath of soap and water—then is the time to 
give your face a good application of Mirage Cream 
(called Mirage because, like the mirage of the 
desert, it so quickly vanishes). 
With the tips of your fingers rub this refreshing vanishing 
cream into the pores—-it Ries to keep your skin soft and 
pliable and to prevent it from becoming dry, rough or shiny. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. D 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
Mirage 
Vanishing Cream oe Mirage 
for daytime use to my Vol in the Morning 
prevent shine and ' Sh ) 
as a perfect base Ai ‘2 2a 
for powder. Trial Nel y aitike: ea 
tube mailed for 4c. P ) ) 
= se. Serer 


Cold Cream 
at Night 


Se 











